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Report of the United Provinces 
Unemplo^^nient Committee 

PART I 

INTRODUCTORY 

1. His Excellency the Governor, acting with his Te'ims of 
Ministers, was pleased to appoint tins Committee m Reference. 
October, 1934. The terms of leference ajipear from a 

letter of the Secretary to the Government, United 
Rrovmces, dated the 5tb October. 1934. “ I am directed 

to say so inns the letter, “ that the Governor, actmg 
with ins Ministers, has been pleased to appoint the foUow- 
mg Committee to go into the question of unemploy- 
ment among educated young men, and to suggest 
practical wa^ys and means for reducmg the same ” 

2. The personnel of the Committee was as follows : Personnel 

(1) The Rt. Hon’blo Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, of the 

p c , K.O.S I , LL D. (Chairman) Comimtiee. 

(2) Captam Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 
Sa’id Klian, k c s i , k.c i e., m.b.e., ll.d , of 
Chhatari (Bulandshaiir) 

(3) Raja Jwala Prasad Sahib, m i E (Ind ), late 
Cliief Engineer, United Piovmces, Dharamnagari 
Farm, Bijnor 

(4) Mr T. Gavin Jones, 19 Cantonment, Cawn- 
pore. 

(5) Shri Sahebji Maharaj Lala Anand Sarup, 

Rai Bahadur, Dayal Bagh, Agra. 

(6) Dr, Tara Chand, m a , d phil., Allahabad 
University, AUahabad 

(7) Dr. A Siddiqi, M.A., ph.d.. Head of the 
Deiiaitment of Arabic and Persian, Umversity 
of Allahabad 

(8) Dr.S Higgmbottom, m a , d piiil , Prmcipal, 
Agricultural Institute, Naim, Allahabad. 

Mr Sohan Lai Snvastava, m.a , b sc., of the Umted 
Provinces Civil Service was appointed Secretary to this 
Committee 

3. The Committee were authorized to visit the 
Umversity centres and such other cities in the Umted 
Provinces as they considered necessary and to call 
for oral and wrirten evidence from the pubhe. Official 
statements, statistics and other mformation relevant 
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to the scope of the enquiry were to he made available 
to the' Gommittee. 

Go-oiptcd 4. After the jDublic sittmgs at -Allahabad on the 

members 10th, 11th and 12th of January, 1935, the Committee 
felt that it might be useful to take power to co-opt some 
members at certam local centres. Accordmgly Govern- 
ment were approached to authorize the Committee to 
co-opt members at certain centres. Permission bemg 
granted the following gentlemen were co-opted: 

At Benaies 

(1) Trmcipal A. B. Dhruva, m.a., ll.b , Pro-Vice- 
' Chancellor, Benares Hmdu University, Benares. 

(2) Professor M. B. Bane, m.a.. Head of the 
Chemistry department, Benares Hindu Umversity, 
Bf^nares. 

Nommated by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Benares Hmdu University at the request of the 
Chairman ofHhe Committee. 

At Lucknow 

(1) Professor N. ’K. Sidhanta, M a.. Dean of the 
'Paculty of Arts, Lucknow University. 

(2) Mr. B. N. Das-Gupta, b.a., a.s a a., Incor- 
'porated Accountant, Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce, ‘Lucknow University. 

(3) Dr. Badha Kama] Mukerji, m.a., bh.d., 
BB'S., “Professor of Hconomics and Sociology, 
Lucknow University. 

Nommated by the Vice-Chancellor of the Luck- 
now University at the request of-the Chauman. 

At Aligaih 

(1) Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan, b.a. 
(Cantab), Bar.-at-Law, Actmg Vice-Chancellor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 

(2) Professor A. B. A. Haleem, Actmg Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Nominated by the Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, at the request of the Chairman. 

At Agm 

Mr. C. Mahajan, m.a.. Vice -Principal, St. 
John’s College, Agra. 

^ Nominated by the Vice-Chancellor of the Agra 
University, at the request of the Chanman. 
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At Gawnpoie 

(1) Mr. B. P. Srivastava, of the United Prov- 
inces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 

(2) Mr. Shanti Uaram of the Merchants’ 
Chamber, United. Provmces, Cawnpore. 

Nommated by the two chambers respectively 
at the request of the- Chairman. 

5. The Upper India Chamber of Commerce were also 
vequested to nommate a representative to aot as a 
no-opted member ; but as their President, Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones, was already a member of the Committee they 
did not think it necessary to make any further nomi- 
nation. 

6 At the second sitting of the Committee at Allah- 
abad, which was held on the 16th, 16th and 17th of April, 
1935, the foUowmg gentlemen acted as co-opted 
members : 

(1) Ur. N. B Uhar, n.sc. (London), Head of 
the Chemistry Uepartment, University of Allah- 
abad. 

(2) Ur. Beni Prasad, m.a , ph.d., d sc. (London), 
Professor of Politics] Science, University of 
Allahabad. 

Nominated by the Vice-Chancellor of the Allah- 
abad University. 

7. The Committee note with regret that Mr. S K. 
Budra, m.a. (Cantab), 'Economics Uepartment, Univer- 
sity of Allahabad, who was also nommated by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Allahabad University 'to act as a 
no -opted member could not, owmgto sudden illness, '30m 
the Committee. 

8. Mr. Sohan Lai Srivastava, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee entered on his duties on the 9th of October, 
1934. The orgamzation of the ofS.ce and the collection 
of prehmmary material, m consultation with the 
Chairman, took nearly a month’s time. On the 21st 
of November, 1934, the Chairman called an mformai 
meetmg of the local members of the Committee for a 
general discussion. The proceedmgs of the informal 
meetmg were circulated to all the members of the Com- 
mittee and 8th Uecember, 1934, was fixed for a formal 
meeting of the entire Committee 
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9 Accordingly tlie Committee met at Allahabad on 
8th, 9th and 10th December, 1934. 


10 The fiist qnesUon which engaged the attention 
of the Committee at its sitting on the 8th of December, 
was the meanmg of the expression “ educated young 
men ” m the terms of leferonce quoted above The 
Committee felt the difficulty of giving an exhaustive 
definition of the expiession, but wore generally of 
opinion that, while they would bo glad to take mto cen- 
sideration the cases of those who had received education 
m piivate mstitutions such as gii'ivflin.ds and machasas. 
provided they v'cio able to get some reliable mformation 
regarding them, they thought that as an objective 
test of education, they should keep m view the ca.se s of 
those who had iccoived education a,t tho umversitics, 
mteimediate colleges, high schools, veinaculai middle 
schools, or at the mdustiial or techmeal institutions or 
professional colleges or schools and passed one of the 
exammations specified below . 

M A , M Sc LL B , B A , B Com , B.Sc , B Ag , 
Intcimodiate in Arts, Science, Commerce, and 
Agiicultuic, High School Examination, Vernacular 
Middle Exaiiiin cation, Oiiental Titles Exammation, 
Emal Examinadions of the technical institutions, 
Engmeeimg, Medicme 

11. At the outset tho Committee are anxious to 
state that the test indicated above should not be tieated 
as exhaustive It was adopted by them as general^ 
mdicative of what is meant by the expression “ educated 
young men.” In the course of thou mquiry, the Com- 
mittee have been able to nivestigate the position of 
those who have taken Univeisity degrees, or passed the 
Intermediate Exammation in Arts, Science, Commerce, 
Agriculture oi Engmeeimg examination with a consi- 
derable particularity. They regiet, however, to observe 
that much as they should have liked to get some s^iecifiG 
evidence with legaid to the position of those who had 
passed the High School Exammation, or the Vernacular 
laddie Exammation, or the Oriental Titles Examina- 
tions, or the final exammation of the technical nisti- 
tutions, the evidence before them has neither been 
specific nor adequate. 
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12. As regards medicine, the Committee regret that 
no evidence was presented at Lucknow and Agra which 
are the two centres of medical education m these prov- 
mces. But the deficieno37-, m this respect, has, to some 
extent, heen made good by some information which has 
been placed at the disiiosal of the Committee by the 
Inspector General of Civd Hospitals They have also 
had the benefit of a, memorandum from Ren Bahadur 
Dr B. N. V 3 ^as, Head of the Department of Pharmacology 
in King George’s Medical College, Lucknow The 
Committee were also able to lecoid at Allahabad the 
evidence of some well-known representatives of the 
medical profession practising al Allahabad to which 
they wiU refer m the course of then lepoit, and also of 
two repiesentatives of the Ayurvedic and Yunam systems 
■of medicines at Benares and Aligarh respectively. 

13. What exactly is meant by unemployment is a 
question which has also been consideied by the Com- 
mittee. We feel that not inficquentty it is loosely used 
to cover the cases of men possessing highly specialised 
quahfications who cannot get an emplo 3 nnent in which 
they can make the best use of their special knowledge or 
that of graduates in Law or Science or Aits v/ho can 
only get petty clerical appomtments which aie most 
uncongenial to them but which the37- accept as a matter 
of sheer necessity Though such cases would not, 
strictly speakmg, be cases of unemplo 3 ?m-ent and will 
ically be cases of misemployment (if ve may use this 
phrase) or of wasteful and uncongenial employment, 
yet m popular muid they are treated as cases of un- 
employment, but cases of employed men who are throvn 
out of emplo 3 ment on account of circumstances over 
which they had no control such as serious lUness may be 
legitimately tieated as cases of unem 2 Dlo 3 micnt. Two 
further questions arise. They are (1) what is meant by 
‘ a young man,’ and (2) how long after completing his 
education should a young man ordinmnly wait for 
emplo 3 ment and after vvLat length of waiting should we 
treat him as unemployed As to (1) and (2) we thmk 
that for the purposes of this report we should not take 
into accomit the cases of men who after completing them 
education at a university have to wait for about two 
years, or the cases of those who after completing their 
school education have to wait for a similar period. 
Ordinarily our 3 mung men take their degrees between the 
ages of 21 and 24. In their case we should treat those as 
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9. Accordingly the Committee met at Allahabad on 
8th, 9th and 10th December, 1934. 


10. The fiist question which engaged the attention 
of the Committee at its sitting on the 8th of December, 
was the meanmg of the ex^iression “ educated young 
men ” m the terms of reference quoted above The 
Committee felt the difficulty of giving cn exhaustive 
definition of the expiession, but woie genere.lly of 
opinion that, while they would bo glad to take into cen- 
si deration the cases of those who had received education 
in private mstitutions such as guouhuls and madoasas, 
provided- they wcic able to get some lobable infoimaiion 
regarding them, they thought that as an ob]octive 
test cf education, they should keep m view the cases of 
those who had received education at the umveisitics, 
mteimediate colleges, high schools, vernacular middle 
schools, or at the mdiistiial or technical institutions or 
professional colleges or schools and passed one of the 
examinations sjiecified below . 

M A , M Sc LL B , B A , B.Com , B Sc , B Ag , 
Intermediate in Arts, Science, Commerce, and 
Agiiculturc, High School Examination, Vernacular 
Middle Exaniinatioi', Oiiental Titles Examination, 
Emal Examinations of the teclmical institutions. 
Engineering, Medicme 

11 At the outset the Committee are anxious to 
state that the test indicated above should not be treated 
as exhaustive It was adopted b^?- them as generall57- 
mdicative of what is meant by the expression “ educated 
young men.” In the course of then mquiiy, the Com- 
mittee have been able to investigate the position of 
those who have taken Univeisity degrees, or passed the 
Intermediate Exammation in Aits, Science, Commerce, 
Agricultuie or Engineeimg exammation with a consi- 
derable particularity They i egret, however, to obseive 
that much as they should have liked to get some specific 
evidence with regard to the position of those who had 
passed the High School Examination, or the Vernacular 
!B^ddle Exammation, or the Oriental Titles Examina- 
tions, or the final exammation of the technical msti- 
tutions, the evidence before them has neither been. 
specific nor adequate. 
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12 As regards medicine, the Committee regiet that 

110 evidence was presented at Lucknow and Agra which 
are the two centres of medical education in these prov- 
mces. But the deficiency, m this respect, has, to some 
extent, lieen made good by some information which has 
been placed at the disposal of the Committee by the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals. They have also 
had the benefit of a memorandum from Ben Bahadur 
Hr B. H. Vyas, Head of the Department of Pharmacology 

111 Kmg George’s Medical College, Lucknow The 
Committee were also able to lecoid at Allalirhad the 
evidence of some well-known lepresentativcs of the 
medical profession practising at Allahabad to vdiich 
they will refer in the course ol then repoit, and also of 
two representatives of the Ayuivedic and Yunani systems 
of medicines at Benares and Aligarh respectively 

13. What exactly is meant by unemployment is a 
question which has also been considered by the Com- 
mittee. We feel that not mfiequently it is loosely used 
to cover the causes of men possessing highly speciahsed 
quahfications who camiot get an emplojnnent in vhich 
they can make the best use of thoir special knov^ledge or 
that of graduates in Law or Science or Arts who can 
only get petty clerical appomtments v/hich are most 
uncongemal to them but which they accept as a matter 
of sheer necessity. Though such cases v/ould not, 
strictly speakmg, be cases of unemployment and wfil 
really be cases of misemployment (if we may use tins 
phrase) or of wasteful and uncongenial employment, 
yet m popular mmd they arc tieated as cases of un- 
emx3loyment, but cases of employed men who aie thrown 
out of employment on account of circumstances over 
which they had no control such as serious ilhiess may be 
legitimately tieated as cases of unemplojunent. Two 
further questions arise. They are (1) what is meant by 
‘ a young man,’ and (2) how long after completing his 
education should a young man ordinarily wait for 
employment and after what length of waiting should we 
treat him as unemployed As to (1) and (2) we think 
that for the purposes of this report we should not take 
into account the cases of men who after completing then 
education at a university have to wait for about two 
years, or the cases of those who after completmg their 
school education have to wait for a similar period. 
Ordmarily our young men take their degrees between the 
ages of 21 and 24. In their case we should treat those as 
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Ques- 

timinaire 
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■unemployed -who are without employment between the- 
ages of 23 and 26. Similarljr, though somewhat indul- 
gently, m the case of men with only school education, 
we should treat all those who have finished their school 
education but do not want to proceed to any university 
as unemployed. We have adopted this only as a working- 
basis, though we confess it has not been possible tor us 
to get reliable figures of the total number of men who are 
unemployed according to the view we have 3ust 
expressed. 

14. It may be mentioned here that at the informal 
meeting of the local members of the Committee on 
the 21st November, 1934, to which reference has already 
been made, it was decided tentatively to draw up a 
questionnaire and to circulate it among all the members 
of the Committee for suggestions and approval. Accord- 
ingly the Secretary made a prehmmary draft which was 
cnculated among all the members. When the fiist 
meeting of the Committee took place m December, as 
stated above, the questionnaire was discussed at great 
length and put m its final shape after amendments and 
additions. The questiomiaire is attached to this report 
as an appendix. (See Appendix I.) 

15. The questionnaiie was issued to the press 
(mcludmg the vernacular press) and was also sent to : 

(1) The Director of Public Instruction 

(2) The Director of Industiies. 

(3) The Director of Agriculture. 

(4) The Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 

(6) AH Heads of Government departments'. 

(6) All Commissioners of Divisions. 

(7) All District Judges. 

(8) All Inspectors of Schools and all Principals 
of Intermediate Colleges. 

(9) AU Chairmen, District Boards. 

(10) All Chairmen, Municipal Boards. 

(11) All District Officers. 

(12) A1 Members of the Legislative Assembly 
m the United Provmces. 

(13) All Members of’' the Legislative Council/ 
United Provmces. 
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(M) AH Secretaries of Zamindars’ 'Associationsj 

(15) All the Vice -GHancellors ofi the Universities, 

(16) /All Chambers of 'Commerce. 

(17) Representatives of University. Students’ 
Associations. 

(18) All Secretaries of B^ir Associations.. 

(19) Those who had .submitted their mejnoranda, 
or opmions and suggestions. 

(20) Air likely witnesses or ‘those who 'requested 
to be supphcd with, the questionnaire.' 

16. The Public sittmgs of the Committee opened'at 
Allahabad on the 10th January, 1935, m the North 
Hall of the Senate House which was kindly placed at 
the disposal of the Committee by the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Allahabad University. It lasted up to the l^th 
of January, 1935. They recorded the evidence of 14 
witnesses and paid a visit to the Agricultural Institute, 
Naim, Allahabad, on the 12th January, 1935. 

17. The Committee then decided to visit Benares 
and Lucknow. At Benares they held their sittings on 
the 18th, 19th and 20th of February, 1935, at the Hall of 
the Agricultural Research Institute which was kmdljr. 
placed at the disposal of the Committee by the Vice- 
Chancellor, of the Hindu University. They recorded the 
evidence of 28 witnesses at Benares. 

18. The Committee then met at Lucknow on the 
21st, 22nd and 23rd February,, 1935, at, the University, 
Office buildings which were kindly lent, by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Lucknow Umversity and exammed 18 
witnesses there. 

19. The Committee met next at Aligarh on the ,1 1th' 
and 12th of March, 1935, in. the Strachey Hall of the 
Muslim University which was also kindly placed- at 
their disposal by, the Vice-Chancellor of the University,, 
and examined during their sittings., atr Aligarh 2 m' 
witnesses. 

20.. The Committee then passed on to-' Agra v where, 
they met on the 13th and 14th of March,. 1935h^f fhe 
Halit oh the Intermediate College, Dayalbagh; which- was 
kindly placed at theiiv disposal by'Shri-Sahebji-Maharap 
Lala Anand Sarup, Rai. Bahaduri,,. and^ at- Agrai thqy 
recorded the evidence of 13 witnesses. 

21. The next sittings* of the Committee- took place 
at Cawnpore on>the 16th and’ 16th oL March, 1936^- in. 


Pulhc 

sittings. 
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tlie Hall of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
which was kindly lent by the President and the Secretary 
of the Chamber and during their two days’ sittings 
they examined 17 ■\ntnesscs. 

22. The last public sittings of the Committee took 
place at Allahabad on the 15th, 16th and 17t]i of April, 
1936, at the Univeisity Librarj^ in order to recoid the 
evidence of some witnesses which could not be lecorded 
at the January sittings, mainly because the memoranda 
of some witnesses were not ready at tlial time. At this 
sitting at Allahabad the Committee also lecordcd the 
evidence of some witnesses belonging to other stations 
who prefeiicd to bo examumd at Allahabad 

23. All together the total number of witnesses 
examined is as follows 

(1) Official . 30 

(2) Nou-official 07 

Total . 127 

A complete classified list of the witnesses is attached 
to this report as an appendix. {See Appendix II.) 

24. The Committee i egret the dclaj’- in the submis- 
sion of the report Pait of the delay lias been due to the 
absence of the Chairman between 23rd Ajiril and 9th July, 
1935, m Europe, but they are glad to be able to avail 
themselves of certain information and material collected 
by the Chairman dining In'? visit to Europe and they 
w^l refer to it in the course of their leport. 

25. The Committee are far from suggesting that 
their mquiry has been as extensive or as thorough as the 
nature of the subject and the difficulty of the pioblem 
appear to call for They w’-ould, however, pomt 
out that no reliable statistics of unemplojunent among 
the educated classes in these provinces or for the matter 
of that in any part of India ivere available to them. 
Such statistic^ do not appear to have been kej)t by 
universities or educational institutions in general, or 
by any department of the Government, and the last 
Census Report of 1931 of these provinces does not throw 
much light on the question. All that it states is as 
follows : 

“ An, attempt was made at this census for the fiist time 
to collect statistics of the educated unemployed, and the results 
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are given m Inipeiial Table XIT The retnin ^vas confined to 
males v'ho could road and wiite English, and who were out of 
emxiloyment, and seeking it, or unsuitably emxiioyed in view of 
their educational qualifications The innovation failed to a 
large extent, as many people refused to fill in the forms 
foi various reasons, among which may be mentioned the 
following 

(1) Some thought it undignified to fill in the forms 

(2 ) Others were apathetic and thought that no good w'ould 
result fiom so doing 

(3) Congress was, at the time of the Census, omxiloying 
and jiaying as volunteers many who would otherwise have 
been unemployed 

(4) The pohtical boycott of the Census in geneial was 
especially strong in towns where most of the educated 
unemployed were to be found In some parts Congress 
volunteeis spread a rumoui that this was a ruse on the 
part of Government to secure the names of those unem- 
ployed and so probably taking part in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement, with a view to barring them from 
future emjiloyment in Government service, or to metmg 
them out punishment m some form or other later on. 

Anotliei rumour had it that Government was tiymg lo 

over the unemployed by falsety raising their hopes of 
securing employment ’’ 

26. At this stage the Committee would like to iioint 

■out that “ the increasing importance of the jiroblems 
to winch unemployment among ymung persons gives 
rise and the necessity of taking steps to combat its 
effects, have led in several countries to investigations 
into the extent of such unemployment ” ( Vide Report 

III of the International Labour Conference, Nmeteenth 
Session, Geneva, 1935 on “ Unemployment Among 
Young'Persons, ” page 6.) 

27. The statistics given m the rejport quoted above jjnem- 
although incomplete and not comparable from one ^^loyimnt 
country to another, ahord sufficient illustration of the of young 
gravity of the problem of unemjiloyment among young 'persons as 
persons. It is of particular interest to note the projior- percentage 
tion of young persons among all the unemjiloyed of total 
recorded in the various countries. These percentages 

are given in the following table : ployment 
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Age group 
(yonrs) 

f 


Porcenti'go 

Country 

Data 


1 

, Total 



Czechoslovakia 

14—24 

1 

i ,Tulv, 
■Feb . 

1932 

1933 

i 24 6 
22 8 


1 

Denmark 

i 18—26 ’ 

I4ay, 

1033 

28 ] 

1 27 9 

29-3 

Finland 

1C— 25 

Oct , 

1933 

23 3 



] 

Geimany 

Up to 24 

Juno, 

1.93.3 

20 1 

23-4 

30 7 



Juno, 

1934 

18-8 

IG 1 

29 9 

Great Britain 

14—24 


1931 ' 

30*2 

'25 4 

44*2 

Hungary’’ 

Up to 24 


1930 

42 0 



Italy 

15—25 


1032 

41-5 

32 7 

i 

57 ’G 

Nethei lands 

Up to 25 

Oct , 

1933 

27*8 



Nom'aj’ 

18—24 


1933 

27 0 



Sweden 

16—25 

Nov , 

1933 

33-7 



Switzeiland 

.Up to 24 

July, 

1934 

15-0 

14-0 

17-0 

United States 

15—24 

April, 

1030 

27-6 

24-8 

42-4 


“ There is presumahly, ” says the same rejiort, “ no need 
to emxiliasize the importance, as a basis foi effective action, 
of knowmg as accurately as ]iossible the exact extent and the 
mcidence of' unemployment among young persons Good 
statistics mil be most useful in appieciatmg the desirability 
and relative importance of the various measures ” 

28. Among the recommendations wliicli the authors 
of 'the Report made is Recommendation no. 42 With regard 
to statistics, and we desire to quote it in extenso. 

“ Unemployment insurance institutions r pubhc employment 
exchanges, and other institutiohs which compile unemployment 
statistics, should include in their statistics, figures shoving the 
extent of unemployment among persons below the age of 26; 
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Tliese figures should be classified so as to show the distribution 
of such unemployment 

(а) according to sex , 

(б) accordmg to age, juvemles (persons under 18 years 
of age) and other young persons (persons between the ages 
of 18 and 24 inclusive) being classified separately 

(c) according to occupation, persons who have never been 
in paid employment being classified separately It would 
be appropriate to classify such persons according to the- 
occupation for which they have been trained or in which 
they have apphed for employment ” 

It IS obvious that some of the conditions such as 
unemployment msuxance and the institutions connected 
therewith do not exist in India ; and taking into consi- 
deration the present financial position of the country, 
the Committee are not hopeful that any such scheme of 
insurance can be undertaken by the present Government 
or by the Government that wiU. succeed the present 
under the new constitution in the near future At the 
same time, they feel that it should not be beyond the 
competence of universities, educational mstitutions. 
Government departments and local bodies to keep 
regular statistics of unemployment. 

29. The Committee would also quote here Recom- 
mendations 43 and 44 of the report just referred to. 
They are as follows : 

“ 43 Whore regular unemployment statistics do not exist 
and for the purpose of supplementing such statistics, special 
inquiries should be made from time to time with a view to 
obtaimng the above information and complementary information 
upon such matters as the length of unemployment and occu- 
pational history of the persons concerned ’’ 

“ 44. Where the general census returns include information 
concermng unemployment, the returns should be analysed for 
the purpose of obtammg, in so far as possible, the information 
referred to in the principle 42 ” 



I 
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CHAPTER 1 

Previous Ieyestigatioits by Committees in Indla. 

AND Debates in Legislative Bodies 

30. We would at this stage just briefly review the 
liistory of this question as it has developed during the last 
10 or 12 years. So far as we have been able to ascertam 
the question was raised for the first time in Bengal 
by the late Rai Bahadur Rad ha Charan Pal, m l o , 
who moved a resolution at the meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Council held on the 30th March, 1922, suggestmg* 
the appointment of a Ccmmittce to investigate the 
problem of unemployment among the educated middle 
classes of Bengal and to suggest remedial measures 
The resolution was ca.rried in a.n amended foim, and. in 
pursuance of it the Government of BengPil m the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Public V>^oiks appomted. a Committee 
to investigate the problem and submit a leport The 
Committee submitted a report on the 10th November, 
1924. We are mdebted to the Hon’ble Nawab K G. M. 
Faroqui, Khan Bahadur, Mimstcr of Industries and Agri 
culture of the Bengal Government, for ha^^ung kindly 
furnished us with a copy of the scheme for the establish- 
ment of four demonstration pa-rties in several small mdi- 
genous industries m Bengal such as {a) jute-weavmg and 
wool-weavmg ; (&) umbreUa-makmg , (c) brass and 

bell-metal manufacture ; (d) cutlery manufacture ; (e) 
pottery ware manufacture, { /) boot and shoe-makmg ; and 
(gr) soap manufacture ; and also a copy of the letter from 
the Director of Industries, Bengal, to the Government 
of Bengal in which the scheme is explamed at length. 

“ When the scheme,” so runs the letter of the Director, 
“ was started grave doubts were expressed regarding the readi- 
ness of Bhadialok educated young men to take to industrial 
vocations, the pursuit of which they had so long considered to 
he beneath their dignity Indeed it was recogmzed that long 
established social usages had proved a grave deterrent to their 
takmg advantage of industrial traimng to which they had not 
been accustomed But although in the begmmng educated young 
men of the Bhadralok class exhibited some diffidence in enhstmg 
themselves for such tiaimng their shyness has worn off ' Among 
appheants who responded to the advertisement for candidates 
are found not only ordinary giaduates of the Umversity, but also 
young men possessing the highest academic quahfications, viz , 
M A ’s and M Sc ’s. This completely dispels all doubts about 


Recent 
Eistoiy 
of the, 
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Bengali 


Nanab K. 
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Farcqm, 
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educated young men adopting industiial careers and invests the 
scheme with additional importance as a method of helping the 
solution of the acute pioblem of unemployment in the province 
This m itseK is a great achievement, the impoitance of which 
caimot be exaggerated It has also to be noted with satisfaction 
that a number of intelligent and educated guardians of the 
young men trained by this department have provided funds for 
their waids to start factories ’ 

As the letter itself says : 

“ It may be too early yet to say that the scheme will be 
wholly as successful as was anticipated, yet the results obtained 
certainly contain the promise of substantial success 

. We gather thaD ; 

four hundred and four otherwise idle and unemployed 
Bhadraloks have had the advantage of a piactical career and out- 
let foi improving the technique and craftsmanshiji of new or 
existing cottage industries of their countr}’' Of this number 
1 65 have given tangible evidence of having actually found definite 
employment m the industries in which they have been trained ” 

31. We would like to quote the following paragraph 
from the letter of the Hon’ble Nawab Ifaroqui. dated 
the 18th April, 1935, to our Chairman : 

“ Recently,” viTites the Nawab, “ I asked the Department 
of Industiies to collect information about the students who had 
been trained under the scheme smce adopted Some 800 young 
men of the Bhadralok class who might otherwise liave lemamed 
idle and discouraged have been tiained Though we have not 
been able to obtain particulars about the present occupation 
of all the trained young men, we have definite information 
that about 150 of them have started small factories of different 
kmds giving employment to three or four or even moie w’orkers 
in each case, and many of them have ^vrittell to express their 
gratitude foi the opportunity given to them and their confidence 
that they can make further progress in the line which they have 
adojited We have besides the particulars of about 90 more who 
have secured employment in already estabhshed industiies 
Taken by themselves, these figures may mot be very strilung and 
I may have touched only the fringe of the problem The 
resources at our disposal for the purpose aie hmited to a lakh of 
rupees and the sum is admittedly too small to deal with a 
problem of such vast pioportions Yet I feel satisfied that the 
scheme has succeeded in one respect, in that it has been able to 
impart an industiial bias to the educated young men of the prov- 
ince to whom until recently the idea of taking to manual W’'ork 
was anything but w^elcome Young men having high academic 
attainments have come foiwaid to receive training iindei the 
scheme and by reason of their superior mteUigence they have 
naturally been doing better than others I am glad that this 
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aversion to manual labour is graduaUy disappearing and our 
sbheme has to no small an extent been responsible for removiiig 
i}his pre3udice against the true dignity of labour The immediate 
Testilts of the scheme may not be . strikmgly demonstrative 
liut Its success must be 3udged in the light of the fact that it has 
Tieen able to bring about in our yoimg men what may be called 
industrial-mihdedness ’ I - hope you will agree with me that 
our country needs nothing more urgently than that at the 
present moment ” 

32. In 1926, the late Mr. A. Kjangaswami Iyengar Assembly 
anoved the following resolution in the Legislative Debate 
Assembly on the 28th January, 1926 : 

“ This Assembly recommends,” so runs the resolution “ to 
fhe Governor General in Council that he may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee having a non-of8.cial majority to investigate 
into the problem of unemployment among the middle classes 
and suggest remedies for the same.” 

An important amendment was moved to the above 
xesolution by Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, k.c.s.i., in which 
he suggested the devismg of suitable remedies whether 
"by a system of mdustrial and techmcal education, or 
by a revision of the existing system of education, or by 
offering encouragement to the starting of new industries, 
or by opemng new avenues of employment, or by the 
estabhshment of employment bureaux, or by all these 
' or any other means. 

Another amendment was moved by the late 
Xala Lajpat Rai which was more or less to the same 
-effect. We have read -the debate with great mterest 
and profit but without discussuig the views of: the non- 
ofS-cial members of the Assembly we wou'>d hke to refer 
to 'the speech of the Hon’ble Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra, who spoke for the Government of India. Sir 
Bhupendra, after reviewmg the whole debate and 
referrmg to the action, which according to him was taken 
by the Government of India up to that tune for dealing 
•with tins problem observed as follows : 

“ All that I have said indicates the* im^iortance of leaving the 
Provincial Governments, at least at the earlier stages, a free 
'hand to deal with the problem I have already pointed out that 
the Provmcal Governments are not unmmdful of their obligations 
in the matter When these Provincial Governments, particularly 
of the provmces where there is unemployment among peoiile at 
'large or among the educated middle classes, when they have 
mvestigated the matter with the help of local Committees on 
which they are appointing large numbers of non-ofiicials, there 
may come a time when it may be necessary to appoint a Central 
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Committee , and Avlien that stage is reached, in fact when the 
Provmcial Governments come uxi to the Government of India 
and teU the Government of India that the time has been i cached 
when a Central Committee is required for the xmrpose, of co- 
ordination and co-relation, the Government of India mil not 
hesitate to appoint that Committee At the present moment 
the appomtment of such a Committee would be perfectly futile 
as has been brought out by various speakers who have preceded 
me It wlU not only be futile, but it may be taken exception 
to by the local Legislative Councils and the klimsters ” 

Finally he wound up by saying that the only action 
which the Goveir-ment of India could xiossibiy take 
under the existing conditions, even if tins lesolution in 
some form or other were passed by the Assembly, would 
be to diaw the attention of the Provincial Governments 
to the resolution The amendment moved by Sii P 
Sivaswami Aiyer was carried by 48 votes against 46 

f 33 Two years later, that is to say on the 15th 
February, 1928, a similar resolution was moved m the 
Council of State by the Hon’ble Mr P. C Desikachari. 
The sfiokesman of the Government in the Coimcil of 
State was the Hon’ble Mr. (now Sii) Arthur McWatters 
Speaking on behalf of the Government ho said, 

‘ the detailed enquiry is, in the fiist instance at 

any rate a problem for the Provincial Governments and we aie 
satisfied that they are very much ahve to it and are deahng with 
it So, for the jiresent we do not see any need for a central 
Committee No Local Government has asked for a central Com- 
mittee If they do so, the matter would of course be considered, 
but for the moment we think that it is a mattei which is 
primarily for the Provincial Governments to deal vith ” 

34. It appears from the speech of Su’ Arthur 
McWatters that the Government of India addressed the 
Provincial Governments on this question in May, 1926. 
In their letter the Government of India appear to have 
pomted out that the real causes of unemployment were 
far deeper and far more complex than they were sup^iosed 
to be or could be explained by mere trade depression. 

“ The educational system, the state of industrial develop- 
ment,’ say the Goveriurent of Indir, " the changes that are 
being slowly wrought in the structure such as the gradual 
dismtegiation of the caste system, which at one time opeiated 
to prevent middle class unemployment by restiictmg admission 
to the clerical xirofessioiis, and at the bottom psychological 
factors iiiheient in the habits and customs of the peoxfie are a 
contributory causes to a state of aft airs for which fiom the 
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nature of tlie case no Government can find a panacea Tlie 
people alone can produce a change, and the change must neces- 
sarily take time to accomphsh.” 

They went on to say further ; 

“ These considerations, however, must not stand m the way of 
the adoption of any measures which would tend to alleviate the 
situation, and the opposition of the Government of India to 
the resolution in the Assembly was based not on these con- 
siderations, but on their conviction that the problem is one 
which must be tackled in the first mstance by local Governments 
and local bodies It is not merely the case that the problem 
difiers both in nature and extent in difterent parts of India, but 
it seems to the Government of India that such remedies as may be 
found practicable are lemedies which local Governments and 
more particularly the Transferred sides of local Governments 
can apply . They can only, for the x^resent, ask that the 
problem, the gravity of which they fully recogmze, should receive 
the most careful consideration of the local Governments ” 

35. We would also lil^e to draw attention to a very 
recent debate on tins subject in the Council of State 
which was raised in March last by the Hon’ble Rai 
Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad, who moved a resolution 
recommending to the Governor General in Council that 
he should take adequate and efiective steps to relieve 
unemployment in the country. In rejilying to the 
debate on behalf of the Government, the Hon’ble 
Mr. D. G. hlitchell referred to figures of employment in 
the tlmee mam industries — ^that is factories, mines, and 
railways. Accordmg to him all the factories, mines rail- 
ways employed just over 2} million jieoxile. He admitted 
that there had been successive dro^is of 64,000, 166,000, 
52,000 and 18,000, till in 1933 the emxfioyment figures 
had dropjied to 2,200,000. He further jiointed out that 
the drop had become less acute in the last two years. 
From 166,000 in 1931 it fell to 18,000 m 1933. He 
summed up the whole position as follows : 

“ The Government of India have indulged in no wild schemes. 
It has kept its head It has balanced its budget It has carried 
out various sound measuies of economic leconstruction, and it 
has keiit India m such a position that it is now better equip^ied 
than almost any comitry in the world to take the fullest advant- 
age of economic recovery when it occurs Sir, I regiet that I 
must oppose the Resolution moved by my honourable friend. 
It IS so framed and it has been so supported that it would seek 
to force Government to depart from its present sound pohey. 
To that, Sir, Government cannot agree, and I must resist the 
Resolution.” 


2 
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In the result there were 18 votes recorded for the 
resolution and 34 against it. We may point out that the 
resolution, as framed and moved, was in very general 
terms. It asked for adequate and effective steps to 
relieve unemployment in the country. It was not limited 
to unemployment among the educated classes with 
which we are mamly concerned. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that the resolution as worded includes the narrower 
issue which has been committed to us. "V^diile we are 
v/iUmgly prepared to admit that the Government of 
India has kept its head and kept it above water, that 
it has balanced its budgets, we are not prepared to 
admit that the ju’oblem of unemployment among the 
educated classes has been as seriously dealt with as 
it should have been, having regard not merely to 
economic considerations but also to the pohtical re- 
actions of unemxiloyment upon the general situation 
in the country. 

36. We have been at pains to refer in some detail 
to the discussion that took place a few years ago in the 
two houses of the Central Legislature to show the precise 
decision which was taken by the Government of 
India at that time. While we recognize the force of 
the argument which was j)ut forward on behalf of the 
Government of India both in the Assembly and the 
Council of State, the course of events m subsequent 
years and the steady and continuous deterioration of 
the situation between 1926 and the present year 
compel us to hold that, in the interest of the country 
as a whole, it would have been much better if the 
problem had been tackled from the very start on an 
all-India basis, making suitable provision for local con- 
ditions and local needs. We are distinctly of the 
opinion that there are several remedial measures which 
can be taken only by the Government of India and in 
regard to which the local Governments, whether on 
the Transferred side or the Reserved side, must find them- 
selves unable to take action independently of the 
Government of India. The question of employment is 
Ultimately comiected with the development of big 
industries and the development of big mdustries, in its 
turn,^ raises many intricate questions of pohcy relating 
to Unance, Currency, Tariffs, etc., which are clearly 
outside the scope of the Provmcial Governments. It 
is conceivable also that in regard to the development of 
u^grioulture too there may arise, and there will probably 
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•arise, many questions of policy which will be beyond the 
purview of the local Government. We do not say 
and should not be understood to say that local Gov- 
‘crnments can absolve themselves altogether of their 
Tesponsibility in this matter. There are many things 
which lie clearly within the ambit of the local Govern- 
ments but there are several others which are outside 
their ambit, and we feel that the local Governments 
will find themselves handicapped m regard to certaui 
matters vhich depend upon the adoption of a policy 
affecting the larger mterests of Indian development. 

We are, therefore, clearly of the opinion that whatever 
justification there might have been m 1926 for post- 
ponmg action by the Government of India there seems 
to be little now, particularly if it is botne in mmd 
that notwithstanding the hoxie that was expressed by 
the Government in 1926 and agam in 1928 that the 
problem would be dealt with initially by local Gov^- 
'ernments and notwithstanding the fact that m the 
year 1927 immediately after the debate that is to say 
one year after the debate ih the Assembly, several 
local Governments appomted provmcial committees 
to go into the question, the problem has only tended 
to become more and more acute. 

37. We have read the xnoceedings of the debate United 
which took jolace in the United Provinces Legislative P}ovinces 
'Council on 20th August, 1926, as a result of which Legislative. 
a resolution recommending the ap]pointment of a Gaancil. 
mixed Committee of officials and non-.officials was 
passed to suggest ways and means to alleviate the 
conditions of unemployment prevailmg among the 
educated classes of these Provmces. The next 
step was the ap}pomtment of a committee by the 
Local Government on 4th November, 1927, under the 
Chairmanship) of the Hon’ble Rai Riajeshwar Bali, the 
then Mhiister for Education. In piaragraph 15 of their 
rejDort the Committee very rightly observed ; 

“ The existence of an increasing class of the community 
superior in education and mtelhgence to the masses, but with- 
out occupation and discontented, unemployed and hable as a 
result of idleness quickly to become unemployable, constitutes 
for the State an economic loss and a political danger Pubhc 
opimon rightly attaches much importance to the question and 
demands action by the Government.” 
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38. The Comnnttee made certain recommendations.. 
They were as follows : 

“That as an expeiimental measure an employment bureau 
should be formed in each of the following places 

Lucknow, 

Allahabad, 

Cawnpoie, and 
Agia 

Each buieau should coiir'i-t of not moie than seven peisons 
including both the Chaiiman and the Secietaij', all to be 
nominated by the Government The objects of the buieau 
should be 

(i) to mamtain a registei of middle class students vlio 
have passed (cr) the High School Examination, (b) the 
Liteimediate Examination, (c) a University Uegiee Exami- 
nation , 

(ii) to ascertain what openings foi emplo^'inent theie aic 
foi rhose v ith these qualifications , 

(ill) to help them to obtam employment by putting them 
111 touch with employers. desn mg such men, and ^lce teisa 

(iv) to give advice to xiarents and school masteis about 
the course of x)iex)aiation suitable to then boys , and to 
give advice to boys leawng school and either help them to 
obtain employment or lecommend to them vhat fuither 
course of training or education they should undergo 

(v) to issue an annual repoit giving 

(а) the nuihber of students foi Avhom the bureau has 
been able to find emxiloyment , 

(б) the numbe\of students vho through no fault 
of their OAvn have neen unable to find emx^loyment , 

(c) the number of ^X’oi^iHnents available for vhich 
suitable candidates vere not available, 

(d) suggestions for the x^iovision of facilities for 
training not at present available 

(e) any facts observed bearing on the causes of 
unemployment of the middle clas=:es , and 

(/) any proposals for iraxoroving the usefulness of the 
buieau ” 

39. The Committee further recommended that the 
Government should give a grant of Ks 200 x^er mensem 
to each bureau. This grant would cover the cost of 
lent.^ cleiical assistance, contingencies, and honoiarium 
(Rs 50 X361’ mensem) for the secretary. The grant 
should be sanctioned in the fiist mstaiice for three years. 
The total cost for the four bureaux would be P.s 9,600 
Xier ainium. 
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40. Bai Rajesliwar Bali wlio had, by the time the 
Teport came to be written, ceased to be a Miiiist-er, 
recorded a separate note in the course of which after 
referrmg to the resolution of Nawabzada Liaqat All 
Khan dealing with the subject in the United Provinces 
Legislative Council in February, 1928, observed as 
follows : 

The more I ponder over the subject, the more strongly 
comes the conviction to me that mere palhatives would hardly do 
or enable us to tide over difficulties for even a short time The 
causes of unemployment among the educated classes are not 
suirerficial or temporary But they lie deep, among other 
factors — some of which have been mentioned m the report — in 
dhe unsound educational and economic policj’’ of the Govern- 
ment both central and local and much more the former, followed 
in the past. Thus it is State action alone which can undo the 
evil to the extent to which it is due to its ov*n past policy, and 
provide reasonable facilities for the develoximent of j)rivate 
enterxrrise and effort among the x^eojrle ” 

41, We have quoted above the mam recommenda- B. P. Ps 
tion which was made m resxiect of the establishment memwan- 
of employment bureaux at four places We find, dum. 
however, from the memorandum of Mr. H. R Harroxi, 

M.A., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, United 
Provinces, that this suggestion was not followed 
uxi. The Secretary of the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education axoxiears to have a 

Handbook containing information regarding suitable 
openings of employment and the Plandbook is on seJe 
at the Government Central Press at 4 annas a coxiy. 

‘‘The Secretary of the Board, of High School and Intei- 
mediate Ed,ucation,” says Mr. Harrof), " has also opened a 
register of candidates for emj)lojm 2 .ent Each candidate had to 
pay a registration fee of lupee one and was suxiphed with a 
copy of the Ha,ndbook So far, 144 candidates have registered 
then names The Insiiectors of Schools weie written to by the 
Dnector of Public Instruction who iiomted out thpet no measures 
for X)rovidmg emxiloyment would be effective in existing cir- 
cumstances that did not deal with individuals , that the head- 
master or the principal of an institution should be able to advise 
regarding the careers of each student in his school ; that every 
head of an institution should regaid it as x^s-rt of his duties to 
familiarize himself, with the help of his staff, with the capacity, 
character and ciicumstances of every student of his institution 
and with the possibilities of employment ox>3n to the students ; 

.that the head of each institution should legulaily see guaidirns 

^ We find fiom the Handbook that the price is 12 annas 
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and students and discuss with them the aims that the students*- 
have in view The Inspectors weie also asked to arrange for 
meetmgs of the heads of institutions at each educational 
centie for the purpose of gettmg into touch with employers and 
for collecting and disseminating further information legarding 
possibilities of employment such as openings in local business 
The Inspect 01 s were asked to get in touch with the heads of 
institutions in this matter I would here note that in England 
the most efficient of the agencies which have been establishc d to 
advise as to the choice of employment and wcik amongst seeon- 
daiy schools pupils is an Unemployment Committee of the 
Headmasteis’ Association.” 

42. We have quoted in extenso the relevant para- 
graph from the memorandum of the Dnector of Public 
Instruction. We have no doubt that the directions 
given in paragraph 3 just quoted were most excellent. 
We, however, doubt very much whether these excellent 
instructions have led to any appreciable results. We- 
cannot overlook the fact that the recommendation of 
the Committee, to which we have referred above, namely 
that the Government should give a grant of E.s.200 to 
each bureau has never been carried out and the treat- 
ment of the question has been left in the hands 
of the Inspectors who, we presume, have enough of 
departmental work to do. We also doubt very much, 
whether many of the headmasters m the United Prov- 
inces possess the necessary quahfications which are 
often found in England among the schoolmasters whose 
duty it IS to advise boys as to the choice of careers. 

43. We may now refer, by way of comparison, to 
the committees which were appointed to deal with the 
question of employment in other parts of India. The 
Punjab Goveinment also appointed a Committee, in 
1927 with Sir George Anderson, kt., c.i.e.. Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, as the President. They 
made 24 recommendations some of which are common 
to several other reports and will also find a place in our 
recommendations. The recommendations in the report 
were made on the assumption that it is possible to reform 
the existuig educational methods m such a way as to 
make education in its early stages a real education 
fitting its recipients to proceed either to higher literary 
or professional education or to industrial or commercial 
training or -enabling them to take up their ancestral 
occupation, at any rate under no handicap, if not with 
better equipment than they would have possessed if' 
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they had not received it. In a note appended to this 
report Sir George Anderson observed that : 

“It IS difficult to resist the conclusion thet the rush to join 
anglo-vernacula,r classes with a view to preparation for the 
matriculation examination is most inadvisable, at any rate, from 
the point of view of unemployment It is suggested, therefore, 
that unpromising and needy boys should not be tempted into 
this dangerous path by easy examination standards and by 
excessively cheap education.” 

We are not in a position to express any opinion 
as to how the Punjab Government have dealt with 
this problem smce this report was submitted to them. 

44. In the same year, that is to say 1927, the Bombay Bombay, 
Government directed the Director of Information and 
Labour Intelligence to collect statistics regardmg middle 

class unemployment. The Labour Office thereupon 
undertook the work and carried out an mquiry and 
submitted a report. It is pointed out that in a Presi- 
dency bke Bombay where capital and labour are largely 
unorganized and where the State has no direct relation 
with either, it is difficult even to collect statistics of 
unemployment of the working classes. The difficulty in 
the case of the middle classes was therefore naturally 
greater. What exactly is the position in Bombay at 
present in respect of the employment of the educated 
class and what action has been or is being taken by the 
Government of Bombay, we are not in a position to 
say definitely. 

45. In Madras the Local Government appointed a Mad/ras, 
Committee in 1927 with the Commissioner of Labour, 

Madras, as the President. 

Among the important remedial measures which they 
recommended may be motioned the following : 

(a) The principal remedy for the present un- 
employment should be the diversion of the educated 
middle classes, especially those who own or occupy 
land, to agriculture. 

(b) Larger facilities should be given for educa- 
tion for a practical career, and especially for agri- 
culture. The Committee hopes that zammdars 
will encourage specialists m agriculture to a greater 
degree. 

(c) The secondary schools course should be re- 
organized when necessary to suit the requirements 
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of agricultural and technical and industrial schools 
and "^higher technological institutions. 

{cl) Extension of primary education "and neces- 
saiy traming of the requisite number of teachers 
and the improvement of their prospects is a remedy 
for unemiiloyment. 

46. Their general point of view is thus summed up 
in the report ; 

“ The mam fact is that South India is, and will ho foi some 
time to come, an agticultmal comitiy just as Eow Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and South Afiica Her great irrigation 
systems, hei rice, liei cotton, hei groundnuts, aio jii’ochicts 
of which any couutiy wo aid have a right to bo proud Let 
hei leave for the few the Goveinment scivice cud the Lav and 
devote her talents and oneigios foi tlio imiirovemont of agii- 
culture with mdustiies being gradually developed, and the 
problem of uuomxilojnnont will bo solved ’ 

Whether anything has been done by the Madi’as C4ov- 
ernment on these lines, and if so Avith what result, we 
cannot say Avith anj^ degree of ccrtaint 3 ^, though oim 
imxDression is that the xiroblem of unemx)lo 5 naQent there 
too IS as acute as anywhere else 

47. Our attention has also been drawn to two inter- 
esting reiiorts of two committees apxDOinted by the 
Government of a leadmg Indian State. We refer to 
Travancore. The Travancore Government axipointed 
a Committee in 1928 which reviewed the position in 
Travancore at great length and made certam definite 
suggestions. The Travancore Committee observed that 
the jproblem under investigation aa as by no means jieculiar 
to Travancore It aa'us an All-India xn’oblem. Nearly 
ten years ago the rejiort of the Sadler Commission 
commented on the graAuty of the situation in Bengal. 
In chscussmg the causes of unemxDlojmient they 
obserAmd 

“ That it IS iierfectly clear that the siqiplj'- of educationally 
qualified jiersons seeking employment has been in locent j-ears 
very much in excess of the demand for their sorA^'ices ’* 

They think that among the causes of this malad- 
justment are : 

(a) increase in iioxiulation ; 

(b) slowness of the official and jirofessional class 
in adjusting themselves to changed conditions. 
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They made certain recommendations in regard 
do education and certain other recommendations on 
agricultural and industrial questions which it is not 
necessary for us to notice at length. 

48 The other report is a comparatively more 
recent one submitted by the Travancore Education 
Reforms Committee. This Committee, however, observ- 
ed : 

“ We should not lay stress on the increase in population 
in Travancore in connection with the mciease in unemploy- 
ment, were the decennial inci eases in population in Tiavancore 
anywhere near normel exxoectancy or compaiable to the increases 
found elsewhere in India The increases in population in 
Travancore, however, have been far from normal and very 
much larger than increases elsewhere in Lidia , and in conse- 
quence, the difhculty of the State in being able to supj)oit its 
population and to absorb jirofitably, into normal occupation, 
the educated young men and women in its iiopulation, has 
been greatly intensified Fifty yeais ago, the total population 
in Travancore was approximately two and a half millions. The 
total population now is over five millions 

We may here draw attention to the fact that 
according to the last Census Report the population 
of the United Provinces (British territory) is 48,408,763, 
and of States is 120,670. 

49. Among other causes of unemployment the 
Travancore Education Reforms Committee mentioned 
-the foUowmg : 

{a) the economic depression ; 

(6) the behef among those classes who formerly 
earned their livelihood by manual labour and 
artisan occupations that education should raise 
their level of emxalojTiient and give them oppor- 
tunities to enter professional occupations ; 

(c) the pressure of popula,tion on the IpoIicI, 
the madequacy of small holdings to work profit- 
ably and the insufficiency of agricultural land for 
distribution amongst educated persons wifiiiig to 
be settled on the land ; 

{d) the unwiUingness on the part of the large 
number of educated men who, havmg left bfi 
education at various stages between the vernacular 
middle school and the University, are unwillmg to 
acce]it any form of einjiloyment mvolving manual 
labour and who prefer to continue to search for 
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clerical occupation? rather than adjust themselves- 
to circumstances. 

We are inchned to agree with this diagnosis of the 
trouble so far as it goes because we thmk it equally 
applies to our provmces. In the opimon of the Travan- 
core Committee, 

“ The educational system should be so adjusted that, while' 
all childien are made permanently hterate, there wih be less 
pressure on the professional and clerical occupations and less 
danger of unfitting young men from earning their hving by 
manual occupation of all kmds ” “ We have recommended,” 

say the Committee, “ a complete revision of the primary school 
curriculum bimging it more into touch with loc?l conditions,, 
the abolition of the higher grade literary vernacular courses, the 
opening of vocational bias schools, the restriction of admission to 
secondary schools and colleges and the opening of higher giade 
industrial and technical schools The restiiction on admission 
and the diversion of pupils will not ensm’o greater employment 
unless industries develop and tiade revives , but the disappoint- 
ments are less and the financiel waste is small if the numbers 
of unemployed with high qualifications, acquired often at great 
saoiifice, are reduced Further, the practice! ability to do pro- 
ductive woik must always be a greater asset to the individual 
than the more literal y ability which is all that the majoiity of 
students now obtain ” 

50. We attach considerable importance to this 
report commg as it does from an advanced Indian State. 
We must not be understood to say that we agree with 
every one of their suggestions though there are many 
which we are prepared to endorse When we come to 
deal with the question of education in aU its stages we- 
shall make appropriate recommendations. 
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CHAPTER II 

General review oe evidenge on unemployment 

51. Wo have pointed out above the difficulty which 
we have felt m the course of our work in the absence of 
any statistics on the question of unemployment among 
the educated classes in these provmces. In 3 udgmg, 
however, of the extent of the problem we have to take 
mto consideration the evidence which we have recorded 
at various places, and we feel we are entitled also to 
rely upon our general observation and experience of 
the state ofthmgs prevailing in these provmces. 

52. The general impression left on our mmds is 
that the situation has been steadily deteriorating durmg 
the last 10 or 15 years, and that durmg the last 
five years m particular, the problem has become increas- 
nigly acute. As dlustratuig our view we would refer 
to certain typical statements made before us. Mr. 

S. T. HoUins, Inspector General of Police m these 

-provinces, in the course of his very valuable evidence 
stated as follows ; 

“ Every year,” said Mr. S. T. Hollms, “ hundreds of young Mr S, 
men who have received a literary education and have at least Holhns 
passed the High School Examination apply foi admission to the 
Police Trammg School with a view to seeming appointment 
to the rank of sub-inspectors of police Only a small percentage 
obtained, such appointment, as the adnnssion to the school is 
hmited Only 42 candidates were appointed by direct nonnua- 
tion to the session of the Police Tiaining School that commenced 
m January, 1935 The Inspector Greneial alone received 340 
applications for the 10 nominations he was empowered to make. 

The following figures will show how only a few of the candidates 
who appeared before the divisional committees could be accept- 
ed Sixty-five candidates appeal ed befoi e the Meerut Committee 
for 5 vacancies , 60 in Rohilldiand for 3 vacancies , 54 in Allah- 
abad for 2 vacancies , 54 in Agra for 4 vacancies , 41 m Pyzabad 
for 2 vacancies , 19 in Kumaun for 1 vacancy Apart from this, 
hundreds of applications were received by superintendents of 
police and district magistrates who w^ere only empowered to 
send a small percentage of applicants before divisional com- 
mittees Durmg the year 150 applications weie received m the 
Inspector-General’s office for appomtment to the police minis- 
ter lal staff All applicants were qualified for appointment, but 
none could be accepted as no vacancies existed. Statistics 
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as to tho n.umbsr of applications leceived m districts aie not 
availaMe But it is certain that the nninher -was consideiable ” 
Further on he stated, “ for aiipomtinent as suh-inspectors of 
police, the High School Oeitificate is the minimnm qualification. 
Out of 42 outsiders accepted for admittance as suh-inspeotor 
cadets foi the 1935 session at the Pohce Training School, 11 
were graduates, 2 ireie B A , LL B ’s and 6 had passed the Inter- 
mediate Examination. Thus 19 out of 42 accepted candidates 
possessed qualifications supeiior to the minimum necessaiy. ’ 
“Again, quite a large numhei of young men who have passed 
the School Leaving Oeitificate and Intermediate Exannnations, 
and even a few who have passed the B A Examination enlist 
themselves as iiohce constables every year though no educational 
qualification is necessary At the same time, it is recognized 
that educated young men have the best chance of piomotion in 
the Force ” “In the police ministeiial staff there aie at p^e- 
sent 2 B A ’s and 6 cleiks who have passed the Intermediate 
Examination These were apxoointed on Rs.40 per mensem. 
Four graduates and 6 who have passed the Intermediate Exa- 
mination are approved for appointment as cleiks in pohce offices 
and they will be appointed on salaries of Bs 30 per mensem as 
soon as vacancies occur ” “ Speaking geneially,” said, hlr. 

T. Hollins “there is undoubtedly general unemployment in all 
classer and among all occupations Hundreds of applications 
from literate and illiterate men from rural areas and from towns 
are received for all classes of work Literate posts aie insuffi- 
cient foi those who have been educated and liteiate men aie, 
accepted in a large number for posts in which literacy is not 
required Illiterate persons aie thus, to some extent, unable 
to gat work The economic depression has much affected un- 
employment both among educated and illiterate people. Profits 
from cultivation aie insufficient for all who depend upon it for 
their livelihood ” 

Supplementing his answers to some of the questions 
in the questionnaire Mr. S. T. Hollins said as follows : 

“ I allotted last year 5 vacancies to Meerut and I reqmred the 
i\Ieerut Committee to select 5 of the best candidates from the 
whole division Actually there were not merely 65 candidates 
but theie must have been 200 But then there was a prelmunary 
process of ehmmation Actually 600 to 700 candidates axipiied 
this year for 60 vacancies ” 

53. The following questions put by the Chairman 
and the answers given to them by Mr. S. T. Hollins 
throw further hght on the situation . 

Chan man — ^Am I right m assuming that out of 
700 who ajiiilied there must have been 300 to 400 
graduates ? 

A . — Say 200. 
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Q. — For iiow long have yon observed this tendency 
on the part of graduates to apxdy for jobs in the pohce 
force ? 

A. — ^For 15 or 20 years, certahily 15. Though the 
number was fewer 15 j^-ears ago, -it has been steadily 
11101 easing year by year. 

Q, — ^What would be the entire strength of the mmis- 
terial staff in the “ Police ” all over the province 

A. — ^There aie 46 districts It must be 300 

Q. — ^Have you got any graduates or undergraduates 
111 the ministerial staff ’ 

X— -Quite a large number In my own office I ha,ve 
got young fellows waiting for ajipointments. 

Q, —You say that there are 2 B A , LL B.’s out of 
the 42 outsideis accepted for admittance as sub-msjiec- 
tors for the 1935 session. They are very sensible people 
to have gone into the xiolice service ? 

A — Out of 42 selected I chose 11 graduates and 
2 were B.A., LL.B.’s. Six had jiassed the Intermediate 
Examination 

54. Mr. N. C. Mehta, i.o s.. District Magistra.te 
and Collector of Muzaffarnagar, ui the course of his 
evidence stated as follows : 

“I may quote,” said Mr. Mehta, “conciete instances to prove 
tlie extent of unemployment among the English educated classes, 
at least so far at Government employment is concerned I 
believe, it was in 1931 or 1932 that 5 or 6 vacancies of sub-iegis- 
tiars had to be filled up, and not less than 700 appl-cations weie 
received by me as Inspector General of Registration without the 
jiost having been advertised at all The applications mcluded 
a London Ph D , scores of M A LL B ’s and 1st and 2nd class 
graduates with excellent University and athletic quahfications 
There were some candidates who had secured pretty high places 
even in the ICS Exammation, but failed to get in ” 

At another ]place in the course of his answers, Mr. 
Mehta 'Says. 

” There is no doubt that the question of unemployment among 
the English educated classes has become acute ” 

55. Mr. W. G. P Wall, m a , i e s , Priiicixial, 
Training College, Allahabad, has stated as follows : 

“The number of applications leceived for adimssion to the 
Allahabad Training College is an indication, I think, of the extent 
of unemployment among men who have received University 
education 


Year 

1932 

1933 

1934 


Number of 
applications 
473 
666 
797 


M7 n a 

McHa 


Mi 

W G P. 
Wall 


• • 


• « 
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Tlie mimber of students novv ordinaiily admitted is 70 winch 
include 7 women Many candidates who apply have taken 
a degree in Law in addition A man with Diploma m Agriculture 
apphed for a post m the of&ce as junior clerk ‘ despatcher ’ and 
was appointed He did not mention in his application that he 
had studied for, and obtained a Diploma in Agriculture, as he 
thought such mformation, if given, would go against him ” 

In. the opmion of hir. Wall unemployment had 
increased because the demand for employment had 
increased as family incomes were madequate to meet the 
cost of an improved standard of livmg of the people. 

N. 56. hir. A. jS[. Sajiru, i.c.s., Excise Commissmner 
and Inspector General of . Hegistration, United Prov- 
inces, has m his note on the subject, furmshed some very 
interesting information. Dealing with the question of 
extent and the existence of unemployment, he says : 

“In the years 1928-29, 1929-30, 1930-31 and 1934-35 four 
competitive examinations for excise inspectorship were held 
and for the posts noted below the applicants noted against each 
applied 


Year 

Posts 

LLB 

M A 
& 
MSc 

B A 
& 

B Sc 

B 

Agn 

B 

Com 

Inter 

Total 

A\ erngc 
for eacli 
post 

1928-29 

10 

j 

« 

4 

99 


11 

85 

199 

19*9 

1929-30 

7 

1 

2 

30 

• • 

1 

1 

20 

54 

7-7 

1930-31 

10 

1 

3 

9 

20 


« 

23 

55 

5-5 

1934-35 

8 

13 

68 

236 

4 

17 

125 

463 

58-0 

Total 

35 

17 

83 

385 

4 

29 

253 

771 

22-0 


“ The above figures show the extent of unemployment amongst 
the educated classes In 1934-35 foi each post on Es 80 per 
mensem, 68 qualified persons were competmg even at a cost of 
Es 100 to each candidate 

(а) Seven hundred and twenty-one young men with 
literary education apphed for posts on the last four occa- 
sions though there were only 35 posts offered 

(б) Seventeen LL B ’s despairmg of their chances in the 
legal profession offered themselves for posts in the Excise 
Department. 
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(c) Thirty -three Bachelors of Agriculture having no chance 
for posts in the Agriculture and Commerce branches were 
eompelled to try then luck in the Excise Department. 

(d) Forty-one qualified apphcants applied for unpaid 
apprenticeship in this office in June, 1935 Seventeen 
LL B 's, 4 B Ag ’s, 29 B Com.’s who receive superior and 
specialized education, finding no prospects m the branches 
for which they had qualified themselves, were compelled 
to seek employment m the Excise Department, but only 
4 LL B ’s were successful in getting the posts apphed for ” 

Summing up the situation, the Excise Commissioner 
says, “ All branches are overcrowded and there is no 
department m which demand exceeds supply,” 

57. Mr. H. R. Harrop, m.a., i.e.s., Director of Public Mr, H, B. 
Instruction, m answermg questions stated as follows i Harrop. 

” 1 can quote no facts and figures to prove that unemployment 
-amongst young men exists 1 know that there are plenty of 
apphcants for every Government post and I Imow that it is 
commonly reported that young men cannot find occupation 
I know of a number of young men who would prefer occupations 
other than those in which they are engaged : but I have not met 
with many young men who have been educated and who have 
found no occupation at all ” 

He knew of cases m which young men who had 
keen educated for one purpose had found employment 
in another and he also knew of cases m which well 
-educated young men had refused employment on low 
salaries. 

58. Mr. R. C. Srivastava, b.so., Sugar Technologist, 2£r. M. Q, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Reserach, Cawnpore, Snvas- 
-after pointmg out ‘that no statistics of the miemployed tava 
educated classes in the United Provmces appear to 

have ever been compiled stated as follows . 

“ Speaking, however, in a general way on the basis of one’s 
•experience it is possible to state that unemployment is of two 
kinds There is, firstly the case in which educated men fail to 
find employment of any kind at all, whilst there is the other 
case, comprising a very much larger proportion of the unemployed, 
of those who have succeeded in finding employment of a type for 
which the education which they have received does not constitute 
a qualification Cases are known of graduates selhng milk, M A.’s 
-applying uu'successfully for 3 umor typists’ jobs and Matriculates 
applying unsuccessfully for cycle peon’s j’obs Very few, not 
more than 10 to 15 per cent , of the educated men are probably 
absolutely unemployed, but the number of those having inade- 
<quate employments is not likely to be below 60 to 70 per cent. 
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On tills basis, approximately only 20 per cent, of tlie educated 
classes have employments of a tyjie m keeping with the standard 
of then educational qiualifications ” 

59. Mr. Vishnu Sahay, i.c.s., E-egistrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies and Joint Stock Companies, United 
Provinces, stated as follows : 

“ I have no figuies but I have a large number of relations who 
are graduates of universities and most of whom are unemployed 
In my owir office, I get apiihcations from B A ’s for all clerical 
posts of Bs 20 per mensem, but there are no vacancies Till 10 
yeais ago, people with degrees of foieigii univeisities could get 
quite good employment but now the supply is grossly in excess 
of the demand, and they too cannot find jobs The problem is 
equally acute among those who have received literary education 
and those who have received techmeal education whether in 
India 01 abroad ’ 

Answering Question no. 2 of the questionnaire 
which refers to unemployment among young men who 
have received superior and (or) specialized education and 
who had been forced into employment for which such 
education were unnecessary, Mr. Vislmu Sahay observed 
as follows • 

“ I have ro figuies but I know that 90 pei cent of the mining 
engineers trained at Dhanbad have been unable to obtain em- 
ployment and I know of one, at any rate, who is now an excise 
inspect 01 I know of anothei case of a brilliant Univeisity 
giaduate who received trammg at Manchester in the manufactuie 
of pa^iei at Government expense and after 4 years of imemploy- 
ment turned to the profession of lav ’ 

60. The Chairman would like to add that he knows 
of a case in which a brilliant graduate of a university^ 
111 these provinces, having obtained State scholarship, 
proceeded to England and took a degree in Agriculture 
theie and on his return from England, after waiting for 
several years, has been compelled to accept the position of 
an assistant registrar at a university in these provmces. 

61 We propose now ni the next few chapters to 
deal with the position of edueated men in relation to 
certain professions and occupations in the light of the 
evidence recorded and the inquiries made by us. 



CHAPTER III 

Condition of certain professions 

(A) Civil Engineers 

62. Rai Bahadur Chhuttan Lai, Chief Engmeer of B.a% 
the United Provinces Cnvernment, has given some Bahadur 
very mterestmg evidence with regard to the engmeers Ghhutan 
and we would hke to quote a few extracts from ite LaZ 

“ Luring the last 12 years,” said Mr. Chhuttan Lai, “ there 
has been no recruitment worth the name in this branch In fact 
instead of recruitment there has been drastic retrenchment I 
have, therefoie, not had any opportunities of observing the extent 
of imemployment among young men who have received purely 
hterary education or who aie qualified in the j)iofession of cml 
engineering About the existence of unemxiloyment, however, 
there is no doubt, as is evidenced by the large number of axiphca- 
tions received in my office in spite of the well-lmovn fact that 
owing to the re -organization of the Buildings and Roads Branch, 
all recruitment had been stopped There is the fiuthor evidence 
also which is not in my possession but which has come to my 
knowledge, that for a jiost of engmeer advertised by certain 
district and mimicipal boards hundreds of apphcations had been 
leceived from young men trained not onlj’ in Lidia but abroad 
also During the last 5 years the number of applications re- 
ceived was as follows and none of tho apphcants was axipomted 


(a) Candidates who have received 

purely 


literary education 

• 

272 

{&) Candidates who are qualified for the pio- 


fession of civil engineering — 



(i) Engineers . . 

« • 

66 

(ii) Overseers . 

• • 

217 

(ill) Computers and draftsmen 


103 

Total 


658 

During the same period the numbei of passed students from 

the Thomason Civil Engineermg College, 
follows 

Roorkee, 

was as 

(a) Civil engineers 

• * 

149 

(6) Overseers 

• • 

147 

(c) Draftsmen 

J.l - _ *fO 

« • 

29 


Of these 13 engineers and 12 overseers were given practical 
trainmg in the Buildings and Roads Branch, but only two over- 
seers were appointed in 1931 I can recall to my mind the 
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mstance of one qualified engineei from Rooikee wlio, having 
seived as an engineer for some yeais, was forced by ciicum- 
stances to take to business fiist as a manufactuicr of bucks end 
then as a motoi -merchant ” 

63. The Kai Bahadur was asked to explam why 
durms: the last 12 years there had been no recruitment 
worth the name in his branch of the department “ The 
reason,” he said, “ was political.” “ The Buildmgs and 
Boads Branch is a transferred department. They (i e the 
Government) did not want to recruit under the old con- 
ditions, the ultimate intention bemg that recruitment 
should'^ be wholly m India.” Fuither on, he developed his 
answer and said that the leason was partly political, 
partly financial, /and j)artly the transfer of certam works 
to departmental heads and district boards 

“ The Public Wbiks Depaitment up to 1924 used to mamtam 
distiiot board loads, and also cany on public works foi the 
boaids In 1924, thelv^, was a change in the policy of the 
Government That n\ *^'^itated the transfer of all the district 
loads to the boaids as ‘ as their bmldings All the Govern- 
ment buildings weie aRo transfeiied to the depaitments 
concerned ” 

64 The evidence bbfore us shows that the result 
of the stoppage of recrumpient has not been, as was 
anticipated, to encourage ]Vivate enterjirise in these 
provinces No Indian engin^ring firms of any conse- 
quence have been established during this period, nor 
according to the evidence before us can we sajr that the 
local boards have risen equal to the expectation enter- 
tained at that time in respect of the fnaintenance of 
roads, etc. In fact we were anxious to get dmect evidence 
from the local boards, but we regret to observe that we 
did not succeed in getting before us any representa- 
tives of the municqial or district boards. We have, 
however, been able to jirepare a statement based upon 
the replies of certain boards to letters addressed to them. 

65. Out of 85 municipalities, 2 have not supplied 
the information, and 56 do not employ any engmeers, 
while 4 employ only unqualified men. Of the remaining 
23 nmnicipalities, 9 of the bigger ones, which employ 
from 2 to 4 men each, account for 24 engmeers or sub- 
ordinates, while 14 employ one man each. Of the total 
38 men employed 24 are reported to be quahfied engi- 
neers, 2 assists nt engineers, 1 sub -engineer, 6 overseers 
and 5 sub -overseers. 
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66. From rej)lies received from the district boards, 
we find that 15 district boards employ quahfied engi- 
neers, 4 sub -engineers, 17 upper subordmates or over- 
seers and 4 sub -overseers, while 5 have onlj?- non- quali- 
fied men exempted by the Government, and 2 employ 
no engmeers. Two district boards did not supply the 
information The district board of Lucknow has got 
2 men, i.e. a sub-engineer and an overseer. 

67. We shall now refer to the answers to our 
questionnaire by Mr. H. J. Amoore, i.s.e., Principal, 
Thomason College, Roorkee. At present the Roorkee 
College mauitams a register of unemployment. Ex- 
students of the College can, provided their records are 
satisfactory, register their names for employment All 
whose names are entered have to be truly out of em- 
ployment Accor dmg to Mr. Amoore 

Duimg the last 4 years some 3 ex-Civil Eugmeeimg students, 
after quabfying, had gone to England to try foi the Indian Civil 
•Service In England candidates foi the Indian Civil Seivice 
are allowed to ofier certain engmeeimg subjects Two ex-Civil 
Engineermg students have been successful One was the head 
student of the year 1931 and the othei the head student in the 
year 1933 The 1933 student passed into the Indian Civil 
Service head of the list, obtaming highest inaiks in Engmeeimg 
subjects These students went to England because they found 
suitable opemngs in the Civil Engmeeimg profession in India 
weie haid to find ’’ 

68. Mr. Mahabir Prasad, Professor at the Roorkee 
College thought that many more engineers could be em- 
ployed if Government would take steps m that direction. 
IPe bore witness to the feeling existmg among the young 
men coming out from the Engineermg College that they 
were not being fairly treated in the matter of emxiloy- 
ment by mumcipahties and district boards v/hich could 
take more qualified engmeers in their service. 

69. We have had the benefit of readmg the report 
of the United Provinces Pubhc Works Committee, 1922, 
which was piesidod over by the Hon’ble Mr. (now 
His Excellency Sir) Michael Keane and we shall now 
refer to some of its recommendations. 

70. The Committee says in its rex)ort : 

“ That provincial roads withm municipal limits should be 
tiansferred to the chaige of the mimicipal boards in all cases in 
which, in the opinion of the Government, the mumcipahty 
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entertain an engineer competent, under ordinary administrative 
supervision of the board to secure the efficient upkeep of these 
roads ” 

Similarly in paragraph 16 of their report the Com- 
mittee says : 

‘‘ As all local buildings and roads •will be controlled by the 
boards themselves, the contributions at present payable to Gov- 
ernment will disappear and will pro-vide the boards with re- 
source* which, together with the contribution payable in some 
cases for the upkeep of pro^unclal roads should enable the 
boards to maintain an engmeeiing staff adequate for the work 
which the boards would ordinarilv lequire The Committee 
does nob consider it necessary to prescribe the number, qualifi- 
cations, pajj- or conditions of service of the engmeering staff of 
the boards ” 

71 We realize we are not concerned with any 
question other than the employment of qiiahfied tiained 
men Appioachmg the question from that pomt of 
view, we are compelled to observe that the decision 
ariived at, then, seems to us to have very adversely 
affected the position of qualified engineers in these prov- 
inces though we aie assured that the Committee did not 
intend that the Local Boards should employ unqualified 
men In this connection we would draw attention to 
Resolution no. 8, dated the 1st Juty, 1924, which says : 

“The Government cannot divest themselves of then ultimate 
lesponsibihty towards the tax-xiayer for the due ex^ienditure of 
public funds and should such a contingency unfortunately arise 
it would be incumbent ujion them to consider whether to take* 
action under the sections of the United Provinces District 
Boards Act (X of 1922) which provide for such emergencies 

72 Paragraph 11 of the resolution further states : 

“The Government accept the Committee’s lecommendation 

that in regal d to works financed from their own funds, the local 
boards shall have full administrative control, and the authority 
of the Board in this matter shall be final But with regard 
to the entertainment of technical staff the Governor, acting with 
his Mimsters, feels that at present the boards, owrng to rnexperr- 
ence in tbe administration of public works, may require a certain 
measure of guidance and he cannot therefore agree mth the 
Committee that the discretion of the boards nr the ap]Domtment 
of technical staff should be absolutely unfettered It is not 
considered necessaiy to prescribe any definite scale of pay for 
such staff, as this will be automatically regulated by the condi- 
tions of the market But as is done in the case of municipalities 
Government will lay doivn rules under the Act regarding tbe 
qualifications necessary for the technical staff Sub 3 ect to the 
rules the district boards -wnll be given a free hand m the apjeoint- 
ment of their staff.” 
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73. As regards Civil Engineers and Overseers, our 
conclusions and recommendations are as follows • 

Unemployment amongst Civil Engmeers has m- 
creased since the stoppage of recrmtment to the Build- 
mgs and Roads Branch and has become much more acute 
smce the stoppage of recruitment m the Irrigation 
Branch consequent on the financial depression smce 
1931. We therefore recommend : 

(1) that the pohcy adopted in connection with 
Bmldmgs and Roads m 1922 should be reconsidered 
and revised to secure adequate supervision of all 
Government buildings and roads ; 

(2) that strmgent rules and regulations should 
be laid down to make it compulsory for Municipal 
and District Boards to have quahfied engmeers 
and overseers to mamtam the roads and buildmgs 
under their control m efficient condition ; 

(3) that m order to secure rehabihty and effi- 
ciency of execution of contract woik it should be 
ruled that A and B class contractors must have 
quahfied engineers as employees or partners and 
all C class contractors should similarly have over- 
seers as partners or employees ; 

(4) that to secure comphance with these recom- 
mendations, the existmg laws and rules may be 
amended, if necessary. 
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{B) Mechanical and ElecUical Engineers 

74. While we are dealing with imemployniont among 
civil engmeexs and overseers tramed at Eoorkee, we thmk 
we may reier to the position among the mechanical 
and electrical enguieeis. Fiom a letter addressed to 
us by Mr HP. Plidpot, on behalf of the Prmcix^al, 
Engineering College, Benares Hindu University, we find 
that ajiproximately 562 B Sc (Engmeeinig) degree 
students and 313 Licentiate Dijiloma students have 
completed then’ couises ni Mechanical and Electrical 
Engmeermg and jiassed the Final Engmeeimg Exami- 
nation of the Benares Hmdu Unversity. The authorities 
of the Engmeermg College endeavour to keep m touch 
with their past students ; and tliej’- are of the opnnon 
that net more than 10 jier cent aie out of employment. 
Recent commmiicatioiis received by the authorities of 
the College from past students have given the jilaces 
of employment of 248 of them 

75. It has, hovcver. been brought to our notice 
that the arrangements for the practical tianimg of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers are not as satis- 
factory as they should be and Sir William Stamjie has 
particularly emphasized this aspect of the education 
of this class of engmeeis Our attention has also been 
drawn to the cases of some men who, havmg received 
education m Mechanical and Electrical Engmeermg in 
England or other foreign countries, have found it 
extremely difficult to get any emxiloyment on their 
return to this country, mainly because they have not 
had adequate jiractical trammg 

76 We recommend that some ariangements should 
be made for affordmg opxiortumties to these men for 
receiving jiractical trammg, for mstance, wiule placmg 
Government orders with &ms it may be stipulated that 
subject to other terms and prices bemg the same, pefer- 
ence will be given to firms that voll afford facihties for 
practical tiaimiig of Indian engmeers recommended by 
Government 
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(G) Graduates in Mining and Metallurgy 

77. We would now refer to the evidence of Mr N P 
Professor ISF P. Gandhi, m a., b.so., a r.s m , n.i.o., Gandhi 
Fas, etc , of the Mmmg and Metallurgy Department, 

Benares Hindu University. 

78. We gather from a note of his that the Univer- 
sity has turned out 4.6 graduates in Mining and 
Metallurgy between 1927 and 1934, and it is satisfactory 
to note that, excluding the last batch turned out a 
few months ago, almost all the graduates have obtamed 
employment at leadmg mmes or metallurgical works 
after graduation The starting salary has been about 
Rs. 100 per mensem m most cases, and Rs.l50 in several 
cases ; 9 or 10 of them are now drawing salaries of 
Rs.200 per mensem or more. 

“ This seven-yeaT- period (1927-34) lias coincided with a 
peiiod of severe tiade depression in the countiy, and the above 
result,” says Professor N. P. Gandhi “ has been obtcained also 
in spite of the fact that the Government of India has estabbsbed 
a School of Mines at Dhaiibad (Bihai and Oiissa) in 1926 at a 
cost of about sixteen lakbs of lupees and on which it has been 
spending about one and a half lalchs of lupees per yeai ” 

79. It may, however, be jiomted out that the 
Benares Hindu University like the Ahgaiii Mushm 
Umversity is not a provincial university and it attracts 
students from all parts of India It would not, therefore, 
be correct to conclude from a statement of this general 
character that students belonging to the United Prov- 
mces have, to any large extent, availed themselves of the 
opportunities for framing in these branches provided 
by the Benares Hindu University. As Professor H. P. 

Gandhi himself says, ‘‘ the students of the United Prov- ^ 
inces have been rather slow m takmg advantage of the 
opportunities provided by his department. Only 8 out 
of 46 graduates m Minmg and Metallurgy turned out by 
his department so far were residents of the United Prov- 
inces, and even out of these, 4 were only domiciled 
residents (3 from Bengal and 1 from the Central Prov- 
inces) ” 

He went on to add : 

‘ In, quality also, most of these 8 eutiauts from the United 
Provinces were not as good as the aveiage from the other 
provinces and states, and were admitted mostly as a concession 
to the Piovince in which tins Univeisity is situated ” 
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Th.0 mimbsr of students on the rolls of the department dur- 
ing the session 1933-34 was 74, out of which only 8 were from 
the United Provinces The students were drawn from various 
Provinces and States as shown below . 


Provinces States 


Madras 27 

United Provinces S 

Bombay 6 

Punjab 6 

Bengal 5 

Bihar and Orissa 2 

As am 2 

Central Piovmces 1 


57 


Cochin 4 

Indore 3 

Mysore 2 

Travancore 2 

Baroda 2 

Jodhpur 2 

Limbdi 1 

Bhavnagar 1 


17 


“ An important leason for the smallness of tlie number 
and poor quality of the students fiom the United Pio- 
vinces,” said Professor Gandhi, “ seems to be that the 
Umted Piovmces Government, in its Department of Indus- 
tries, has made no provision for scholarslups available for study 
m tins depaitment It is not as if the United Provinces Gov- 
ernment does not wish to encourage the study of Mining among 
the students of the United Provmces It estabhshed two 
scholarships of the monthly value of Rs 70 each tenable by the 
United Provmces students for studying Mining at the School of 
Mines at Dhanbad ” Professor Gandhi complained that 
“ when a representation for a few scholarships of Rs 50 per mensem 
foL the study of Mimng and Metallurgy at the Benares Hindu 
Umversity was made to the Dnector of Industries, Umted Prov- 
inces, the proposal was turned dorvn on grounds of finance, 
although it was pointed out that this department provided a 
course in Metallurgy which the Dhanbad school did not, and 
that there was more Metallurgy than Mining in the Umted Prov- 
inces ” The number of students at the Dhanbad School 
of ]\Iines “ has been dechmng continuously for the last 5 years 
(it has fallen from about 120 to 45), and the Umted Provinces 
Government has now abohshed its scholarships tenable at the 
said school. The number of students in the Metallurgy Depart- 
ment of the Umversity has been rismg continuously for the last 
5 years (it has risen from about 23 to about 75), but the Umted 
Provinces Government has again turned do5vn on financial 
grounds a second representation made recently for a few scholar- 
slu]Ds even of the monthly value of Rs 40 And yet, the same 
Government has granted a few months ago a short term scholar- 
ship (lump value Rs 2,600) to a Metallurgy graduate of this 
department for a higher study of MetaUmgy m Europe ” 

80. Accor dmg to Professor Gandhi “ the Metallm'gy 
degree of the Benares Hindu University has received rather 
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■wide recognition in India, as will appear from the following 
5 instances 

{a) The Tata lion and Steel Company recruit several 
apprentices every year for their work at Jamshedpur They 
have placed the B Sc degree m Metallurgy of the Benares 
Hmdu University in the forefront of the quahfications 
desired 

(&) The Government Ordnance Department recruits some 
. apprentices from, time to time foi its Metal and Steel 
Factory at Ishapore It has also placed the B Sc degree 
m ]\Ietallurgy of the Benares Hmdu University m the fore- 
front of the qualifications desired and announced it in the 
Government Gazette 

(c) The Public Service Commission selected a young 
B Sc in Metallurgy of the Benares Hindu University for 
the temporary vacancy of an Assistant Metallurgist at the 
East Indian Railway works at Jamalpur (foi a year) on a 
salary of Rs 340 per month 

{d) The Indian Copper Corporation has taken up 4 
young B Sc s in Metallurgy of the Benares Hindu Urn- 
versity one after the other for their Copper and Brass works 
at Ghatsila and one of them is now paid Rs 260 per mensem 
until free quarters ” 

81. The conclusions we have arrived at are : 

(1) that the students tramed at the Engmeermg . 
College, Benares, have Intherto generally been 
successful in securing employment somewhere or 
other m India ; 

(2) that there is scope both m British India and 
in the Indian States, particularly m those where 
there are mmes, for the employment of men tramed 
m Miimig and Metallurgy but, unfortmiately young 
men belongmg to the Umted Provmces have hither- 
to been slow m avaihng themselves of the educa- 
tional facihties offered by that University ; and 

(3) that there is necessity for a proper system 
of practical trainmg for Indian engmeers m these 
provinces generally — a pomt on which Sik William 
Stampe has, in oiir opimon, rightly laid so much 
stress. 

82. In makmg the thnd suggestion, we do not over- 
look the evidence of Mr. Mahabir Prasad of the Thomason 
Roorkee Engmeermg College, who has told us that 
students of the Roorkee College are generally sent for 
practical trainmg to various executive engmeers or 
the evidence of Messrs. Bhim Chandra Chatterji and 
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R. S. Jam, Professors of the Engineering College, 
Benares, who have told ns that after the end of the ” 
third year their students go out for jpractical framing 
practically for 6 to 9 months commg back m November 
or "December when they begin their work again. In our 
opmion, it is necessary that some well-thought-out system 
for imparting such practical training to civil, mechanical 
and electrical engineers should be provided, and this 
may necessitate some consultation with and co-opera- 
tion on the part of some departments of the Govern- 
ment, factories and big mdustries m these provinces and 
possibly outside "We should leave the preparation of 
such a scheme to experts and we suggest that steps maj^ 
be taken to prepare a scheme to complete the practical 
side of the education of mechanical and electrical 
eiigmeers so that they be fit for immediate employment 
by the Government and mdustrial concerns. 

"VVe desire to lay emphasis on this suggestion parti- 
cularly because m the case of our yomig men there is 
no backgi’ound either m theu homes or m their other 
environments as there is m some other countries. 
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(D) Chemists 

83. We shall nov," deal with unemplo 5 Tiient among 
graduates of the universities of these piovmces who have 
received education m Chemistry at the various univer- 
sities. 

84. Accordmg to the evidence of Dr. N. D. Dhar, D? N R, 
D.so. (London and Pans), f.i.o , i.e s., Piofessor of Dhar 
Chemistry at the AUahahad University, 

" Roughly 150 M.Sc ’s m Chemistry passed out of the Umver- 
sity durmg the last 15 years , and out of them about 100 
students had got teachmg or research jobs throughout the whole 
country Ten percent of them get salaries from Rs 500 using 
up to Rs 800, 20 per cent getting salaries from Rs 200 to 
Rs400, and the lemainmg getting salaries fiom Rs 100 to 
Rs 200. ” 

85. Dr. S. Dutt, m.a , pus. (Cal.), d so., d i.o. D? S 
(Lend.), Reader m Chemistry, University of Allahabad, 
speaking on the sub 3 ect referred to the 60 M.Sc ’s that 

had passed from the Chemistry Department durmg the 
last 9 years. He had kept a record of figures of 
employment of these men and they were as follows • 

Nineteen received employment m sugar factories, 3 
in soap factories, 1 in a coUieiy as an analyst, 3 as 
analysts under Government, 5 as school and college 
teachers, 9 people are definitely unemployed, 6 received 
occasional employment, 2 died while workmg as unpaid 
apprentices Total 48 

86. On the other hand, Lieut. Haider Khan, Reader Lieut 
m Chemistry at the Aligarh University, told us that Haider 
young men on leavmg his Chemistry Department try Hhan. 
to become deputy collectors first, and when they fail 

in their endeavour they try to become lawyers and 
jom tbe legal profession, and if the prospects are bad 
then they try to go to the department of teachmg and 
join the training college 

87. At this stage we consider it necessary to refer 
to the evidence of that emment scientist. Dr M N. Saha, 

T> sc., E R.s , Head of the Physics Department at the 
Allahabad University. According to Dr. Saha, the 
develop!) ent of the sugar mdustry m the United Provm- 
ces has given employment to 600 chemists and an equal 
number of engineers, a hundred experts in the Ime, 
a thousand clerks and storekeepers, besides about 
half a lakh of skilled workmen and unskilled labourers. 
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88 We have no independent means of checkmg these 
figures but we may assume that they represent more or 
less accurately the amount of employment created in 
lecent years by the development of sugar mdustry. 
While this IS re-assurmg we are bomid to point out tlia^t in 
his oral evidence Dr. Saha made certam very miportant 
statements showmg how young chemists are at times 
treated by their employers. This portion of his state- 
ment IS so important that we make no apology for 
reproducmg the questions and answers from his evidence. 

Q. — You say at ^lage 2 of your memorandum that 
sugar factories have found emjiloyment for 500 chemists. 
Could you give us any idea as to how many of them 
belong to this province ? 

A — ^They are mostlj?- of these provmces. 

Q , — A good many of them must be your ^Dupils ^ 

A — Some of them are my pupils. 

Q — On what salary do they start ? 

A — The pay given by Indian mdustrialists is very 
small. 

Q — ^Are these chemists treated well by the proprietois 
of these factories I have heard complamts. 

A, — There are always complamts about paj^-. There 
ought to be legislation that they should get their pay 
durmg the whole year. 

Q. — I have been told that a capitalist will only pay 
the chemist his full salary for the working months, half 
salary when the factory is not working and some times 
no salary at all. 

A. — There ought to be some legislation by which 
skilled labourers should be properly paid. It is very 
discouraging for a man to get Rs 90 for four months 
and get nothing for the remauimg eight months. 

g 89 As bearmg on this sta^tement of Dr. Saha we 
would also draw attention to the statement of Mr R. C. 
Srivastava, Sugar Technologist, Imperial Conned of 
Agricultural Research, Cawnpore. Mr. Srivastava 
pomted out that 

“ Out of 142 cane-crushing factories in India 68 factories were 
situated in the United Provinces but that most of these factories 
had been estabhshed by men belonging to other provinces 
People from the Punjab, Calcutta and Bombay were more enter- 
prismg and they are prepared to take more risk than the 
Umted Provinces people do 
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90. The rest of his statement on this question is so 
important that u e would like to quote from the original 
record. 

Q. — ^Dr. Saha told us yesterda 3 ’" that the sugar fac- 
tories had found 3 ohs foi something like 600 chemists 
111 this province and manj^ of them are men who have 
received education in Chemistr57- either ni Allahabad or 
ni Benares or ni Camipore m j’-our technological insti- 
tute We inquired wlietlier they were adequate^ paid 
and wo v'cro told yesterday that they were not paid 
all the year round and that during the off season they 
wore jiaid either half the salary on which they were 
engaged or no salary 

A . — ^\Vhen the demand was verj’ keen our hoj^s got 
as much as B.s.200 to start with. Now the aveiago 
would be Ivs 75 to Bs.lOO. 

The question to my mind is not whether they get 
Rs.75 or Bs.lOO. But if thej’- are engaged at Bs 100 
tlie^’’ must get Bs.lOO all the 3 ^ear lound unless the 
contract provided that they would get Bs.lOO for a 
certain number of months in the year If such a thing 
exists no goveriimont could afford to ignore evils of that 
land. 

Mr. Gavin Jones : Those are very few cases. 

A . — Contracts are not broken. They are employed 
for the cane-crush mg season, that is, trom November 
to Ma 3 ', and they are jiaid their full salaiy for the season. 
When the factory closes down the 3 ’’ are not paid for the 
off season. 

Q . — ^Are these terms cx^ilaincd to them m the letter 
of appointment 

A . — Even without that there is always the notice 
clause. 

Q — ^Unless we have an explanation it looks as though 
it were victnniy.ation ? 

A — Wg camiot compel a factory to follow a certam 
agreement The Director of Industries wanted to do 
that and he refen ed that to the Chambers of Commerce. 
Theie was so much ojiiiosition that he had to drop that 
matter. What I am doing is this. I have an 
emplo 3 unent bureau during the last three years I 
have sent somethmg lilce 200 to 300 men from this 
bureau. I am touring about throughout the season 
and I see the work of these men. In some cases where 
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we find that a man is not working jiroperly his pay 
IS reduced and sometimes he is discharged When men 
are sent through my office they do not deal with them 
in the same high-handod way as they do otherwise, 

91. We examined ’Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh of 
Daurala (district Meerut) who was at one time a 
member of the Legislative Assembly and who is m charge 
of a big sugar factory belongmg to the Delhi Cloth 
and Genera] MiUs, Limited According to him the 
factory employs about 15 giaduates and under-graduateSj 
a Chief Engmeer, who started life in the Delhi Cloth 
and General MiHs, Ltd , on a very small salary?-, and 
who has got practical Imowledge of his subject though 
he does not possess any degiee, and a chemist who gets 
Rs 1,500 per mensem. 

Chaudliri Mukhtar Smgh v/as asked whether some 
of the sugar factories in this jirovince and elsewhere 
had emjiloyed graduates in chemistry and had not 
treated them fairly in the matter of their salaries. 
The answer which he gave was as follows : 

“At least this has not happened on m'y sido Wc took 
2 M Sc ’s, one B Sc and trained them in sugar ” 

92. Upon the evidence to which we have referred 
we are afraid that there is foundation for the statement 
made by Dr Saha It seems to us that while graduates 
in Chemistry succeed more than others in gettmg em- 
ployment they are not always fairly treated bjr then 
employers. The employers not mioften break their 
contracts mth their employees. The remedy for these 
tramed scientific employees is to organize themselves to 
enable them to deal efiectively with unsatisfactory 
and unsympathetic employers 
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{E) Pioducts of the Technological Institute 

93. The figures supplied to us by Mr J A H. Duke, Mt J A. 
Principal, Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, II Puke, 
Cawnpore, who was at that time ofiicieTing Director of 
Industries, United Provmccs, are distmctly re-assuring 
Accordmg to him the total number of students who 
passed from the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute 
IS 160. The number of passed students employed was ® 


as follows : 

(i) (a) In Government service . . 14 

(6) In Factories OAid Laboiatoiies 88 

(c) Working in their own concerns 11 

(d) Receivnig furthei tiaimng in India 

' or abroad 5 

(e) Otherwise engaged 7 


125 

(ii) Unemployed . . 20 

(ill) Deceased . 5 


Total 150 


‘‘ It will appeal/ so says Mr. Duke and we gladly 
endorse his comment, “ Ibat so far as the Institute is con- 
cerned the percentage of employed students (85 3 per cent ) is 
high and very satisfactoiy ” 

94. Mr. Dul?:e has also given us a statement showing 
the total number of students passed out and employed 
since 1928 onwards from various technical and educa- 
tional schools mamtained by the Government and we 
reproduce the whole of that statement, as appendix III. 

95. We do not thmk that we can make any 
recommendations regardmg the products of the Techno- 
logical Institute as the percentage of em^Dloyment among 
them is high and very satisfactory. 
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(F) Bachelors of Commerce 

96. We shall now deal with -unemployment among 
Bachelors of Commerce. The three Universities, which 
have Faculties of Commerce are Allahabad, Lucknow 
and Agra. Between the years 1928-29 and 1933-34, 
the number of B.Com.’s produced in these provmces 
was 690. 

97. Mr. H. B. Harrop, m.a., i.e.s.. Director of 
Public Instruction, United Provinces, exjiressed the 
opinion in answer to question no. 14 of our question- 
naire that he was not very hopeful, that any concrete 
results would come from estabhshing more mstituiions 
especially designed to teach commercial, mdustrial 
or agricultural pursuits at this stage. In the course 
of his evidence it was pomted out to him that a large 
number of witnesses had suggested that we must look 
forward to a great industiial development of the jprov- 
ince for finding employment on any substantial scale 
for our educated young men. In this connexion it was 
also pointed out to him that some of the witnesses 
had humoiu’ously described the B. Com.’s as only 
“ be kam” (workless). The answer was • 

“ That IS so That is unfortunately the position It seems that 
B Com ’s who thinli that they may get jobs in commeieial 
concerns, caimot get any, not that there are not jobs but there 
IS nobody to back them and there is a strong prejudice among 
Indian merchants and Indian businessmen against these young 
men, partly because the former feel that they have not got the 
necessary practical knowledge, and paitly because they think that 
they can get then work done much moie cheaply by engaging 
semi-educated men ” 

98. Mr. W. J Packwood, Director, Cawiipore, 
Chemical Works, Camijiore, expressed the opinion tha-b 
the Indian who starts an industry does not want a 
B. Com. in his office simply because he can get along with 
the Rs.20 Munim. He referred to the case of a yomig 
man, a B Com., working in the Begg Sutherland MiUs, 
who came to his office and he recommended him to a 
certain big industrialist in Cawnpore. When the young 
man saw the latter he was told 

“ that Iheie would bs no opportunity for him there ” 

99. The Merchants’ Chamber of Commerce have 
expressed the opmion in their memorandum that one 
respect in which the commercial education may be 
very much improved, particularly from the point of 
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view of the einj)loyineiit of the recipients, is by 
replacement of the present I. Com. and B. Com. 
courses, by a three years’ theoretical degree course 
followed by a year’s trammg in the course of actual 
service m a commercial office. Mr. Padmapat Smg- 
hama, a leadmg mill-owner of Cawnpore and a 
representative of the Merchants’ Chamber, speaking 
m regard to training m commercial offices said that 
the B.Com ’s simply went on with their studies without 
any practical exjperience He however admitted. 

“ That hitherto commercial offices and banks do not ahord 
opportumties for practical traimng to these men in their 
offices ” 

He pointed out, however, that while all the young- 
men could not be taken, provision could certainly be 
made for some, and that if all the commercial houses 
m Cawnpore were prepared to take some of the B.Com ’s 
he thought they could take m about 25 to 30 boys 
annually. 

100. We had before us also Mr Kalka Prasad 
Bhatnagar, M a , ll.b , Dean of the Faculty of Com- 
merce in the Agra Umversity. His attention was drawn 
to the complaint made by busuiessmen that the B.Com.s 
were not good for office work as they lacked practical 
knowledge of the reqmrements of an office or com- 
mercial house His answer was that there were 
businessmen on the University Committee but they 
had made no complaints of this character inside the 
University. When asked whether the Umversity should 
not provide for some practical knowledge his answer 
was as follows : 

“Practical knowledge can only be given in business firms 
For mstance, take the case of banks I do not think any bank 
would allow our students to touch their ledgers and find out 
about the accounts of different persons They do not thmk 
that the students can be entrusted with that kind of confidential 
information So far as the theory of banking is concerned, we 
teach them all right Six months’ traimng would enable our 
students to work in any bank very well ” 

101. Mr. Krishna Kumar Sharma, m.a., b.com.. 
Professor of Economics of the Sanatan Dharma College, 
Cawnpore, admitted that to a certain extent it was true 
that the B.Com ’s possessed no practical knowledge and 
that some sort of practical training was necessary. 
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102. Lala Diwan Ohand, M A , Principal, D A.-V. 
CoUege, CawniJore, and ex -Vice- Chancellor of the Agra ' 
University said that there was commerce degree in the 
Agra University and that some of the B Com ’s went 
to offices, some took to business, some became teachers 
of Commerce and some adopted Law as their profes- 
sion. 

The evidence which -we have hitherto noticed with 
regard to B Com ’s if it stood alone, would compel us 
to take rather a gloomy view of the prospects of the 
B.Com.’s But as against that evidence we are bound 
to refer to the letter of ]\lr M K. Ghosh, m.a , B com. 
(Lond.), Head of the Commerce Department and Dean 
of the Faculty of Commerce at the University of 
Allahabad, and the evidence of Mr. K. L. Govil, m.a., 
B.coM., Lecturer in Commerce at the same University. 

103. Mr. M. K. Ghosh pomted out that “ at Allah- 
abad the Commerce classes were started in the year 1923 and 
the first hatch went out in 1925 Rince then as many as 163 
students m all bad received the B Com degree from the 
Allahabad University making an average of 16 graduates a year 
Out of 163 the Commeice Department of Allahabad had received 
information about 127 graduates Of these 4-9 were engaged 
in business, 20 m Government service, 15 in teaching, 9 in law, 

2 in railway service and 3 in miscellaneous service , in all 98 were 
employed and 29 were prosecutmg their studies for higher edu- 
cation. I am confident,” says Mr. Ghosh, “ most of the 36 un- 
accounted for must be engaged in one or the other capacity 
Of the 49 graduates engaged in business a fan? number were 
holdmg responsible posts such as managers of branches of 
banics, secretaries of insurance compames, auditors and account- 
ants, company secretaiies, stock brokers, etc , and the rest 
were doing their mdependent busmess or serving as clerks or 
accountants in big busmesses ” 

He pomted out that there were certam Imes of Gov- 
ernment service for which Commerce graduates were 
emmently fitted, for instance, the Income-tax Depart- 
ment, the Customs Department, the Hallways, the 
Co-operative Department, the accounts and auditing 
service and the secretariat posts in the Government 
offices. He also stated that the Central Government 
had issued mstructions to give preference m the recruit- 
ment of Income-tax Inspectors to Commerce graduates 
with Advanced Accounts and Auditing. In his opinion, 
the Commerce graduates had fared better than the 
Arts or Science graduates. 
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104. ]\!r. K. L Govil who also a]32Deared on behalf Mr. K, L. 
-of the Commerce Department of the Allahabad Uni- 

wersity in his oral evidence supported the Ime taken 
by Mr Ghosh. He, however, said that the univer- 
sities could impart only theoretical Imowledge but 
suggested that after the 2 -years’ course there should be 
one year’s practical trammg. He went on to say that 
durmg the current year his department had arranged 
with some busmessmen for such jiractical trammg and 
expressed the hope that Government might assist them 
in securmg opportunities for practical trammg to their 
boys m big business houses in India. 

105. On the whole we are inclined to thmk that the 
evidence before us shows that the B Com.’s of the 
Allahabad University and the Lucknow University have 
been particularly fortunate but this good luck has not 
attended the careers of those who have taken degrees 
in Commerce from the other provincial universities. In 
any case it seems to us that the utility of the B Com ’s 
is considerably discounted partly because of a certain 
prejudice among Lidian businessmen and partly because 
their education is almost wholly theoretical and does not 
fit in the standard required by commercial houses or 
busmess ofiS.ces. 

108. We accordingly recommend that all univer- 
sities which provide for mstruction m the Bachelor of 
Commerce course should make arrangements for some 
practical trammg bemg given to their B Com. students 
in consultation with the possible employers of such men, 
so that they may have some idea of work done in com- 
mercial houses or those departments of Government 
where there may be scope for their employment. 
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(G) Medicine 

107. We propose now to deal with the question or 
unemployment m the medical profession using that 
expiession m its largest sense. At the outset, v/e desire 
to express our regret that at the t^o big centres of medi- 
cal education m these provinces, viz Luclmow and Agva, 
we did not have the advantage of examining any 
lepiesentative of the medical profession. We have, 
however, tried to make good this deficiency by collecting 
evidence and mformation fiom certam other quarters 

108. As stated above, there are at present two big 
centres of medical education in these provinces. At 
Lucknow there is the King George’s Medical CoUege, 
which IS now an integral part of the Lucknow University 
At Agra there is a medical school mamtamed b3’' tlie 
Government. The State Medical Faculty, we under- 
stand, jirescribes the courses of study and conducts the 
exammation. 

109. Lieut.-Col H. Stott, o b e., i m.s , Prmcipal, 
King George’s Medical College, writes to us to say that he 
could furnish no useful mformation as a witness but Jie 
forwarded to us a few comments on the whole question. 
Accoidmg to him there is no marked degree of unemploy- 
ment amongst doctors in the United Provinces. 

“ We have been,” says Lieut -Col. Stott, “ careful not to 
turn out such numbers as would flood the Province with such ” 

This opmion, however, is m direct conflict with 
the rest of the medical opmion which wo have been able 
to collect 

<l 110 Lieut. -Col. R. S Towmsend, m c , m d., i.m s , 
Officiating Inspector General of Civil Hosjiitals, Umted 
Provmces, has given us more definite mformation in his 
letter of the 12th March^ 1935. Accordmg to Lieut. -Col. 
Townsend 

“ the figures with regard to the numbei of students who 
passed out m the year 1933-34 from the Medical School, Agra, 
and the King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, are shown 
below • 

Licentiates . . . . 63 from the Agra Medical 

School 

Graduates . 47 from the King George’s 

Medical College, Lucknow 

The probable numbei of vacancies in the Provincial Medical 
Service is 6 per annum, while the probable number of vacancies 
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^er anaum m the Subordinate Service is 17. Goveimnent 
-medical officers are lecruited from amongst the students ■who 
pass from the Medical School and the College in the Province. 
But under the rules not more than 10 per cent of the appomt- 
ments can be given to candidates educated elsewhere than at 
■the ICmg George’s Medical College ” 

Dealmg with the question of unemployment, Lieut.- 
Cfol Townsend says m the same letter, 

“ The fact that medical graduates offer themselves for 
employment in the Provmcial Subordinate Medical Service on 
less pay and also as honorarj?' workers in the hospitals in the 
Umted Provinces undoubtedly indicates that unemployment 
prevails in the medical profession Exact figures of those un- 
employed are, however, not available in my office.” 

111. In answer to our inquiries regardmg private 
medical practitioners settled in rural areas and the sub- 
sidized dispensaries in the United Piovmces, Col. H. C. 
Buckley, m.d , f r.c.s.e , i.m s , Inspector General of Civd 
Hospitals, United Provmces, has furnished us with some 
useful information. It appears that there are only 21 
private medical practitioners settled m rural areas m only 
125 districts and a subsidy of Rs.400 is paid to a medical 
licentiate while a subsidy of Rs.600 is paid to a medical 
graduate annually by Government, and Rs 360 per 
annum are paid by the local body concerned for medicmes. 
As regards subsidized dispensaries it appears theie are 
46 dispensaries m only 25 districts and Rs 1,312 are paid 
as Government share of the recurrmg charges of a rural 
subsidized dispensary. The capital cost of construction 
is also shared half and half by Government and the local 
body concerned. A few dispensaries m the districts of 
Garhwal and Almora get only Rs 900 jier annum as 
subsidy. 

112. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Mushtaq All Khan 
.Saheb, b.a., Deputy Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces, has furnished us with a statement showmg the 
number of medical men employed by district and muni- 
cipal boards m the United Provinces. We append these 
lists also. (See Appendix IV.) 

' 113. An exammation of the figures just referred to 

-convmces us that what has hitherto been done to sub- 
sidize medical licentiates or medical graduates in rural 
areas of dispensaries is wholly inadequate to the 
needs of the Provmce. There is a large number 
of districts which goes absolutely unrepresented in 
the hst which has been furnished to us by Colonel 
Buckley, nor are we satisfied that the district or 
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mumcipal boards have done as much as they might 
or should have done. While we register this complaint 
we are hoimd also to jiomt out that according^ 
to the evidence before us there appears to be marked 
reluctance or unwillingness on the part of the medical 
graduates or licentiates to settle down m rural areas 
which we considoi to be very deplorable. It may be- 
that the rural population will not be able to pay them 
at the same scale as the urban population but we cannot 
believe that if our young men realized as keenly as they 
should, the gravity of the problem of unemployment, 
and if they also took into consideration the economic 
conditions of their country-men living in rural areas,, 
they will not, with a certain degree of persistence- 
arid earnestness, be able to earn a livuig in rural areas 
which they find it difficult to do m bigger tovms owing 
to the stress of competition. 

114. At our second sitting m Allahabad m April" 
last, we approached some representatives of the medical 
profession for evidence. Accordingly Major D, R. Ranjit 
Smgh, iM.s. (retned), Dr. S N Basu, Bar Bahadur 
Dr. B. N. Banerji and Dr. Jeiraj Behan gave oral 
evidence before us and some of them furnished us with 
written memoranda. Dr. B. N. Banerji was of the 
opmion that medical graduates did not go to settle down 
m rural areas firstly because they did not get a living 
wage, secondly because there was a great deal of com- 
petition with quack practitioners m villages. That 
was more or less the opmion of Dr. Basu also. It was 
pomted out, however, to them that one reason for tho 
inabihty of these graduates to pick up practice might 
be that their system of treatment and their medicmes. 
were probably more expensive Dr. Banerji said that 
compared to the mdigenous thmgs their medicmes were 
slightly more expensive 

1 15 It has also been suggested to us by the gentle- 
men whom we examined that one method of providmg 
employment for medical graduates may be by encourag- 
ing a research of various indigenous drugs by experi- 
mentation and by startmg industries for the man'^ac- 
ture of such Indian drugs as are recognized to bo 
efficacious by competent medical opmion. It would also 
be necessary to standardize such drugs. The example of 
the Bengal Pharmaceutical Works started under the 
auspicies of Sir P. C. Bay should be foimd to be. 
encouragmg. 
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116. We may in this connexion refer to a lesolntion 
moved m the Council of State by the Hon’ble Sir Nasar- 
vanji Choksy at the September session. Some members 
of the Council also uiged the development of mdigenous 
drugs along with the control of imported drugs, but 
the Government of India were of the opinion that 
the problem was a^ provincial one and the provmces felt 
unable to provide adequate funds to prevent the sale 
of spurious drugs. We presume that the development of 
mdigenous drugs also cannot bo taken m hand for want 
of fimds, but what we suggest is that Government may 
help those who maj^ desire to start such an industry by 
placing at their disposal proper expert advice and if 
necessary by subsidizmg them withm certam limits. 

117. There are one or two other points to wliich our 
attention has been called. Rai Bahadur Dr. R. N. 
Baneiji, supported by his colleagues, said, 

“tie modern system of medicine reqmres specialization and I 
submit that if this present medical administration which has 
become very old and antiquated is modennzed and if we are 
allowed to practise the profession as it is done in the West and 
the whole of the civihzed world and do it by speciahsts the- 
present system will have simply to be broken In IMirzapur, 
Fatehpur, or any second class or third class district there is a civil 
surgeon . . . and there is an assistant surgeon who is called 
a medical officer They are controlled by the Government 
They are expected to be masters of everything in medical science 
If that system is broken and modernized and instead of paying 
Rs. 1,000 to the civil surgeon we employed 5 medical graduates 
on an honorarium of Rs 200 each and we divide the work among 
them, the same money will be utihzed and you will not only be 
providing for medical graduates but you will make the system 
efficient . ... A general practitioner in the western 
system uses the stethoscope Our present system demands 
that we should take his sputum, blood, urine, etc. If this work 
IS done m a hospital by a number of honorary smgeons the work 
wiU be more efficiently done and the people will appreciate it ” 

118 We are afraid that as a committee we cannot 
go mto the larger question as to the constitution or the 
method of recruitment of the Indian Medical Service as^ 
we feel that not only is it beyond our scope but alsn 
because we have not got any sufficient evidence before 
us enablmg us to express any opinion. But it seems to 
us that there is room for the complamt that the system 
under which a single man is appomted to treat patients 
for dM sorts of diseases cannot be treated as a very 
modern or an up-to-date system. We also thmk that 
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the attachment of private practitioneis to hospitals 
mamtamed by Government or local boards should be 
fuither encouraged and extended so as to give the private 
piactitioners a chance of becoming more efficient 

119. From the evidence of the gentlemen men- 
tioned above, we gather that the prospects of young 
men jounng the medical jirofession in towns are very 
poor. Takmg Allahabad itself as a typical big town in 
these piovmces, we understand that there are 75 mem- 
bers on the register of the AJlahabad Medical Associa- 
tion. There are at least 50 more who are not on that 
legister though they are qualified So that out of 130 
or 135 men we were told that 20 or 25 were making 
a decent living and 50 of them were not able to make 
both ends meet We were told that about 15 or 20 
years ago there were hardly 20 medical practitioners at 
Allahabad We believe the number of doctors at Luck- 
now IS still larger. There are other big towns m these 
provmces such as Benares, Cawnpore, Meerut, BareiUy, 
where quite a number of doctors are to be found. We 
are, however, unable to form any opmion as to the num- 
ber of the doctors m these towns. We are concerned 
more with the jmung products of the Medical College at 
Lucknow and the Medical School at Agia and takmg 
their condition and prospects mto consideration and bear- 
mg in mmd what Colonel Townsend has stated in his 
letter and what the representatives of the medical profes- 
sion have said to us, we are of the opmion that there is 
a very appreciable amount of unemployment among 
educated young men who have received medical educa- 
tion m these provinces. 

120. TOien we were at the Benares Hmdu Univer- 
sity, we examined Kaviraj Pratap Singh, Supermtendent, 
Ayurvedic Pharmacy, Benares Hindu University The 
University provides for mstruction m the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine and mamtams a professional staff 
of 13 quahfied professors. It has a hospital attached 
to this college. There are 38 students studymg there. 
We were told that some of the students of this college 
were employed by the district or municipal boards whde 
others were practising independently as vaids. Students 
who had taken B.A degree had at times jomed this 
college but left it, whereas those who had passed the 
Intermediate Examination had qualified themselves as 
Jcavtrajes. We were told that the fee which these practi- 
tioners charged was Ils.2. If that is the scale of the 
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fee that they charge and if it be the fact, as we were 
told, that these men when em^^loyed by municipal boards 
or district boards get EiS.50 to Ils.60 a month, then we 
think that the products of the Ayurvedic College have 
-done better than many products of Agra and perhaps 
not a few of Luclmow. It may be that m village areas 
a. vaid probably has a better chance than a medical 
man from Luclmow or Agra, or it may be that the 
ordmary villager finds the Ayurvedic medicme less 
expensive than the western medicine. 

121. When we were at Ahgarh, we exammed Dr. 
A. Butt, MB ,B s., M.D., who IS m charge of the Tibbia 
College attached to the Muslim University. He told 
us that there were altogether 75 men in his College, the 
course bemg one of 5 years m the College and the curri- 
culum bemg controlled by the Board of Indian Medicme. 
The Tibbia College was started in October, 1927, and 
accordmg to Dr Butt the boys of the first batch were 
earnmg more than Bs. 50 m Plages which we consider 
to be quite satisfactory. On the question of unemploy- 
ment, he told us that there was unemployment if by 
that we meeCnt service but so far as openings for 
students were concerned, there was no unemployment 
and that they were earning a hving and were mdepen- 
dent 

122. We have read also the report on the workmg 
of the Board of Indian Medicine, United Brovmces, 
for the years 1930 — 33, and note with satisfaction that 
certam sums of money have been placed at the disposal 
of this Board for aid bemg given to Ayurvedic and Yunani 
schools and colleges in these provmces, and generally 
for organizing education and the system of examma- 
tions. We do not wish to enter into any controversy 
as to the relative merits of the indigenous systems as 
against the western system, but we thmk that the 
medical profession, whether consisting of men trained 
m the western system or in the old mdigenous systems, 
IS pre-emmently a profession which requires bemg pro- 
tected agamst quacks for whom, unfortunately, there 
seems to be an unlimited scope m towns and villages alike, 
It IS for this reason that we welcome the constitution of 
the Board of Indian Medicme. We are unable, however, 
f o say how far, m pomt of fact, such prospects have been 
actually adversely affected during the last few years by 
the development of the Ayurvedic and Yunani systems 
of education at Benares and Aligarh and elsewhere. 
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123. We are strongly of the opmion that there is'- 
a great deal of work to be done by quahfied medical 
practitioners m small towns and rural areas, and while 
on ihe one hand we would earnestly press it on medical 
practitioners, in their own mterest as well as m those 
of their countrymen, to settle down m rural areas or 
small towns which may be convenient centres for the 
village population, we would strongly recommend that 
Government and local boards should subsidize them 
more amply 

124 The conclusions which we have arrived at and 
the recommendations which we propose to make are 
as follows : 

(1) that there is a considerable amount of un- 
employment prevaihng m the medical profession 
m these provinces due to the tendency of the 
medical practitioners to congregate in big towns 
and cities where the remuneration is higher than in 
the rural areas, though precise figures are not 
available ; 

(2) that the system of medical rehef in hos- 
pitals mamtamed by Government or district boards 
or municipal boards requires re- organization and 
the strengthenmg of the stafi employed , 

(3) that it IS necessary that medical men should 
be persuaded to settle down m rural areas in larger 
numbers and for this purpose it is necessary to 
subsidize them on a more generous scale than has 
hitherto been done ; 

(4) that mvestigation should be made mto the 
efficacy of the mdigenous drugs accordmg to 
modern methods and after the recognition of such 
medicines by the medical profession tod their 
standardization, industries for the manufacture- 
of such and other drugs should be " started and if 
necessary subsidized at the imtial stages If this 
IS done we think that it should provide employ- 
ment for a sufficiently large number of quahfied 
medical men. 

(5) Theie is room for the complaint that the 
system under which a single man is appointed ta 
tieat patients for all sorts of diseases cannot be 
treated as a very modern or an up-to-date system. 
The attachment of private practitioners to hospi- 
tals, maintained by Government or local boards, 
should be encouraged so as to give the private- 
practitioners a chance of becoming more efficient.. 
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{H) Public Health ' 

125. !From the evidence of Rai Bahadur Dr. K. L. 
Choudhri, o.b.e , d.p.h , Officiatmg Director of Public 
Health, United Provinces, we understand that the 
strength of the Department at present, after retrench- 
ment, apart from the superior officers, is as follows : 

The total number of staff, urban and rural, comes to 
250 sanitary mspectors and about 72 medical officers 
of health, municipal medical officers of health and assis- 
tant medical officers of health and school health officers. 
In addition to this staff there are 48 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Vaccination and about 900 vaccmators. 
There are 43 travelling dispensaries and about 60 
more medical officers. The sanitary mspectors undergo 
trammg for two years and are recruited from among 
those generally who have passed the School Leaving 
Examination — ^though a few of them have passed the In- 
termediate examination, some are B.A ’s and one is B.Sc. 
The reduced scale of their salaries is Rs 50 to Rs.75. 

126. The department bemg a new one there is 
little wastage and theiefoie it seems to us that, unless 
development on a big scale take place m this depart- 
ment, there is not much room for new entrants for some- 
time to come. 

127. It appears that none out of the 48 assistant 
supermtendents of vaccmation, who get salaries from 
Rs.40 to Rs.lOO, IS even a Matriculate ; but Dr. Choudliri 
told us that the standard had recently been raised and 
only those who had passed the angle -vernacular middle 
exammation were taken in as vaccinators. They get 
salaries ranging from Rs.lO to Rs.35. 

128. It is somewhat surprising that the depaitment 
should have appomted so far men who had not passed 
even the Matriculation Examination as assistant super* 
intendents as we think that on salaries ranging from 
Rs 40 to Rs.lOO per month it should be possible to 
attract a number of Agra School Licentiates and 
gTaduates particularly B.Sc. ’s who undoubtedly possess 
some scientific trammg and who should be capable of 
acquirmg Imowledge of sanitation and hygiene much 
more quickly and efficiently than the semi-educated class 
of men who have hitherto been recruited. Dr Choudhri 
was asked “ Could you not get graduates for these 
jobs 5” The ansver was : — “ Why not ”. He, however,, 
added that it would be very hard duty. 
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129. Br. Clioudhri pointed out to us that there 
were certain number of men engaged by municipalities 
and district boards and their number was included m 
the figures which we have quoted above. Wliat exactly 
IS the number of men employed by municipahties and 
district boards in these provmces we are unable to find. 
Dr Choudhri was asked whether m his opmion the 
municipalities and district boards were domg all that 
they could or should for public health. Hrs answer 
was that they were doing their best and he further added 
that they were maintaining a sufficient staff. In his 
opmion the standard that had been fixed by the Govern- 
ment was being mamtained by the local bodies. 

130 Dr. Choudhri has furnished us with a copy of 
the Partabgarh scheme which we have gone through. 
We are clearly of the opinion that there is much room for 
the expansion of this department m the provmce parti- 
cularly in rural areas and in many of the local towns 
as the sanitary conditions existmg there are by no 
means creditable. 

131 We do not wish to make a general or sweeping 
statement with regard to all mumcipalities or district 
boards But as residents of these provinces and as 
rate-payers, we are entitled to rely upon our own 
observation oJ the conditions of public health and sam- 
tation and we believe that if problems of public health 
and sanitation m towns and particularly in the villages 
were more seriously tackled, not only would it conduce' 
to the welfare of the people generally but it would 
also oxien out avenues for a large number of our 
educated young men. 

132 In this connection we shall draw attention 
to the 66th Annual E.eport of the Director of Pubhc 
Health where it is stated with regard to urban samtation 
that 

“ There was no change in the number of medical officers of 
health employed in municipalities On account of financial 
sinngencj^ it was not jiossible to appoint such officers in the 
txKelve HI class towns which have been on the list for some 
years for employment of medical officers of health District 
lljcdical Officers of Healtli continued to supervise pubhc health 
aiiangemcnts of 21 small mumcipalities situated within their 
district- ” 

The scale foi employment of samtarj^ inspectors is one for 
each 20,000 of the population On account of increase in popu- 
lation of some of the municipahties proposals were submitted 
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to Government for coiiesponding increase in the number of 
chief and sanitaiv in'^pcctors, and these piopo^^als are under 
consideration ’ “ Retiencliments by mmuciiial boards during 

the previous yeais continued during 1933 also No new schemes 
of sanitar 3 ’' improvements were undertaken , in fact there is 
marked evidence of the normal exjienditure under conservancy 
plant and axipliances having been reduced in many cases belov 
the previous year’s voilcing standard” 

Similarly m regard to rural sanitation the report says * 

“ There was no ex]iansion of the district health service during 
the yeai 1933 ouing to lack of funds It was also not possible 
to resuscitate the labour gangs vhich had been abolished in 
1931 as a measure of economy There is demand 

for village aid dispeu'jaries in areas not served by fixed dis- 
jicnsaries, but mucli difficuUy is experienced in replemshing 
their stocks The dciiartment looks to district boards for funds 
for this xpurpoEe, but in most ca'^es this help is not foitlicoming ” 

133. We refrain from making any further quotations 
from this valuable report. We are aware that we are 
directly interested in the question of unemployment, 
but bearing that m mind, we feel that the restriction of 
the beneficial activities of this depaitment and also the 
omission on the part of the municipalities and district 
boards to meet adequately the needs of public health 
and sanitation, have necessaiily re-acted on the question 
of unemployment. 

134. The conclusions we have arrived at are : 

(1) d’hat this department can jirovide scope 
for the employment of a fairly large number of 
educated men ; 

(2) that posts of assistant superintendents of 
vaccination which have hitherto been given to 
men who are not even Matriculates should m 
future be given to men who possess some medical 
01 scientific knowledge. 

(3) that the number of medical officers employed 
in municipalities admits of an mcrease and such 
municipalities as have no medical officers of health 
of their own should be asked to employ qualified 
men ; 

(4) that new schemes of sanitary im^irovement 
both in the. towns and the villages should be 
taken in hand and quahfied mecbcal men possessmg 
some diploma or degree in sanitation should be 
employed by district boards. 
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(5) that moie adequate provision should be 
made for medical inspection and treatment of 
schoolgomg cliildien in the Provmce and for that 
puiposc the strength of the medical staff should be 
increased. 

(6) If the district boards have not got sufficient 
funds to employ quahfied medical officers they 
should be lieliied as far as possible by Government 
with financial assistance, unless by a re-arrange- 
ment of their budget or by fresh taxation specially 
for tins purpose it is possible fpr the district 
boards to find the neccssarv funds. 
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(J) Subsidtaty Blanches of Medicine 
(1) Pharmacy 

135. While we are on the subject of Medicine we 
.'shonld like to point out that there is no separate pro- 
Tision in these provinces for instruction m Practical 
Pharmacy. The Princijial of the Medical School, Agra, 
has mformed us that 

There is a coarse of instruction in Piactical Pharmacy for 
tlw 2nd year students of the Agra Medical School extending 
over a period of three months This training is only given to 
medical students at the school ” 

136. Rai Bahadur Dr. B N. A^yas, Head of the 
Department of Pharmacology, Kmg George’s Medical 
College, Lucknow, has informed us that there is 
no provision for teaching Pharmacy as a separate 
subject either at the Kmg George’s Medical College 
or at the Medical School except m a hmited manner 
as part of the subject of Materia Medica, conformmg 
-fco the needs of a medical practitioner, and six demons- 
trations are given m Pharmacy as a part of the course 
•of study for Materia Medica in the ICmg George’s 
Medical College. 

137. In England, however, the Pharmacy Acts of 
1825 and 1868 gave power to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britam which was estabhshed in 1841 and 
received a Royal Charter of Incorporation m February, 
1843, to conduct examinations for the qualifications of 
pharmaceutical chemists, and chemists and druggists 
respectively ; and legally, every person who wishes to 
“ keep open shop for the sale of poisons ” is required 
to be registered with the Society m the one capacity or 
the other. 

138. Professional trammg, whether for the chemist 
-and druggisf or for the pharmaceutical chemist’s quali- 
fication, falls mto three parts : 

(1) An mstructional course of 440 hours for the 
Prebmmary Scientific Exammation. 

(2) A period of practical trammg imder approved 
articles of pupilage and conditions m a retail shop, 
or m the dispensary of a hospital, or m a manu- 
factiirmg pharmaceutical laboratory : 

{a) for the Chemist and Druggist qualrfymg 
examination, of at least 4,000 hours over a 
minimum period of two years . 
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(&) for the Pharmaceutical Chemist quahfy- 
mg Exammation, of at least 2,000 hours. 

(3) A course of mstruction at an approved msti- 
tution 

{a) for the Chemist and Druggist Examina- 
tion, of at least 720 hours (one academic year) ; 

(b) for the Pharmaceutical Exammation, 
of at least 1,600 hours (two academic years). 

139. Before commencing piofessional training, the 
student is required by the Regulations of the Society 
to have passed an approved prelimmary exammation. 
For this purpose the Matriculation, Intermediate, and 
Final examinations of any of the British umversities, 
and a considerable number of School Leavuig Certi- 
ficates are recognized ; provided that (except m the 
case of a Final Degree Exammation) the student has 
passed m English, Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, 
and either two foreign languages, ©r one language, and 
a sub]ect chosen from • 

Higher Mathematics, Experimental Mechanics, Che- 
mistry, Physical Geography, etc Withm the last two 
years the preliminary requirements have been made 
more stringent*' 

140. We are of the opinion that some pro’sdsion 
should be made for separate trainmg m Pharmacy as a 
career by itself It should provide a source of employ- 
ment to a fairly la^rge number of our young men who may 
not be qualified for, or who may not have the necessary 
means for higher medical education. We have heard 
from some medical gentlemen that all that represents 
Pharmacy m these provinces m ordmary towns consists 
of the class of compoundeis with scarcely any efficient 
technical knowledge or trainmg. 

141 The sub]ect has been dealt at great length in 
the report of the Drugs Enquiry Committee presided 
over by Li ut.-Col R. N Chopra, i m.s , Professor of 
Pharmacoiogy, School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
Calcutta, m Chapter V. 

'‘The weight of evidence is,” accordmg to Lieut. -Col. 
Chopra and his Committee “ decisively against the 

” See Clioice of Career Senes, No 2 (Secondary Schools), printed by the 
Board of Edncat'on in England 

See also the Chapters on Chemists and Phj'sicists, pages 165-176 m 
“ The Piofessions ” by A M Carr-Saunders and P. A Wilson 
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competency of the present day compounders We are 
convinced that acute dissatisfaction is felt by the pubho . 
and the medical men all over India in respect of the 
jirofession of pharmacy in general and of the work of 
the compounders in particular The reason for this is not 
far to seek when it is remembered how mtimately connected 
the profession is with the health and well-being of the people 
at large We have no doubt that the condition of the 
profession is deplorable and its degenerate state cannot be 
exaggerated or over-emphasized There is no pretence at the 
cultivation of the science of pharmacy as such Pharmaceutists 
of the Western type who are conversant with the science of 
pharmacy and are able to carry on the duties of manufacturing 
and analysing drugs have not received recogmtion as a class 
“ The mere compounders who mechanically carry on the art of 
dispensing have neither the general education nor the special 
traimng to befit them for the efficient discharge of their res- 
ponsible duties It IS no wonder that they are found wholly 
unequal to their work The surprise is how they carried on 
thus far and how their condition and work failed to attract 
earher notice or eluded vigilance and reform until now ” 

142. We gather fiom the same report that m the 
United Provmces a scheme for the trammg of com- 
pounders has been started smce January, 1928, m, 

SIX different centres of the provmce, namely Allahabad, 

Benares, Lucknow, Agra, Meerut and Bareilly. The 
minimum educational qualification enjomed is a pass 
m the VIII class of a recognized Enghsh school and the 
trammg to be undergone is for a period of ten months. Lieut.-Col 

143. In view of the standard laid down m England 
and the condemnation of the present system m India by 
Lieut. -Col Chopra m his report, we thmk that the scheme 
IS wholly inadequate and cannot attract young men with 
better qualifications or provide them with decent means 
of income. 

144. As Lieut. -Col. Chopra pomts out, “ m almost all 
the countries m the Contment of Europe, Italy, Norway, 

France, Sweden, etc., dispensing is reserved exclusively 
to the qualified people and a very high standard of 
trammg is mamtamed.” We can see no reason why 
we should not aim at the same standard and make 
suitable provision for education m this subject with 
a view to opemng out avenues of employment for our 
yomig men. 

145. Accordingly we recommend — 

(1) that the system which has been m vogue 
m these provmces smce January, 1928 for the 

5 
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training of compounders, is, in our opinion, wlioily 
inadequate and falls short of the standards suggest- 
ed in Colonel Chopra’s report ; 

(2) that provision should he made for the train- 
ing of men in Pharmacy and the necessary quali- 
fications should be prcsciibed by rules and 
regulations for those who may seek such educa- 
tion, and that after an cxammation held liy a 
duly constituted authority the successful candi- 
dates should bo granted a diploma ; 

(3) that in future Government should employ 
exclusively in their hospitals and dispensaries such 
qualified men as Pharmacisis ; 

(4) that suitable legislation should be passed 
orgamzmg this piofcssion, providing for education, 
examination, and the gi’ant of diploma, and 
penalising the emplojnnent by piavate agencies of 
unqualified men. 
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(2) Dentistry 

146 We are also informed by Dr. Vyas that there 
is no institution for tramnig young men m Dentistry 
111 these provinces but that proposals have been pendmg 
before the Government for establishing a School of 
Dentistry in the King George’s Medical College. They 
have, however, been held up for want of funds Several 
medical gentlemen whom we have examined think 
that there is a very fan’ scope for men tramed m scientific 
Dentistry in these provmces and it is time that they 
displaced some of the quacks who havmg served as 
assistants to some Dental Surgeon set up as independent 
Dental Practitioners and sometimes are responsible 
for incalculable mjury to the imiocent patients. 
The Principal of the Medical School, Agra, is also of 
the opinion that if trammg m Dentistry could be given 
to young men, it would be higlily beneficial and would 
certainly brmg a decent income to young Dental 
Practitioners This is also the view of Major D. P. 
Panjit Smgh, Rai Bahadur Dr. R. N. Banerji and 
Dr. Jairaj Behan 

147. In England there aie a number of umversities 
which grant degrees or licences m Dental Surgery. 
Parliament passed an Act m 1921 prohibitmg in future 
the practice of Dentistry by persons other than those on 
the Dentists’ Register kept by the Dental Board of the 
Dinted Kmgdom, The only method of admission to 
this Register is now by proper trammg extending 
normally over four years at least from the date of 
registration as a student m a recogmzed Dental School 
attached to a hospital. Dentistry is now conceived as 
a department of General Medicine, and proper scientific 
education in its principles is required and regulated by 
law. 

148. Accordmgly we recommend that a School of 
Dentistry should be established at King George’s Medical 
College, Lucknow, and that suitable legislation modelled 
on the Enghsh Act of 1921 should be jiassed prohibitmg 
in future the practice of dentistry by persons other than 
those on the Dentists’ register kept by the Dental Board 
of these provmces to be created by that Act. 

(See Choice of Career Series, no. 14, Secondary Schools, printed by the 
Board of Education m England ) 
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{J) Law 

149. Law IS the one learned profession m these prov- 
inces which attracts a large number of our young men. 
Provision for legal education is made by all the 5 
nmversities m these provmces. The necessary qualifica- 
tion for admission into a law college is that the law 
student must be a graduate m Art, Science or Commerce. 
The length of course prescribed m all the umversities 
IS two years. 

150. We have ascertamed from various universities 
the figures with regard to graduates m Law durmg 5 years 
and we give them below • 


Name of the 
University 

Number of Student 

passed out 

Total 

1930 

1931 

! 

1 

1 1932 

1933 

1934 

AUahabad 

196 

200 

i 

i 

! 100 

188 

139 

i 

823 

Benares 

17 

80 

72 

79 

85 

333 

Lucknow 

95 

102 

192 

221 

190 

800 

Allgarb 

113 

70 

46 

65 

49 

343 

Agra 

180 

94 

211 

213 

165 

863 

Total 

j 

601 

546 

62-1 

766 

628 

3,162 


In 1935 we gather that 795 passed the LL.B. exa- 
mmations held by the umversities in these provmces. 

It will thus appear that durmg 6 years, i.e. 1930-35 
the total number of Law graduates produced by the 
five universities m these provmces was 3,957. 

151. We may pomt out that m addition to these 
graduates who practise as vakfis or advocates there is 
another class of lawyers in these provmces who are known 
as pleaders though not a few of the pleaders are Law 
graduates. The Registrar of the High Court at Allahabad 
has given us some figures as to the number of persons 
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ivlio have been enrolled as legal practitioners during 
"the last ten years and we give them below : 

Pleaders . . 2,606 

Vakils . 601 

Advocates 691 

152. Similarly the Registrar of the Chief Court, 
Lucknow, has also supphed figures for the same period 
We are told that the total number of legal practitioners 
enrolled m the Chief Court at Lucknow between the years 
1925-34 was 1,247. These figures mclude also those who 
are members of the Enghsh Bar. But the number of such 
men cannot by any means be very large. Out of the 
1,247 men enrolled at Lucknow there were 79 pleaders 
and 21 advocates who were origmally on the rolls of 
the High Court at Allahabad, and there were 5 
advocates who came to Lucknow from outside the 
United Provmces. Of the latter 5 two have left. 

It IS necessary to pomt out that the figures for 
advocates cover those who got themselves enrolled 
as advocates under the Bar Councils Act, 1926. 

153. We understand from a letter of the Honorary 
Secretary of the Bar Council, Allahabad, that m 1929 
as many as 120 applications for enrolment as advocates 
were made, while m 1930 the number was 66 and m 1931 
it was 78. In the year 1932 the number was 62 and 
in 1933 the number was 49 and m 1934 the number was 38. 
It would, however, be wrong to judge of the addition 
to the ranks of the legal profession by these figures. 
There are almost every year a fairly large number of 
lawyers who for financial reasons content themselves 
with bemg enrolled as pleaders 

154. It appears that during the last ten years only 16 
persons from amongst those who jomed the profession 
were taken in the Provincial Judicial Service after 
eompetitive exammations held m 1930 and 1934. There 
were 16 candidates selected for appointment m 1928 
and 2 of them were appointed for the first tune m 1930. 

155. In Oudh 14 persons were appointed permanently 
to the Provmcial Judicial Service, all of them havmg been 
selected before 1930. Besides these 10 candidates were 
selected ui 1932 and 1934 for appomtment. Of these 
2 have been permanently appointed in 1935, 3 are 
working on probation and the remauung 5 are on the 
■waiting list. 
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166 It IS not possible for us to trace the emj)loyment 
of law graduates exhaustively m othei departments 
of Government. We have, however, general evidence 
to the effect that some of them have 30 ined various de- 
partments of the Government such as the Revenue, 
the Excise and the Registration ; some have become 
teacheis and a few of tlicm have been driven to ac- 
cepting minor posts in the police or other depaitments 
m these provmces. 

167 We have examined the figures of institutions 
befoie the High Court and the Chief Court and the 
courts suboidinate thereto between 1929 and 1933 {See 
Appendix F) and we are not prepared to say that there 
IS such an ajipreciable drop m the volume of litigation 
that that alone could have had any serious reaction on the 
emploji^ment of lawyers. Our attention has been called 
during the progress of our discussions to the reports of 
the Registrars of the Allahabad High Court and the 
Chief Court which show that there was a considerable 
drop in civil litigation in the year ending 31st December 
1934 , but it is anticijiated that the Agriculturists 
Rehef Act and the Encumbered Estates Act may 
probably lead to an abnormal increase of work m 
Execution proceedings. It seems to us that the true 
explaimtion of the present state of acute unemployment 
among lawyers lies m the rapid and substantial increase 
m the number of lawyers and all the consequent evils 
flowing fiom it. 

158. A glance at the figures we have referred to above 
will be enough to show that the inciease m the output 
of law^ graduates by the 5 universities functioning ni 
these provmces has been out of aU proportion to the 
requirement of the litigatmg public. We have had 
the benefit of the opinion of several members of the 
legal profession on this question. It is not necessary 
Dr K A' refer to the evidence of all. The evidence of 

Katju Nath Katju, m.a., ll d , one of the leaders 

of the profession practismg at Allahabad may be taken 
as fairly rejiresentative. He states that 

“ It IS notorious that the supply of lawyers has whqlty out- 
run the demand so far as the legal profession is concerned.” 
Dr. Katju also says that “ taken in conjunction wuth the pre- 
sent economic depression which is producing an increasing inability 
on the part of the litigants to pay adequately for legal assistance, 
the condition in the legal profession from the pecuniary point 
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of view, speaking generally, is deplorable It is correct to say 
that a large majority of practising lawj’-ers are unable to earn 
incomes adequate to maintain them even in ordinary eomfort.’^ 

We regret, however, that we cannot agree with him 
on one or two material points. For instance, we are not 
prepared to endorse his view that the Indian nmversities 
have been making constant endeavours to raise the 
standard of legal education. Our own view is that so 
far as universities m these provmces are concerned, legal 
education has not occupied the place to which its impor- 
tance entitles it; and we are not prepared to say that 
the standard of legal education has risen to the extent 
to which it has risen in certam other departments. At 
one stage of his evidence Dr. Katju expressed the opimon 
that the annual increase m the number of law graduates 
may be ascribed to the dearth of any other aJternative 
profession. He, however, agreed that it was not a 
desirable thmg for young men to adopt the profession 
of law only because they had no thmg else to do. 

159 Under the best of circumstances a gTOwth in the 
number of lawyers on this scale cannot be looked upon as 
a satisfactory feature of national life ; and from the 
point of view of the profession itself it is bound to lead, 
as we fear it appears to have led, to very unhealthy 
competition, undercutting, and lowermg of standards. 

We regret to have to say that the legal profession, which 
IS and ought to be a very honourable profession, has lost 
a great deal of prestige and position in these provmces 
and unless some measures are taken to re-organize the 
profession, we are afraid that m a few years’ time the 
conditions of the profession will be even worse. 

Re-organization of the Profession 

160. It has been suggested in certam quarters that High 
to reheve unemployment m this profession it is desirable Court. 
that the enrolment of new advocates should be stopped 
for the next few years. We understand that at one time 
a rule hmitmg the enrolment of advocates or vakils 
to the first 30 graduates m Law was enforced for 
a temporary period m the Punjab but it was withdrawn 
as it did not work well. It created a great deal of dis- 
content among young men and to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief it did not lead to any improvement of 
the position there. In certam parts of Europe such as 
Hungary the enrolment of new members of the legal 
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profession for the purposes of practice has been stopped 
for a temporary period. We are not, however, prepared 
to recommend such an extreme step, as we think that 
it IS possible to achieve satisfactory results by a re- 
organization of the profession in these provmces. It 
must be borne in mmd that the system of solicitors 
does not prevail in these provinces as it does ui the towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay or Madras. The advocate m these 
provinces combmes in himself the functions both of a 
solicitor and a counsel with the result that he has to 
draft or draw up plamts, written statements and peti- 
tions and other legal documents and to “ act ” m connec- 
tion with 3udicial proceedings and also to examuie 
witnesses and argue cases which are the proper functions 
of a counsel. In Calcutta and Bombav members of the 
English Bar practismg on the origmal side of the High 
Courts and also advocates practising on the origmal 
side do not receive instructions directly from clients. 
They are approached through and mstructed by Solicitors 
who are responsible for their fees. This double agency 
has, it IS apprehended, tended to increase there the 
cost of litigation considerably. We are not prepared to 
suggest the adoption m full of the system of this double 
agency m these provmces, but we are distmctly of the 
opmion that a modified form of the system prevailing m 
the Presidency towns, if adopted m these provmces, will 
not only lead to the relievmg of unemployment amongst 
the vast majority of the members of the profession, 
but aiso to efficient legal work. We do not say and 
must not be understood to suggest that we desire to 
mterpose between the chent and the counsel appearmg 
m court a sohcitor for the purpose of mstructmg him. 

161 . It IS well loiown that in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras documents relatmg to important transactions 
such as Wills, Mortgages, Leases, Settlements, Partner- 
ship Deeds, Deeds of Partition, Deeds of Adoption are 
drawn up by tramed conveyancers or Solicitors, whereas 
m these provmces such documents are scarcely if ever 
drawn up by practismg lawyers. They are generally 
drawn up by men wholly untramed in the art of con- 
veyancmg or draftmg with the result that the want of 
technical skiU on the part of the draftsman leads not 
infrequently to htigation and trouble which could 
easily have been avoided. Unfortmiately agam the 
education given to lawyers so far as the art of draftmg 
or conveyancing is concerned is practically nil and it is 
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not every practising lawyer wito can do this class of 
work efficiently. Further, we desire to point out that 
it IS not the practice m these provinces among busmess- 
men and zammdars to spend any money m paymg 
tramed lawyers or conveyancers, whenever or wherever 
available, for gettmg work of this land done by them. 
The usual practice is that they get documents drawn 
up by ordmary scribes on payment of very paltry sums 
with the result, as pomted out above, that defects in 
draftsmanship of such documents not infrequently 
lead afterwards to very expensive litigation. Unfortu- 
nately, agam, it is assumed by persons mterested m legal 
transactions or proceedings that the lawyer’s function 
IS only to work m Courts of Law whereas m England 
and m the Presidency towns there is a great deal of 
work which is done by lawyers outside courts to prevent 
unnecessary htigation and they are paid for this work 
quite handsomely. We may further jiomt out that m 
these Provinces, except m very rare instances, it is not 
the custom for big landlords or busmess men to retam 
permanent legal advisers for advice and consultation — a 
practice which prevails m England and some other 
Indian provmces and which has been found to be 
useful and economical. 

161 {a) In view of these considerations we are of the 
npmion that lawyers practismg m these jirovmces should 
be divided at their option mto two classes. The first 
class should consist exclusively of those only who will 
restrict themselves to the proper functions of a counsel, 
that IS to say, those who will appear m courts of law 
to examme witnesses, to argue cases and to do aU other 
work which properly falls withm the provmce of a 
counsel. The second class should consist exclusively of 
those who wifi, apply themselves to the draftmg of legal 
documents whether they are to be presented in courts 
or not and domg all such other acts as may be necessary 
for the completion of a legal transaction or the progress 
of a law-suit or a legal proceedmg m a Court of Law 
In the case of such practitioners we should not object 
to the system of partnerships. Indeed we see some 
distinct advantages in such a system which we should 
be prepared to encourage 

162. A member of one class should not be allowed to 
encroach upon the province of the other though it should 
be open to a member who merely “ acts ” to consult a 
person perforinmg the function of a counsel. We do 
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iioD tliink that this system v/oiild lead to any appreciable 
mcrease m the cost of litigation. But even if it does 
such increase will be more than compensated by the 
eJB&ciency of work at various stages. Further, we thmk 
that the work of conveyancmg and draftmg, which is a 
very responsible work, should afford employment to a 
number of lawyers whose services in courts are not 
engaged for one reason or another. The two functions 
are, in our opinion, wholly diff'erent Accordmg to our 
system it should be open to a client or to a litigant who 
wants to get a case argued or a motion made m a Court 
of Law to approach a counsel directly without the mter- 
vention of an advocate belongmg to the other class. If 
he does so he will simply pay him such reasonable fee 
as may be due to a person undertaking to work as a 
counsel without at the same time also undertakmg to 
do other miscellaneous work which has nothmg to do 
vath the functions of a counsel. 

163 In order to guard agamst the evils resulting 
from the emjiloyment of unqualified draftsmen and 
also to protect tramed lawyers domg the work of 
draftsmanship, it seems to us necessary that there should 
be some legislation providing that no petition or applica- 
tion by a litigant which he mtends to present to a Court 
of Law shall be drawn up for him by any one except 
a qualified lawyer ; and further that a compulsoiily 
registrable document shall not be received for registra- 
tion by the Registration Department unless, on the face 
of it, it bears the certificate of a qualified lawyer that 
it has been drafted by him on mstructions received 
from the executant, an exception bemg provided in the 
case of a testamentary document which a person writes 
in his ov/n hand, or where such a document is written 
for him and at his instance by any person other than a 
qualified lawyer under circumstances in which it could 
not be wi’itten or drawn up by a quahfied lawyer or 
draftsman. 

161. As regards the general division of lawyers into 
two classes — and our proposal must be miderstood to 
apply to the existmg lav'yers as also to the future recruits 
of the xirofession — ^we thmk it will be necessary to pass 
smtable legislation to give effect to our recommenda- 
tion. We are afraid that such an arrangement cannot be 
given effect to by any conventions adopted by the 
profession itself If such legislation is passed, power 
should be vested in some authority, such as a committee 
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of Judges, to frame rules laying down the proper func- 
tions of lawyers of either class. 

165 There is another aspect of the question to which 
we must now advert. At one time there was a rule to the 
effect that no vakil could practise at the High Court 
unless he had practised for a certam number of years 
in a district court and obtamed the permission of the 
High Court Under the present system a young man 
after receivmg his trammg for a year m the Chambers 
of a senior lawyer m the High Court or m a district 
can at once start practice at the High Court. We 
fear that the system of trammg m the Chambers of 
semor lawyers has not yielded the results which were 
at one time anticipated The result of the present 
system is that durmg the last 4 or 6 years the number 
of men who have set up their practice at the High Court 
has greatly increased with the consequence that com- 
petition among the junior ranks has become mftnitely 
more keen than it has been at any time and it has led 
to results which can only tend to weaken the moral and 
economic position of the profession. We are of the 
opmion that the old rule reqmrmg practice m a district 
court for a certam number of years before startmg practice 
at the High Court should be revived m the case of those 
who desire to practise at the High Court or the Chief 
Court in these Provinces. 

166. Another reason for the growth of unemployment 
m the legal profession which seems to us to call for some 
effective action is the absence of what is technically called 
in England a Semor or Inner Bar. A King’s counsel 
or a silk as he is called has certam obligations cast 
upon him by reason of his status in respect of the 
class of work he will take or will not take. According to 
a longstanding rule of the xirofession, in England a King’s 
Counsel except when appearmg for a plaintiff m forma 
paupej IS cannot hold a brief for the plamtiff on the trial 
of a civil cause without a jmnor, and m most other 
cases a Kmg’s Counsel must have a junior briefed with 
him. In a proper case junior counsel who settled 
pleadmgs can lead another junior counsel, and fees for 
both be allowed on party and party taxation. King’s 
Counsel only appear at Judges’ chambers or m mferior 
courts m exceptional cases. On bemg called withm the 
bar a King’s Counsel gives up that part of a barrister’s 
Xiractice which consists of draftmg and of writmg 
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opmions on evidence, but may settle any snob draftmg 
and advise on evidence in consnltation witli a jnnior. 
In the Chancery Division, the rule is that a Kmg’s 
Counsel should not, except m consultation with a junior, 
settle pleadmgs even in cases m which he has been 
engaged before takmg sdk. We fear that it is not 
unoften the case that work tends to concentrate nearly 
everywhere m these provmces m the hands of a few 
men and this work is accepted by them generaJly without 
regard to its nature, importance or value or special 
fees with the result that work which should legitimately 
go to the junior section of the bar does not go to it m 
the ordmary course. It is true that jmiiors are engaged 
along with seniors m a number of cases, but we are 
not at aU sure that they are always adequately paid 
or that there is any conventional proportion observed 
between the fee paid to a senior and that paid to a junior, 
or that consultations or conferences are ordmarily held 
between the semor and the jimior m the case, so that m 
case of an unforeseen emergency or necessity the junior 
may relieve the senior m the actual conduct of the 
case The result is that the client does not get the 
full advantage of having more than one counsel in his 
case. In every sell -governing dommion and also some 
of the Crown colonies the system of appomtmg Kong’s 
Counsel prevails and we see no reason why at any rate 
under the new constitution the Gkivernor General should 
not have as representmg the Crovm the power to 
create Kmg’s Counsel provided of course that those 
who agree to accept the higher status will also agree to 
abide by the obligations of that status. K suitable 
legislation is necessary m this respect we should be under- 
stood to recommend il . 

167. Accordingly we recommend — 

(1) that lawyers practising m these provmces 
should be divided at their option into two classes, 

VIZ. 

(а) those who will restrict themselves to the 
proper functions of a counsel, that is to say, 
those who will appear in Courts of Law to 
examme witnesses, to argue cases and to do 
all other work which properly falls withm the 
province of a comisel ; 

(б) those who will apply themselves to the 
drafting of legal doeuments and domg all 
such other acts as may be necessary for the 
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completion of a legal transaction or the pro- 
gress of a law-suit or a legal proceeding in a 
Court of Law. In their case we should not 
only allow but encourage partnerships. 

(2) A member of one class should not be allowed 
to encroach upon the province of the other, though 
it should be open to a member who merely “ acts 
to consult a person perform mg the function of a 
counsel 

(3) Arrangements should be made bj?’ the uni- 
versities and the Bar Council for givmg trainmg to 
law students at the various umversities m convey- 
ancing, draftmg and pleadmgs. 

(4) Legislation should be passed in order to guard 
against the evils resulting from the employment of 
unqualified draftsmen and also to protect tramed 
lawyers domg the work of draftsmanship. We think 
it is necessary that there should be some legislation 
providing that no petition or application by a 
litigant which he mtends to present to a court of 
law shall bo drawn up for hun by any one except a 
qualified lawyer ; and further that a compulsorily 
registrable document shall not be received for 
registration by the Begistration Department unless 
on the face of it, it bears the certificate of a 
qualified lawyer that it has been drafted by 
him on instructions received from the executant, 
an exception bemg provided in the case of a 
testamentary document which a person writes m 
his own hand, or where such a document is 
written for him and at his instance by any person 
other than a qualified lawyer under circum- 
stances m which it could not be written or drawn 
up by a qualified lawyer or draftsman. 

(5) While a student may attend the chambers 
of a practising lawyer durmg the course of his 
studies or even after takmg his law degree if that 
IS considered to be necessary, we thmk that the 
old rule which required m the case of a vakil that 
he should have put m some years of practice m 
a district court before he applied for permission to 
practise at the High Court should be restored \ 
m the case of advocates. 
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(6) A senior or inner bar slionld be created and 
there should be the institution of a King’s Counsel 
which prevails not only m Self-Governing Domi- 
nions but also m some of the Crown colonies pro- 
vided of course that those who belong to the senior 
bar shall also accept all the obligations which 
are accepted b}^ a King’s Counsel m England 

Legal Education 

168. The question of unemiiloyment in the legal pro- 
fession in these provinces appears to us to be intimately 
connected with the question of legal education. The 
Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Benares and 
Aligarh have Faculties of Law and provide for legal 
education. So far as the Agra University is concerned, 
as we have said above, it is merely an examming body 
and allows Law classes to be mamtained by several 
colleges situate m different towns which aie affiliated 
to it. We feel that the proper thing to do would have 
been to concentrate legal education at some convenient 
and well-equipped legal centre, but we fear that we 
have gone too far in the opposite direction to be able 
to conveniently retrace our steps now. 

The aim , of all legal education everywheie m these 
provinces is to produce lawyers for the Bar and the 
Bench and nothmg more. There is an impression 
abroad that Law classes or colleges are mamtamed by the 
universities or different colleges as a source of revenue. 

)fesso)' 169. Professor Hohfeld, a very distmguished Professor 
hfeld of Law in Yale University, has discussed the question 
of legal education at great length m one of his books. 
He thuilcs that the aim of all legal education should 
be to produce certain classes of lawyers or jurists ; for 
mstance : 

(1) professorial jurists , 

(2) jurists for legal authorship ; 

(3) jurists for legislative reference and draftmg 
work ; 

(4) jurists and experts for membership m, and 
assistance to, various types of admmistrative 
commissions, executive departments, etc . ; 

' (5) jurists for membership in legislatures ; 

(6) jurists for the Bar and the Bench. 
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Making allowance in tins classification for conditions 
peculiar to America it seems to us that there is a great 
deal in what he says which is apphcahle to the condi- 
tions prevailing m these provinces 

170. In this coimection we may also refer to the 
recommendations of a Committee which was appomted 
in August, 1932, by the Lord Chancellor (Lord Sankey) 
in England under the chairmanship of Loid Atkin for 
the purpose of considering the entire question of 
orgamzmg legal education m England and brmging 
about a closer coordination between the work of the 
Universities and the professional bodies and also for 
2 irovidmg for advanced lesearch m legal studies. The 
Committee recorded a mass of evidence for a yeai and a 
half and m July, 1934, presented a unanimous report to 
Parham ent. Among other recommendations which it 
makes there are two very vital recommendations of a 
far-reachmg character. One of them is the estabhshment 
of a permanent Advisory Committee on Legal Education, 
consistmg of three members nommated by the Council of 
Legal Education, three by the Council of the Law and 
Society, SIX by the Society of Public Teachers of Law, 
one by the Standmg Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
of English universities, and one by the Lord Chancellor. 
The second Committee is that an 

Institute of Advanced Legal Studies with the object of 
promoting comparative and historical research should 
lie established m London , and the third recommen- 
dation IS that there must be correlation of the resources 
m legal matters of the difierent law libraries m London 
We are drawing attention to some of the recom- 
mendations of this Committee only to show that even m 
England where m our opmion legal education is already 
of a much higher type than that which is given at the 
universities in these provmces, there is a demand for 
further reform, and as Professor Jenks has recently 
pomted out in an article m the Jubilee Number of the 
Law Quarterly Review, 

“ The purpose of legal education is not only to teach youthful 
students the elements of their studies Like all other education, 
it fails in its task unless it stimulates a select few of its devotees 
to cairy the torch of learmng into new lands, and to hght the 
way before their followers For Law, and specially Bnghsh 
Law, is a hving orgamsm, ever striving to adapt itself to new 
conditions, always liable to be choked by survivals which have 
lost their use, or baffled by problems hitherto unsuspected. 
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These survivals may be explained and excised by the study of 
history, in which Enghsh Law is umquely rich , and these 
problems may be solved bj?^ philosophical study, based either on 
analysis or a comparative study of similar problems in other 
systems ” 

171. Judged m the light of these remarks we do not 
think that we could really claim very much for legal 
education as it is imimrted m our Universities. They 
do not aim at all at producmg men who want to adopt 
professorial work as the mam occupation of their 
life, or who would like to devote themselves to legal 
authorship. There is, so far as we Imow, no attempt or at 
any rate no serious attempt, made anywhere at teachmg 
conveyancmg or drafting or pleadmgs. The only object 
which universities have m view is to produce graduates 
m Law so that they may jom the legal profession or 
secure some Government appomtment. This we thmk 
to be wholly inconsistent with the ideals of umversity 
education m a cultural subject such as Law. Judged 
therefore by the standards of legal culture and scholar- 
ship we are afraid that the legal education which is given 
IS of a very narrow and limited character. Tor a prac- 
titioner in a court of law no doubt it is necessary that 
he must have an accurate idea of the statutory law or 
the case law, but we thmk that if legal education has 
for its object the broadening of a man’s mmd and 
enabling him to contribute to the development of legal 
ideas or to the correlatmg of law to the sociological 
needs of the country, then the legal education which is 
imparted to our graduates at present falls very short 
of the necessary standard. There are subjects such 
as the Constitutional Law, Private International Law, 
Public International Law, Industrial Law, Company 
Law which are of growmg importance and which will, 
we thmk, assume greater importance under the new 
constitution. We hardly thmk that adequate provi- 
sion IS made m the universities for the teachmg of these 
subjects. For the future generation of lawyers it will 
not bo enough to know merely their Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure or the Code of Crunmal Procedure or the Indian 
Penal Code or the Rent Acts or punilar other Acts. 
They must know a gieat deal more and know it much 
more thoroughly and accurately than is the case at 
present. It is therefore necessary that the universities 
m these provmces should very seriously revise their 
conception of legal education and provide accordmgly. 
Quite apart from these subjects which should 
form a very stimulatmg study to yoimg men we fear 
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that m regard to practical matters of Law too sufficient 
instruction is not given to our graduates. We may- 
instance the subject of pleadmg and draftmg It is 
by no means an infrequent experience of those who 
practise at the high courts to find judges, particularly 
those who are accustomed to English standards, very 
severely criticising the slovenly and martistic manner 
in which pleadmgs are drawn up. 

172. When we take into consideration the staffs 
mamtamed by the universities we are driven to the 
conclusion that they are wholly inadequate to the needs 
of a sound liberal education m Law. A comparison of 
the strength of the staff on the Law side of the univer- 
sities with the Science side or some other sides will, we 
think, be found to justify our criticism ; nor do we 
tlimk that the staff is everywhere and always selected 
with discrimmation or adequately paid. Usually lawyers 
who are either at the start of their professional 
careers or who have not yet acquired a large practice 
are appointed as lecturers or readers and ue fear that 
in this depaitment as in some others convassmg has 
at times produced unhealthy results. They accept 
these appomtments only for a temporary period as 
this enables them to tide over the difficult period of 
waitmg in the profession. 

173. For several years past as wiU appear frorn^^ the 
pubhcations of the Carnegie Foundation on the Present 
Day Law Schools in the United States and Canada, 
there has been a great deal of controversy as to the 
aims and objects and the methods of legal education m 
those countries : 

“ During a more recent period/’ say-'s Professor Hohfeld, 
natural science, greatly encouraged by the demands ffom the 
enormous industrial activities of the country, has had the 
position of by far the greatest prominence , and thus it is that we 
now have separate umversity departments of physics, chemistry 
zoology, entomology, botany, geology, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, etc each with elaborate equipment and with an able 
faculty frequently larger than that of an entue law school. 
Many of the professors of science moreover are expected to 
devote most of their time and energies to research and pub- 
hcation ” 
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174 We Avish we could say with Professor Hohfeld 
that natural science had, here, been very much “ encou- 
raged ” by the demands from “ the enormous industrial 
activities of the country.” But making allowance for 
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such -want of encouragement and taking a comparative- 
view we think we can reasonably say that there has been 
an appreciable improvement m departments of physics, 
chemistry, zoology, botany, etc., but we cannot say that 
there has been any great move forward in the matter 
of legal education. Having made the statement which 
we have quoted above the learned professor goes on 
to say 

“ this being so, there would seem to he at the present 
moment an unusually great opportumty to persuade men that 
the kind of institution heietofore most negleeted and now 
therefoie most deserving to he fostered on hehalf of the puhhc 
interests is a great school of jurisprudence and law — one with a 
Xirogramme more constructive, vital, and hopeful than any yet 
represented in this country The time is ripe , for, during the 
last several years men in all walks of hfe have come to reflect 
upon the evils and perils afflicting and threatemng our system 
of law and justice Men’s minds have heen stirred to the pomts 
of conscious and definite struggle for change, and matters of 
law and justice have become great political issues hoth in the 
nation at large and in the various states ” 

This was stated during the last War. Since then 
joublic and official ojpmion has com]ielled universities 
in those countries to make some very far-reachmg 
changes in legal education and yet exjiert opniion there 
is not wholly satisfied that they have gone far enough. 
We do not think, however, that we have made m these 
provinces any appreciable advance in the matter of 
legal education durmg the last 15 or 20 years. 

175 The feelmg in cert am quarters is growmg that a 
two-year course for legal education is wholly inade- 
quate and that the length of the course should be, as 
at Calcutta, at least three years Further there must 
be some more intimate connection established between 
the Faculty of Law and the University authorities and 
the Bar Council, the latter undertakmg also to provide 
for some practical education which we thnik will be 
far more useful than the mere trammg which is given 
to young law graduates in a senior lawyers’ chambers 
for a period of one year or six months. 

Ammcan recently as the 1st January, 1935, the Ameri- 

Bar Asso- can Bar Association passed certain important resolutions. 

ciation. They insist that the students must pursue a course of 
three years’ duration if they devote substantially all of 
their worlang time to their studies, and a longer course, 
equivalent in the number of worlang hours, if they devote 
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only part of their working time to their studies. Among 
other things they require the provision of adequate libra- 
ries for the use of students. We are very doubtful 

whether such adequate libraries and law libraries are 

very expensive — exist at many plafces m these provmces. 
They further require that law schools shall -have among 
their teachers a sufficient number of meil givmg their 
entire time to the schools to ensure actual personal 
acquamtance and influence with the whole student 
body. We very much doubt whether it can be said 
that all the universities or all the colleges m these 
provinces have got a sufficient number of teachers 
giving their entire time to their schools and Ivhether 
there is much of personal acquamtance and influence 
on the part of the teachers with the whole student 
body. Lastly the American Bar Association lays down 
that law schools shall not be operated as commercial 
enterprises and the compensation of any officer or 
member of its teachmg staff shall not depend on the 
number of students or on the fees received. This 
we are afraid is wholly mconsistent with the present 
position in our law colleges which are mamtamed perhaps 
as sources of revenue. If what we have stated above 
IS accepted it will follow that the universities will have 
to liberalize legal education, revise their curricula, 
lengthen the term of study at the law colleges by one 
year, provide more adequate libraries and employ larger 
number of teachers. Law will then become a subject 
of serious study and graduates will then decide to join 
the legal profession dehberately and not merely as they 
do 111 a spirit of gamble or only because they have got 
nothmg else to do. 

177. Accordingly we recommend as follows : 

(1) (i) that the subject of legal education at the 
universities must receive greater attention than 
it has hitherto done, provision being made for 
adequate instruction m subjects which have 
hitherto not received due attention ; 

(li) and that a Comicil of Legal Education should 
be created consistmg of representative of {a) the 
teachers of Law and Civics, (&) some Judges, and 
(c) Some emment lawyers whose function must 
be to promote higher legal education ; 
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(2) that the course of study for a Law degi’ee 
should not he of less than three years ; 

(3) that there must he a haison established 
between the Taculty of Law and the Bar Council 
and the work of teaching should be divided 
between the two ; 

(4) that a larger number of teachers, more 
adequately paid than they are at present, should 
be employed for legal education , 

(5) that concerted action must be taken by all 
the universities in these provinces ; and 

(6) that if the lengthening of the course of 
study should affect the candidates for 3 udicial 
service adversely in respect of the age qualification, 
the rules should accordingly be changed. 
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{K) Other Professions 

178. In the preceding sub -divisions of this Chapter 
we have dealt with some of the existmg professions m 
these provmces. It seems to us that there are certam 
other professions which are open to young men m other 
countries and even in other parts of India which are 
absolutely closed to our men mamly because no attempt 
has been made to create those professions or to provide 
the necessary education or traming for them. We 
thmk that the traming in some of these professions can 
be easily given m existmg educational institutions by 
openmg new classes and employing quahfied teachers. 

As regards others, it may be necessary to estabhsh some 
new educational mstitutions. In a note submitted to. 
us by Professor N. K. Sidhanta, Dean of the Faculty professor 
of Arts, Lucknow University, and Air. R R. Khanna, pidhanta 
Registrar, Luclmow University, a few concrete sugges- and, Mr 
tions have been put before us. We may say that we Khanna 
are m complete agreement with Professor Siddhanta 
and the other representative of the Lucknow University 

“ That the puhhc should now look upon university education 
from a new angle, namely, that it has ceased to be a sure channel 
for obtaining Government or other safe appointments 
Whereas university education is a necessity for the development 
of the mind as a basic requirement of intelligent citizenship, 
it does not furnish the wherewithal required for that citizenship 
It IS imperative, theiefore, that parents who send their sons 
for university education should satisfy themselves that either 
(1) the boy has the brains and the power ol apphcation to make 
his work successful, or (2) there is enough money m the parents’ 
pocket to maintain the young man without the absolute necessity 
•of having to earn a hving before 25 to 30, or (3) the boy is pie- 
pared to take up the profession of teaching on a low salary K 
one or the other of these conditions is not satisfied, the parents 
should definitely turn their boys to any one of the money-making 
vocations at the age of 16 at the latest A wrong decision at 
this stage will make all the difference between success and failure 
Quite a fair number of young men who join our umversities 
have not the shghtest intention of doing any serious work 
nor do they utilize their opportunities for developing the power 
01 leadership or even organizing work ” 

We are glad to be able to quote this passage commg 
as it does from two gentlemen connected with the 
Luclmow University who have submitted that note 
after mcorporatmg the suggestions received from the 
Vice-Chancellor and their various colleagues. 
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179. We have carefully looked into the circulars 
issued by the ]\Iinistry of Education or the Ministry of 
Labour m London and considered whether some of the 
careers which they suggest may not easily be provided in 
these provmces. They are Accountancy, Architecture, 
Insurance, Vetermary Surgery, Librarianship, Clerical 
and Secretarial Work, Salesmanship, Aviation, Cinema, 
Broadcast Stations. Reception Services, and Jouinalism, 
etc We shall notice only a few 

180. So far as accountancy is concerned, m England 
it dates as a profession from about the middle of the 
19th century. With the growth of industries and 
banking institutions in these provmces, there should be a 
demand for trained and qualified accoimtants. We 
'think that intermediate colleges and universities can 
easily with some extra cost, for which no doubt they 
should be helped, make sjiecial provision for education in 
/hose subjects which are usually taught to accountants. 
We believe that part of those subjects are already taught 
to students who take the commercial courses, but 
what we are suggesting is that it is possible for the 
intermediate colleges and universities to make sjiecial 
provision for instruction in Accountancy. 

181. Similarly, with regard to Architecture, while 
it IS no doubt true that, at any rate m these provinces, 
the ordinary engineer or overseer and very frequently the 
mistri is supposed to do the work of an architect, no 
attempt has hitherto been made to provide separate and 
special education in Architecture except a short course 
at the Roorkee College. We are not suggestmg any 
ambitious scheme. For the present, we thmk that a small 
beginning may be made in this direction. In England, 
we understand, that there are three modes of securmg 
professional traimng : {a) training at a recognized school 
of Architecture, (6) pupilage, and (c) entry mto office as 
junior assistant. There bemg no system of pupilage 
and there bemg no possibihty m these provmces of entry 
mto office as junior assistants, the only course left for 
developmg this profession is by the establishment of a 
school of Architecture at some convenient centre. 
Probably, m the beginning, the services of trained archi- 
tects may not be m great demand, as manj?' people are 
content to avail themselves of the services of the ordi- 
nary mtst7i, but we think that many house owners, jiublic 
institutions and even Government departments which 
have to carry on buildmg operations will most probably 
call m the services of framed architects. 
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182. Next, we need hardly draw attention to the Insurance. 
rapid growth of insurance companies in these provmces. 

We doubt very much whether many of the men who are 
employed by these companies are men who have received 
any course of framing in insurance work. In England, we 
understand, the qualifying exammations for Fellowship, 
and Associateship of the Chartered Insurance Institute 
•consist of {a) a prelimmary exammation, (&) an Asso- 
ciateship exammation m two parts, and (c) a Fellowship 
exammation m two sections There is no reason why 
such trammg should not be given m some of the schools 
or intermediate colleges to those who may des>re to join 
insurance companies. 

183. Similarly, a trammg m Librarianship should librarian- 
certamly appeal to some educated men. We believe that ship 
there are public libraries or university libraries or special 
libraries attached to courts and some dexiartments of 
Government m these provmces which should be all the 

better if the services of framed and qualified librarians 
were available to them. In London the course of tram- 
mg for the University of London Diploma m Librarian- 
ship IS undertaken at the School of Librarianship, 

University College, London. For admission, it is desirable 
that can^dates should be graduates of the University 
of London or other approved universities ; non-graduates 
may be admitted if they have the Matriculation or the 
School Leavmg Certificates of the University of London 
The course of trammg for the Diploma extends normally 
-over two academic years for full-time students and for 
not less than 1 hree or more for part-time students. Such 
students may find employment not only m these prov- 
mces, but m other parts of India and Indian States too 
where there may be libraries 

’ 184. We now come to what we consider is likely to iSecretarial 

be a more profitable career for educated young men. We work. 
refer to framing in Secretarial work. Secretaries are 
now required by the heads of various departments, by 
important officials, commercial concerns, politicians and 
we believe also by not a few members of Legislative 
Uouncils and Assemblies As public life develops m 
these provmces, as men seek more and more parba- 
mentary careers, we think there will be a considerable 
room for tfie employment of qualified and well-educated 
young secretaries to help the members of Councils and 
Assemblies. Similarly we thmk there wiU be room for 
this class of men m many of the industrial concerns and 
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companies. A broad general education must be the 
basis of all Secretarial work. In addition to that, the 
Secretary is generally required to possess a Imowledge 
of shorthand and to have a competent knowledge of 
office work He must be able to collect the necessary 
material and write notes for his employer. We thmk 
that iDrovision should be made for training Secretaries 
by universities or intermediate colleges provided they, 
at the end of training, grant diplomas to men who 
succeed at such examinations as may be held from time 
to time. 

185 We would also draAvn attention to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Agricidture 
m India m regard to the trammg of Veterinary practi- 
tioners which are to be found in their report They 
emphasised the necessity for an enlarged and a more 
efficient vetermary service and its trammg, and re- 
commended the framing of a suitable curriculum for 
trammg vetermary assistant surgeons. The report on 
“ The Progress made during the calendar year 1981,” 
m giving effect to the recommendations made by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture says : 

“It was not possible to re-organize the Veterinary Depart- 
ment owing to lack of funds No foreign State scholarships were 
awarded during the year and 5 scholars were sent to the Bengal 
Veterinary College for training as veterinary assistant surgeons 

A later report for the year 1932-33 shows that 

“ There has been no change in the staff of veteimaij’' in- 
spectors and vetenuar}: assistant surgeons or in the conditions 
of service Three posts of deputy superintendents have however 
been abohshed, and new posts of superintendent created thereby 
relieving the Diiectoi, Civil Veterinary Department, of the 
charge of a circle and leaving more time foi general administra- 
tion and direction ” 

The importance of vetermary service m a provmce 
which is essentially an agricultural provmce can hardly 
be exaggerated, and we thmk that some steps should 
be taken to establish a vetermary college m the prov- 
mce and to give effect to the other recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. We believe that trammg 
given on the lines suggested by the Royal Commis- 
sion and a re-organization of the service should provide 
employment to a fair number of our young men. 

186. We would now come to Journalism as a pro- 
fession It appears that the number of newspapers and 
periodicals m these provmces was a little over 600„ 
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in 1932-33. Of these 22 were published daily, 10 
hi-weekly, 230 weekly and 239 monthly. We find that 
the output of the more important centres was as follows : 

Allahabad 77 papers, Lucknow 70, Agra 46, Cawnpore 
46, Benares 37, Meerut 34, Ahgarh 27, Goraldipur 21, 
Moradabad 20, Saharanpur 16, Etawah 14, Jhansi 
13, Bijnor, Eatehpur, Muttra and Muzafiarnagar 12 
each, Budaun 11, and Fyzabad and Rae Bareli 10 
each.^ 

187. Probably a very large number of these publica- 
tions do not command very large circulation, nor do we 
thmk they are from a commercial pomt of view profit- 
able undertakmgs. But still we presume that there is a 
sufficiently large residue of these publications which 
command a fair amount of circulation and which 
employ a certam number of educated men on their 
stafi. At the third AU-India Press Conference held 
at Calcutta m August last, over which Mr. C. Y . Chmta- 
mam. Chief Editor of the Leader presided, he referred 
to the necessity for providmg some preliminary trammg 
to journahsts. 

“ While sufficiently high prehmmary quahfications are requir- 
ed of members of other professions,” said Mr. Chmtamam, 
there are no institutions for the training of journalists and no 
minimum quahfications demanded ol applicants ior appointment 
as sub-editois and reporters It is not always reahzed that 
not every stenotypist can be a reporter and that not every man 
who has failed to get a job elsewhere is good enough for appoint- 
ment as a sub-editor Last year, in Calcutta, an attempt was 
made in this behah and a scheme was actually drawn up for the 
institution of courses in journahsm in the University of Calcutta 
I do not know what progress has been made with it I hope it 
will be found possible to introduce, in at least some of our univer- 
sities, courses m journahsm not necessarily identical with but 
more or less similar to those which have been m force for a 
number of year s in the London School of Economics Ultimately, 
it is true, the best school of journahsm is the office of a daily 
newspaper Nonetheless, a certair amount of prehmmary 
training of prospective journalists should be veiy welcome 
to those who are responsible for the conduct of our big news- 
papers ” 

We are aware that the Calcutta Conference was 
sharply divided on this question and the resolution 
on this question was lost by 51 votes as against 49. 
Nevertheless we attach considerable importance to the 
opinion of Mr. C. Y. Chmtamam and we need scarcely 

J^iSec the Report on the Administration of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, 1932-33, pages 82 and 83 ) 
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say that we are in complete agreement with him. We 
are also glad to be able to refer to the opimon of Mr. Anis 
Ahmad Abbasi, editor of the Daily Haqiqat, Lucknow, 
who has, in a note submitted to us, laid stress upon 
the necessity of givmg at least three years’ traming 
m the case of matriculates and two years in the case of 
graduates for journalism by our universities 

3Ir. Allan 188. We may point out that “ since 1900,” in the 

-Nevins. words of Mr. Allan Nevms 

“ There has been an almost worldwide debate upon the value 
of schools of journalism, many defending such schools as mak- 
ing for a more expeit profession and others declarmg that jirac- 
tice IS the best training and that schools will torce a host of 
untalented and ill-adapted men into the calhngs and lower the 
conditions of employment ” 

Schools for trammg have been most highly developed 
in the United States where m 1930, fifty American 
colleges and universities were offering full curricula m 
journalism and hundreds of smgle courses were being 
given m other colleges and m high schools. On the 
Contment too, as for instance at Heidelberg there are a 
' large number of universities which have established such 
schools. In Australia, universities have developed 
courses m journalism and the University of Queensland 
offers a special degree This is also true of the 
Canadian universities. In the opmion of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, special education is makmg 
progress all over the world. 

189. We have no doubt that in the years to come 
when jiolitical life in these provmces develops, journahsm 
also will develop and probably vernacular newspapers 
will play a much greater part in the life of these provmces 
than they have hitherto done. In order to make these 
papers efficient we see no reason why the proprietors 
or conductors of these papers should not avail them- 
selves of the services of men who have received some 
general traming in journalism at a university. We, 
therefore, entirely support the suggestion of Mr. C. Y. 
Chmtamani and we trust that foUowmg the example 
of so many other umversities m the world — ^we believe 
that some provision already exists for the trammg of 
journalists at Madras — ^the universities m these provmces 
may also establish a degree or a diploma for journalists 
and provide trammg to those who may desire to adopt 
the career. 
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190. Our conclusions and recommendations are as 
follows : 

(1) We think that there is a great need for 
creating and developmg some new professions 
so as to provide new careers for our young men. 

(2) Apart from such professions as Pharmacy 
and Dentistry to which we have referred before 
m a previous chapter, we thmk professions such 
as Accountancy, Librarianship, Insurance work. 
Secretarial work. Veterinary surgery, and Jour- 
nalism can be and should be created in these 
provmces, and we recommend that instructions m 
Accountancy and Insurance work and Secretarial 
work should be provided for by the intermediate 
colleges and the universities along with or in 
addition to the course prescribed for the Examma- 
tions in commercial courses They should msti- 
tute separate diplomas in all these subjects. 

(3) Similarly we think that the universities 
should arrange for a course of instruction m 
Journalism and Librarianship and should mstitute 
diplomas in these subjects 

(4) We think the very meagre mstruction in 
Arclntecture now given at Doorkee should be 
expanded mto a separate Diploma class m Archi- 
tectm’e, branching off from the mam Civil 
Engmeermg class after the first year. We recom- 
mend this because the subject of Architecture has 
eonsiderable kinship with the subject of Civil 
Engmeermg for which the Rooikee CoUege is the 
best institution m this country 

(5) {a) The veterinary service should be re- 
organized and the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in legard to veterinary 
training and service should be given effect to at 
an early date ; 

(6) steps should be taken to establish a Veteri- 
nary College in these provinces. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Government service 

191. Upon the evidence before ns, we can enter- 
tam no doubt that the vast maionty of the products 
of our universities — ^and their parents share the 
feeling — aim at securing some appomtment or other 
in Government service. It is only when they fail 
to secure Government appomtments that they thmk 
either of private service or some other profession. 
Government service has got a great attraction partly 
because of the social value attached to official positions 
and mainly because of the security of tenure and the 
certainty of pension. It is perhaps true that the 
bramiest and the best of our students are absorbed in 
or^ at any rate, try to secure Government appomtments 
with the result that certam professions such as Law 
which at one time used to attract some of our best men, 
are starved of first class talent. In trying to form an 
accurate idea of the number of men who could be taken 
mto Government service year after year we have tried 
to obtam mformation and statistics with regard to all 
classes of services. Our information with regard to 
the All- India services is, however, far from complete, 
and we are miable to say except in regard to some as 
to how many of them provide employment for the edu- 
cated young men of these provinces-. With regard to 
the provincial and the subordinate and the mmisterial 
services our mformation , is somewhat more complete. 

We have before us an official statement showmg the 
number of gazetted appointments given to new entrants 
within the last 5 years in the various departments of 
the Government m the United Provinces. We quote 
it below : 


Indian Givil Sewice 

48, including those recruited in England as a result of the 
London Indian Civil Service exammation and 
those recruited in India by competition as also by 
nomuiation 


Indian Police 

20, mcludmg those recrmted in England and m India. 
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Deputy Gollectois 

27 including tliose recruited by competition as ‘weU as by 
nomination 

Munsiffs 

16 in the province of Agra. 

15 in the province of Oudh 
8 Deputy Superintendents of Police 
5 Ecclesiatical Depaitment 
8 Education Depai tment. 

10 Finance Department 

14 Public Health Depai tment 

3 Public WoiTcs Department 

[Buildings and Roads BiancJi) 

« 

Public Wales Depai tment [Iingation Branch) 

4 in the Indian Service of Engmeers 

8 in the Umted Provinces Engineering Service 

3 in the Umted Provinces Service of Engmeers^ Class 1 
(Hydro-Electric) 

11 in the Umted Provinces Service of Engmeers, Class II 

(Hydro-Electric) 

5 Miscellaneous posts 

8 Agncultuie Depai tment. 

1 Registration Depai tment 

214 Total 


192. As regards the provincial, subordmate, and 
nunisterial services, we append to this report a state- 
ment showmg the number of new recruits during the 
last five years in these services, for which we are in- 
debted to our Secretary. (See Appendix VI.) 

193. Dr R B. Gupta, M. A., PH.D., of the Bureau of Wastage 
Statistics and Economic Research, United Provinces, has i'^^ services. 
furmshed us with a note on the wastage in the staff of 

the Government departments in the United Provmces. 

We understand that in 1931 it was decided by Govern- 
ment to mstitute an enquiry into wastage in all depart- 
ments. We are told that a questioimaire for the purpose 
was issued on the 2nd November, 1931, to all heads of 
Government departments, municipahties, district boards 
and notified areas m the United Provmces, wastage for 
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BeUencli- 
ment and 
recruit- 
ment. 


tiie purpose of this enquiry being defined as a perma- 
nent loss m personnel as a result of (a) death, (b) 
letirement, (c) dismissal and resignation or any other 
cause. Some departments could not supply any data 
previous to the year 1921—22 as the records had been 
weeded out, while the Police Department could supply 
information pertammg to constables and the lower 
ranks of officers for the three years 1929—30 to 1931—32 
only. 

194. As regards the clerical stafi, the mformation 
supplied was very incomplete. Dr Gupta has informed 
us that some departments did not supply any mformation 
at all while the total number on the rolls of some depart- 
ments seems to have varied considerably from year to 
year He complams. — ^and our experience has not been 
hajipier — ^that the mformation received from the munici- 
palities, district boards, and notified areas regardmg 
wastage m cleiical and other staff is still very incomplete 
and unsatisfactory He has, however, furnished us with 
a summary of wastage rates and wfe append the two 
statements furnished by him to our report. (See Appen- 
dix VII.) 

195 From Dr Gupta’s memorandum as also from 
certain other official documents before us we find that 
the financial stringency which followed in the wake of the 
great depression “ compelled Government to find ways 
and means of restrictmg public expenditure in all 
directions and that it was suggested that some saving 
could be effected by regulating the number and strength 
of institutions for the training of specialised services or 
vocations according to the demand for their products.” 
We do not think we need labour this point further, 
as tlie amount of retrenchment effected by Government 
in various departments is withm the loiowledge of the 
Government, but we may add that we have made 
enquiries from various departments and we have 
received mformation from the following : 

Vetennaiy Department — ^The retrenchment carried 
out during the last 5 years was — 

Gazetted . . . . 2 

Non-gazetted . . . . 1 

Iiifenor . . 2 


Total 


5 
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Fresh recruitment is made m accordance with 
requirements and has not been stopped, either wholly or 
partially in this department. The recruitment made 
during the last 6 years, i.e 1930-35 was — 

Teclmical estabhshment . 40 

Ministerial ditto . . . 3 


Total . 43 


as compared with 35 technical and 7 mmisterial 
recruited m the precedmg 5 years, i.e. 1st April, 1925 
to 31st March, 1930. 

The department is not reported to be over'worked. 
hidiistries Depaitment — ^The retrenchment carried 


out during the last 5 years was — 

Gazetted . . . . 8 

Non-gazetted . . . 29 

Inferior . . . . . . 14 


Total . 51 


Fresh recruitment is made in accordance with 
requirements and has not been stopped, either wholly or 
partially. The recruitment made during the last 5 
yearsj i e. 1931-35 was — 

Gazetted staff . . . . . 5 

Non-gazetted . 32 


Total . . 37 


as compared with 9 ga2:etted and 123 non-gazetted 
recruited in the precedmg 5 years, i.e., 1925-30 

The department is not reported to be overworked. 

Reforms Depat tment — There are no services and 
posts under the department. 

Political Deptartment {Wasiha Office) — ^No retrench- 
ment was carried out durmg the last 5 years and there 
has been no recrintment. The Department is not over- 
worked. The ojB&ce came under the Government only 
in 1932. 

AgncuUure Depai tment — ^The retrenchment carried 


out durmg the last 5 years was — 

Gazetted . . . . . . 7 

Non-gazetted . . .37 

Inferior - . . .35 


Total . . 79 
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Recruitment has not been wholly stopped, but is res- 
tricted to a minimum. The recruitment made during the 
last 5 years, i.e 1930-35 was — 

Gazetted .. . 19 

Non-gazetted . . . . . 99 

Total 118 


as compared iiuth 13 gazetted and 119 non-gazetted 
repruited during the precedmg 5 years, i.e. 1925-30. 

No authoritative conclusion has been arrived at as 
regards the department bemg overworked. 

Co-operative Department — ^The retrenchment carried 


out during the last 5 years was — 

Gazetted . . . 1 

Non-gazetted 1 

Infeiior . 8 


Total 10 


Recruitment has not been whoUy stopped, but is 
restricted to a minimum. Recruitment made during the 
last 5 years, i.e. 1930-34 was — 

Gazetted . 2 

Non-gazetted . . 23 

Total . 25 

as compared vuth 8 gazetted and 75 non-gazetted 
recruited in the precedmg 5 years, i.e. 1st April, 1925 
to 31st March, 1929. 

Excise Department — ^The retrenchment carried out 


in the last 5 years was — 

Gazetted . , . .2 

Non-gazetted . . . . . 7 

Inferior . . . . . . . . 6 

Total . . 15 


Recruitment has not been wholly stopped, but is 
restricted to a mmimum. Recrmtment made durmg 
the last 5 years namely, 1930-35 was — 

Gazetted . . . . . . i 

Non-gazetted . . . . . , 24 

Infenor .. .. .. ..107 


Total 


t • 


132 



( ) 


as compared with gazetted 5, non-gazetted 50, inferior 
152, reexmted m the preeedmg 5 years, i.e. Ist April, 
1925 to Sist March, 1930. No authoritative conclusion 
has been arrived at as regards the department being 
overworked. 

General Administration {Private Secretary to His 
Excellency's Office ) — ^No retrenchment was earned out 
during the last 5 years, though it may be mentioned 
that reduced scales of pay have been fixed for the new 
entrants. 

Public Health Engineering Department — ^Theretiench- 
ment carried out duruig the last 6 years was — 

Gazetted , . . . . . . '3 

Non-gazetted . . . . .26 

Inferior . . . . . . . . 4 

Total . . 35 

Recruitment has been partially stopped. The recruitment 
made durmg the last 5 years, that is 1930 to 1934 was — 
Gazetted ... 1 

Non-gazetted . . .10 

Total 11 

as compared with 1 gazetted and 32 non-gazetted re- 
cruited durmg the preeedmg 5 years, i.e. 1925 to 1929. 
The department is overworked at present. 

Revenue Department — {a) Board of Revenue Office — 
The retrenchment carried out durmg the last 5 years 
was — non-gazetted 2. 

(&) Commissioners' Offices — ^The retrenchment carried 
out durmg the last 5 years was — 

Non-gazetted . . . . . 16 

Inferior . . . . . . . . 4 

Total . . 20 

(c) Settlement Department — ^The retrenchment carried 
out durmg the last 5 years was between 2,000 and 
3,000 employees. 

{d) Government estates — ^The retrenchment carried 
out durmg the last 5 years was — 

Non-gazetted . . . . . . 18 

Infenor . . . . . . . . 12 

Total . . 30 


7 
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(e) Dish id Offices — ^Retrenchment, cairied out v.ithm 
the last 5 years ^vas 111. Government believe that re- 
ernitment was noimal clnrmg the pciiods 1930 to 1934: 
and 1925 to 1929. 

Recruitment in the Revenne Bepaitment lias not 
been stopped, either v holly or partially. Government 
have not icceived any infoimation about the offices being 
overworked. 

Medical Dcjxnhncid — ^Theie has been no reticneh- 
ment m the ]ieisonnel ot the Uniled Provinces 3Iedical 
Department vithm the last a ycais. Reciuitment 
m tlie Provincial IVIedical .Ser\ ice was stopped for some 
time m 1931. A taldc showing the number of officers 
rcciuitcd during the last ,5 years, as compaicd with the 
nurabei lecnnted during the ])ieeeding 5 years, Loven 
below : 



1 Xnmbor of o'ltct’Ta Tinnutfl 


jnto' 


Ycnr 




1’ M S 

F s M b 

1920 to 1930 

37 


1931 to 1935 

23 

70 


As no leave icserve is provided tor civil suigcons in the 
pro\'inee, the I\Iedical Department is ovciwoiked. The 
reduction in the number of ProMiicial Medical Service 
officers, reenuted during the last 5 years, is due to the 
fact that the cadre of Pro\ineial Medical Service 
officers has been reduced by about 15 appointments 
since 1926. There was no reciuitment made m the Prov- 
mcial Subordinate ^Medical Service fiom 1920 to 1930. 
The icciuitment has not been wholly stopped, but has 
been restricted, causing haidship, and leave has very 
often to be refused 

Chemical Eciainuiei'^s Dcpaitmcnf — Ko retienehment 
in the number of employees has been caiaied out within 
the last 5 years. 

There has been no stopjiage of recruitment, in 
or whole. The recruitment made during the last 5 
years, i.e., 1930 to 1935, was, menials 3, as compared 
rvith gazetted 1, non»gazettcd 4, and menials 5, recruited 
during the prccednig 5 years, i e., 1925 to 1930. 

The department remained ovcinvorked for a number 
of years till extra stall was sanctioned. It has now one 
adffitional permanent Chemical Assistant and tliree 
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■temporary Chemical Assistants and proposal has now 
1been submitted for sanction to the permanent retention 
of the three temporary Chemical Assistants. 

Jail Department — ^No retrenchment in the number 
of employees 'vras or could possibly be carried out which 
is under -stahed. 

Recruitment has not been stopped The recruit- 
ments withm the last 5 years compare favourably with 
Tecruitments durmg the precedmg five years. 

The department is badly overworked 

Finance Department — (a) Local Fund Audit Depart- 
ment — ^No retrenchment has been carried out during the 
last 6 years. Recruitment has not been either wholly 
or partially stopped. Thirteen men were recruited from 
outside durmg the past 5 years, i.e. 1930 to 1934, as 
agamst 6 m the j)recedmg 5 years, i.e. 1925 to 1929. The 
department is overworked. 

(b) Inspectorate of Stamps — ^No retrenchment has 
been carried out during the last 5 years. Recruit- 
ment has not been stopped. The service consists of two 
mspectors and a comparison is not necessary. The 
department is not overworked. 

(c) Inspectorate of Offices — Retrenchment made 
•durmg the last 5 years was 3. Recrmtment has not 
been stopped. Eleven men were recruited durmg the 
last 5 years, i.e. 1930 to 1934, as agamst 9 durmg the 
precedmg 5 years, i.e. 1926 to 1929. The department is 
overworked. 

{d) United Provinces Subordinate Accounts Service 
{treasury officers'^ — ^The service vas started m 1931 
and IS beim/ erpa-nded. Becruitment has not been 
stopped The department is not overworked. 

Police Depar tment — The foUowmg retrenchments have 
been effected . 

(1) The number of Police Lines School teachers 
has been reduced from 123 to 111, i e reduction of 
12 posts. Further recruitment has been stopped 
and vacancies, as they occur, are filled by appomt- 
mg pensioned sub -mspectors and head constables 
on small stipends. 

(2) The Mounted Police has been retrenched to 
the following extent : 

Sub-mspector 1 

Head constables . . . . . 9 

Constables .. .. 113 


Total 


123 
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(3) Thirty posts of circle insioectOrs were iDl-e-- 
viotisljT- abohshed, but testored from 1st Aprils 
1934 

(4) The foUowmg posts in the Governmerd Bail- 
way Police have been abohshed : 


Inspectors 

.13 

Sergeants 

5 

Sub-insxiectors 

.45 

Head constables . . 

93 


(Against this 51 xiosts 
of naiks were created ) 

Constables 

201 

Clerks 

10 

Muharrirs 

16 


Total . . 383 


Recruitment to the Force was not stopped at any 
stage. The figures of recruitment are not available for 
comparison. Most districts have long waitmg hsts and 
there has been an appreciable improvement m the stand- 
ard of recruits who^offer themselves for enlistment. 

Officers of almost all ranks in the Pohce Force are 
overworked. 

Public W orks Department, Buildings and Roads 
Bmncli — The retrenchment carried out during the last 
5 years was — 

Gazetted . . 23 

Non-gazetted . . 204 

Iiifeiior .... 39 

Total . . 2G6 


Recruitment has long been wholly stojiped, except 
that recently apxilications have been invited for certain 
temxDorary posts of overseers and clerks. The number 
recruited during the last 5 years, i.e. 1930 to 1934, was — 

Gazetted . . . . . 2 

Ron-gazetted . . . 30 

Total . . 32 


as comxiared with gazetted 10, non-gazetted 84, recruited 
during the preceding 5 years, i.e. 1925 to 1929. The 
department is not overworked. 
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PubUc Works Department {Drigation Braneli ) — 
During the last 5 years, 5 gazetted and 184 permanent 
non-gazetted posts were abohshed or held in abeyance 
as a measure of retrenchment. Of these, 54 of the non- 
gazetted posts have been restored. 

Decruitment to the Indian Service of Engineers in 
this branch has been stopped by the Secretary of State 
smce 1931. Recrmtment to the United Provinces Engi- 
neering Service was held in abeyance during 1932 and 
1933. 

The recruitment made durmg the last 5 years, i.e., 
1931 to 1935, in the United Provinces Engineermg 
, Service was — 

Gazetted . . . . . . . 15 

as compared "with 32 recruited durmg the last preceding 
5 years, i.e. 1926 to 1930. In the year 1934 the follow- 
ing gazetted appointments were made ; 

United, Provinces Seivice of Engineers Class I 


(Irrigation Hydro-electric Branch) . 3 

United Provinces Seivice of Engineers Class II 

(Irrigation Hycho-electric Branch) . 11 

Mechanical Engineer, Banbassa . 1 

Total . 15 


As regards the subordmate services, there has been 
little or no variation during the last 10 years m the 
rate of recruitment. 

The increasmg activities of the department m con- 
nexion with the Hydro-electric Scheme and the Tube- 
well development programme will necessitate the 
employment of a large staff both gazetted and non- 
gazetted. It IS estimated that the followmg staff wiU 
be required : 

Dor Hydro-electnc Scheme — 


1 

Assistant electrical engineers 

14 

2 

Power house superintendents 

6 

3. 

Switch-hoaid attendants 

50 

4 

Sub -station attendants 

.. 230 

5 

Line inspectors 

14 

6. 

Linesmen 

60 

7. 

Electrical assistants 

2 
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For hiha-icelU — 


1. Sub-divisional officeis . . . . 9 

2. Subordinate Engineering Service and tern- 



porary subordinates 

GO 

3 

Ziladars 

3 

4 

Amins 

GO 

5 

Tubc-vell opcialois 

1,000 

0 

jVhsiiics 

100 


Education Dcpaiimcnl — ^Number of employees re- 
trenched during tlie last five years was 19. 

The recruitment made during the last five years, 
i.e., 1930-31 to 1934-35 was 39, as compared with 45, 
recruited during the preceding five years, i.e., 1925-26 
to 1929-30. 


On account of the ex])ansion of compulsory primary 
education and increase in the number of Anglo-Verna- 
cular institutions, the department is already overworked 
and due to want of adequate funds, there is no scope 
for further recruitment. 

Appointment Dcp>ai Imcnl 

(1) Indian Civil Service — One superior post has been 
abolished and 7 superior and 2 inferior posts are at pre- 
sent held in abeyance. Apart from these, 3 superior 
jiosts have been removed by the Secretary of State 
fi’om the I. C. S. cadre. In all, therefore, 13 posts have 
been removed from the cadre, abolished or held in abey- 
ance, but tlie incumbents of none of these jiosts have 
been retrenched ; they have all been absorbed in existmg 
vacancies. 

(2) Indian Police — ^Four superior iiosts have been 
retrenched during the last 5 years, but 2 have been 
created instead. Eecruitment has not been wholly or 
jiartly stopped. 

(3) United Provinces Civil {Executive) Seivice — So 
far 13 jiosts have been helcl in abeyance duo to 
reversion from the Settlement Dejiartment, and 22 due 
to the appointment of trained treasuiy officers, but no 
officer has been retrenched. Kecruitment has not been 
wholty or partly stoiiped. 

(4) United Piovinces Police Seivice — ^Five posts have 
been held m abeyance due to restoration of 31 posts of 
circle inspectors. Five temjiorary posts have been creat- 
ed instead m connection with the Government Railway 
Police Re-orgamzatioii Scheme. The - recruitment has 
not been either wholly or jiartly stopped. 

(5) United Provinces Civil {Judicial) Service — ^There 
has been no retrenchment or reduction in this service. 
Recruitment has not been wholly or partly stoiiped. 
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(6) Tahsildars and naib-tahsildars — ^There has been no 
retrenchment or reduction in this service. Recruitment 
has not been wholly or partly stopped. 

Legislative Department — ^There has been no retrench- 
ment carried out m this department withm the last 5 
years. Recrmtment has not been wholly or partly 
stopped. The recruitment durmg the last 6 years, 
i.e., 1930 to 1934, was the same as durmg the precedmg 
5 years, viz., one subordinate post was created m 1932 
and one m 1928. 

This department is not overworked, except some- 
times durmg the Council sessions. With the advent of 
the new constitution and the enlargement of the Prov- 
incial Legislature, re-organization and possibly expansion 
of the Department will be necessary. 

Civil Secretariat — ^Retrenchment carried out withm 
the last 5 years was . 

Stenographers . . . 4 

Clerks . . . 5 of whom one was 

converted to a 
lower post 

Inferjoi . . . .1 

Total . . 10 

Recruitment has not been stopped — ^the recruitment 
made durmg 1930 to 1934, was Superior 22, Subordinate 
39 and Stenographers 3, as against 22 Superior, 13 
Subordinate and 4 Stenographers recruited durmg 1925 
to 1929. No department is overworked. 

Foiest Department — ^The retrenchment carried out 
,m this department durmg the last five years was 

Gazetted — Indian Forest Service . . 3 abolished. 

2 held m abey- 
ance. 

Provincial Forest Service . . 5 abohshed. 

5 held m abey- 
ance. 

15 

Non-Gazetted . . . . 4 abohshed 

2 held m abey- 
ance. 


6 
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Recruitment in this department has not been stop^ied, 
either wholely or partially, except of Indian Forest 
Service and Provmcial Service Oincers. Apj)omtment 
to the latter service is at present made by promotion. 
The work of the Utilization division is at present m abey- 
ance. The number of ranges has been reduced by 4. 

From 1st April, 1935, the United Provmces Upper 
Subordinate Forest Service, to be filled by promotion of 
forest rangers, lias been created. 

A few posts of forest rangers, dexiuty rangers, 
foresters and assistant clerks are kept vacant as a 
measure of economy. 

The recrmtment made durmg the last five years 
was normal as compared with the recruitment made 
durmg the preceding five years. 

Government have not received any report as regards 
the department bemg overworked. 

Method of 196. As regards the method of recrmtment in the 
reamt- public services we understand from a letter of J\lr. 

P. M Elharegat, c i e., i.c.s , dated the 26th March, 
1935, that : 

“ Dsputy collectois and deputy supeiintendents of iioliceaie 
recruited by means of competitive examinations which are con- 
ducted by the Public Seivice Commission on behalf of this Gov- 
ernment The numbei of candidates recruited annually for the 
past 5 years is, in the case of deputy collectors, 6, 6, 2, 3 and 3 
and in the case of deputy supeimtendents of police 2, 1, 1, 2 and 
none Munsifs are recruited by the High and Chief Courts 
thiough an infoimal competitive examination .... Three 
or four excise inspectors are also being lecruited by means of a 
competitive examination this yeai , but appointments by nomi- 
nation will also be made The last examination for excise inspect- 
ors was held in 1931 when 10 men were selected ; several ol them 
have not yet received appointments Recruitment to posts in 
the Secretariat is also effected by means of a competitive exami- 
nation From 1929 to 1932 the numbeis recrmted annually 
have been (i) superior service 10, 6, 6, and 16 , (ii) subordinate 
service 15, 6, 6 and 22 , (in) stenographers service 5, 1, ml, nil. 
No examinations have been held since, except one held lecently 
for the stenographers service, when 3 men were selected It 
may be mentioned that “recrmtment” here does not mean 
immediate appointment Selected candidates are placed in a 
list and appointed as vacancies occur. Recrmtment to no posts 
^ other than those mentioned above is at present effected by means 

of a competitive examination ” 

We presume, therefore, that excepting in those 
departments which have been mentioned above, m the 
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other departments of Government, recruitment is 
made by various authorities by direct nomuiation or 
appointment. 

197. The deparment of public health have submitted 
to us some elaborate statements. We understand that 
the gazetted stafi begmning with the Director of Pubhc 
Health and coming down to school health officers and 
reserve officers consist of some 80 officers ; and the non- 
gazetted staff mcludmg municipal medical officers of 
health of 3rd class municipalities, school health officers, 
medical officers in charge of travelling dispensaries and 
reserve officers consist of 93 officers There is a 
section of Public Health staff which is paid by local 
bodies and we gather that — 

“ (1) The number of chief sanitary inspectors employed in 
mumcipahties is 16 , (2) the number of sanitary inspectois em- 
ployed in municipalities is 148 , (3) the number of sanitaiy ins- 
pectors employed in 30 districts where the district health service 
is in force is 125 , (4) the number of assistant superintendents of 
vaccmation is 49 , and (5) the number of vaccinators is 955 
Expenditure on (1), (2), (4) and (5) is met by local bodies from their 
own funds Expenditure on (3) is met by district boards m 9 out 
of the 30 districts. In one district, it is met directly from piov- 
incial levenues and in the remaimng 20 districts Government 
give the boards a grant for the purpose because they aie unable 
to meet this from their own funds ” 

Retrenchment carried out within the last 5 years was — 
Assistant Director of Pubhc Health, abohshed 1 
Assistant Director of Pubhc Health, held in 
abeyance . 1 

Assistant Medical Officers of Health, subordi- 
nate service, grade I . . .8 

Medical Officers of travelhng dispensaries, 
subordmate service, grade II . . . . 16 

Clerk . . . . . .1 

Total .. 27 " 


Recruitment has not stopped The recrmtment made within 
“the la^st 10 years was — 


1. 

United Provinces Public Health Service 

During 

0 years 
ending 
July 193Q 

40 

Dili ing 

5 yeai s 
ending 
July 1935 
12 

2, 

United Provinces Subordinate Public 
Health Service 

41 

19 

3. 

Mimsterial 

64 

31 

4. 

Technical (Analytical and Laboratory 
Assistant, etc.) 

12 

7 


Total 

157 

69 


The department is reported to be overworked. 



Pubhc 

Health. 
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It is thus apparent tliat the Public Health Depart-^ 
menb is a large employer. We are not, however, sure 
that 111 the matter pf employing officers the municipali- 
ties and the local boards have done all that they coidd, 
consistently even with their limited resources. 

Adequacy 198. We very much wish it were possible for us to 
sta.ff say whether the various departments of Government are 
adequately staffed. We have looked into the report 
of the Pc-organization of the Judicial staff of the year 
1908 and also the re]iort of the Pike Committee appointed 
to inquire into clerical establishments. Any expiession 
of opinion on the strength of the staff, pre-sujiposes an 
intimate knowledsc of the duties and needs of those 
departments, which we confess we do not possess ; but 
we venture to think that the situation has very much 
changed during the last 25 j^cars and probably a fresh 
de23artmental inquiry may be useful so as to deter- 
mine tlie sufficiency of the numerical strength of each 
dejoartment. Without intending to cast any reflection 
upon any dejpartment we are bound to saj^ that we 
have heard general comjilaints in various quarters 
of delay in the work of certam dejiartments and 
jiarticularly those concerned with the administration 
of justice. For instance, the provincial judiciary is 
very much overworked and understaffed and there is a 
feeling gi’owing among the htigant pubhe. who pay for 
justice, that the enormous delays, which take place m the 
disposal of cases on the civil side, should be avoided by 
the emxiloyment of more judicial officers and subordi- 
nate staff or by an amendment of the procedure aiming 
at expedition. 

Posts and 199. A department of the Government of India 

Tclegiayl' which is a very large emjiloyer is the Department of 
Posts and Telegrajihs which is, however, maintained by 
and responsible to the Central Government. We are very 
much indebted to Mr. G. V. Bewoor, c.i.e., i.c.s., Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, who has furnished 
us with a cojiy of the Annual Deport of the Indian Posts 
and Telegrai)ltis Department for the year 1933-34, and 
written to us an explanatory letter. From tins re^iort 
we find 

(a) that among the Engmeermg supervisors,- 
General and Telephones and Electrical supervisors, 
maintained by the de^iartment, there aie 32 men in 
the United Provmces Circle out of whom 10 are 
Hindus, 3 Mohammadans, and 19 Domiciled 
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Europeans and Anglo-Indians, the number of new 
recruits appointed durmg 1933 being one ; 

(b) that among the telegraphists and telegraph 
masters m the United Provinces, there are 353 out of 
whom 1 is European, 107 Hmdus, 20 Mohammadans, 
221 Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 3 
Indian Christians and one of other community, no 
new recruitment bemg made during the year 1933 ; 

(c) that m the clerical staff m the Upper Division 
and higher grades, there are 3,237 men employed in 
+he United Provinces of whom 2,462 are Hindus, 734 
Mohammadans, 24 Domiciled Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, 5 Sikhs, 21 Indian Christians and 1 belong- 
ing to other community, no new recruitment being 
made durmg the year 1933 ; 

(d) that among the Clerical staff in the Lower Divi- 
sion in the United Provmces, there are 213 men 
out of whom 135 are Hmdus, 69 Mohammadans, 4 
Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 6 Sikhs, 
the total number of new recruits appointed during 
the year 1933 being 58 out of whom 39 were Hmdus, 
16 Mohammadans, 1 Domiciled European and Anglo- 
Indian and 2 Indian Christians ; 

(e) that among the Line staff m the United Prov- 
mces, there are altogether 401 men, of whom 278 
are Hmdus, 121 Mohammadans, 1 Sikh and 1 
Indian Christian, the total number of new recruits 
appomted durmg 1933 bemg 21 out of whom 9 
are Hindus, 11 Mohammadans and 1 Indian 
Christian ; 

(f) that among the postmen, mail-guards, de- 
partmental branch postmasters, overseers, overseer 
postmen, head, sorting and reader x^ostmen, there 
are 4,358 men out of whom there are 3,463 Hindus 
and 895 Mohammadans, there bemg no recruit- 
ment made durmg the year 1933 ; 

(g) that among the other non-clerical, non- 
gazetted, superior staff, there are 184 men in the 
United Provmces, out of whom 111 are Hindus, 
44 Mohammadans, 10 Domiciled Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, 3 Sikhs and 16 Indian Cliristians, 
the total number of new recruits axipomted durmg 
1933 was 15 out of whom 7 were Hindus, 2 Moham- 
madans and 6 Domiciled Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians , 
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Qi) that among the inferior stafi, there are 
3,710 men in the United Provinces, out of whom 
3,068 are Hindus, 629 Mohammadans, 2 Sikhs, 
1 Indian Christian and 10 of other communities. 
The total number of new recruits appointed 
during the year 1933 was 25 of whom 15 were 
Hindus, and 10 Mohammadans. 

200 Mr. Bewoor writes to us that the recruitment 
figures are abnormally low because the Government has 
been carrying out retrenchment on an extensive scale, 
jiartly as a measure of economy and partly on account 
of the large fall m traffic, postal as well as telegrapli. 
The retrenchment began in June, 1933, and Government 
granted special letrenchment concessions to the staff 
which was com2Dulsorily retrenched. The total number 
of men retrenched during the j^eriod ending 31st March, 
1934, in the United Pro\nnces Circle was as follows ; 

Gazetted officers iiosts . 5 

Non-gazetted suiierior posts, such as telegia- 
lihists, postmasteis, inspectois, clerks, 
overseers and iiostinen . 1,180 

Non-gazetted inferioi staff such as mail peons, 

messengeis, runners etc . . 4S7 

Leaving aside those who cannot be fairly described 
to belong to the educated classes, it is clear that the 
retrenchment, as pointed out by Bewoor himself, 
has been on an extensive scale and many men who 
should have been earning their livelihood have been 
thrown out of employment. We are, however, glad 
to note from Mr. Bewoor’s letter that so far as the Posts 
and Telegrajihs Department is concerned this retrench- 
ment campaign has ended on the 31st March, 1935. Mr. 
Bewoor tells us. 

“ With the slight recovery in trade, signs of which are visible, 
our traffic is showing some improvement and Ave hope that occa- 
sions for retrenchment Mill not occur and that Ave shall be in a 
position to make normal recruitment in future.” 

We need scarcely say that we associate ourselves 
with that hope. 

201. We have also received from the Public Service 
Commission, Delhi, comparative statements of selection 
to various services in India by competitive examination 
or by nommation of candidates from the United Prov- 
inces and other provinces. These are very interesting 
and we append them to our report as appendix 
"VHI. 
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We regret, however, that it has not been possible for 
ns to secure such detailed statement with regard to 
other departments such as Railways, mamtained in 
these provinces by the Central Government. We have 
reviewed the position of young men m the services in 
these provinces to the extent to which it was possible 
for us to get any reliable information. There are, 
however, certain questions of policy which seem to us 
to arise in connection with the services and we shall 
address ourselves to them now. 

202. It must be distmctly realized by Indian society 
itself that though it is a very laudable ambition for our 
young men to enter the jiiiblic services, yet no Govern- 
ment, foreign or national, can afford to absorb the total 
output of our universities and schools in its services. 
Unfortmiatelyj however, as wc have indicated more than 
once in this report, it is an ambition which is common to 
most of our young men and which is shared by their 
parents. What is, however, of greater importance 
IS that the association in public mind of university 
degrees with Government service tends to produce some 
undesirable effects on the whole system of education. 
We think that so long as the majority of our young men 
will continue to look upon university degrees as mere 
Xiassports to Government service or to certain professions, 
there cannot be much chance for the development of 
true cultural life. We, therefore, think that whatever 
justification there may have been at one time for the 
Government msistmg upon candidates for public service 
X^ossessmg university degrees, the tune has come for a 
revision of that policy now. We think that m regatd to 
certain services it may be necessary for candidates to 
receive university education, but we do not think that 
'for certain others such a condition is at all necessary. 
We understand that on the executive side it is not 
necessary that a person sitting at the competitive exa- 
mination should possess a university degree Our 
attention has been drawn to rules 5 and 10 of the 
Rules regulating ajipointment to and the condition of 
service of the Executive Branch of the United Rrovmces 
Civil Service and we find that under these rules a candi- 
date for direct apjpointment need only have passed the 
Intermediate Exammation held by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education, United Rrovmces, 
or an exammation recognized by the Governor m 
Council as equivalent thereto for this purjiose. In actual 
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fact, we understand that the vast majority of men who 
sit for the competitive examination are graduates of 
various universities. 

203. Tn regard to other appointments, we think that 
•Government must prescribe their own standards and 
recruit new men either by competition or by selection 
according to the needs of each department. The number 
of higher apjiomtments recruited by the results of com- 
petitive exammations or by selection caimot affect more 
than a small fraction of the total number of men who 
pass out of the universities every year, but if Govern- 
ment lay down that for the vast majority of subordinate 
or mferior appointments it is not necessary for candi- 
dates to possess university degrees, and all that is 
necessary, is that they must satisfy certain standards 
of intellectual, educational and physical fitness pre- 
scribed by the Government in that behalf, it may induce 
many parents to revise their views as to the desirability 
of sending their boys to universities. 

204. In the same rules to which we have referred 
above, we find that it is provided that no person shall be 
appointed to the service under the provisions of rule 5(1) 
unless he has attained the age of 20 years and has not 
xattamed the age of 23 years on the 1st day of January 
in the year in which the examination is held : provided 
that a candidate may not attend the examination 
more than twice. Further, that no person may be 
appomted to the service, under the jirovisions of rule 
5(ii) (that IS to say by nommation), unless he has 
attained the age of 22 years and, subject to the provisions 
of rule 20, has not attamed the age of 25 years at the 
time of his selection. These rules apply to the United 
Provinces Civil Service, Executive Branch. We would, 
however, suggest in regard to subordmate services, which 
attract by far the largest number of our young men, 
that the age-limit at which appomtments are to be 
made, should be reduced. Reduction m the age-hmit 
would, ni the case of many young men who are not likely 
to profit by university education, induce them to 
qualify for the possession of that standard, which may be 
prescribed by the Government for admission into the 
subordinate branches of the services, and thus prevent 
much wastage m the universities. 

205. We are strongly of the ophiion that the rules 
regarding the age of retirement should also be rigorously 
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enforced and that, in the larger interest of the country, 
And m view of the necessity of giving a fair chance to 
young men, no extension should be granted to any public 
servant after he has completed the 55th year of his age. 

208. Another cause of unemployment m the case of 
our young men is that men, who retire upon the comjile- 
fion of their service, seek employment in local bodies 
such as municipalities and district boards and Court of 
Wards, etc. We are strongly?- of the opmion that such 
men should not be emjiloyed as against those who are 
young and qualified to enter Government service. A 
man who has retired on pension has, at least, something 
"to fall back upon, whereas a young man who has qualified 
hunself for Government service and does not get 
employment and ultimately becomes unemiiloyable, 
IS a dead loss to his family and society and becomes 
embittered and discontented. While we are on the 
question of service, we would like to draw attention 
to the fact that our local bodies emploj’’ a large number 
of men m all grades of service. What exactly is the 
number of men employed by the municipal and district 
boards, we are not able to say as the mformation supplied 
by them is wholly made qua te and mcomplete, but 
we have heard many complamts that m the employ- 
ment of men by the local bodies regard is not always had 
to eflaciency and that nowhere more than in the sei vices 
of municipal and district boards does canvassing succeed 
so effectively. The employment of unqualified and 
undeservmg men means the unemployment of qualified 
And deserving men and is a real source of grave dis- 
content and dissatisfaction. 

207. Our conclusions are as follows ; 

(1) There are certain departments which are 
admittedly overworked and there are certain others 
such as the United Provuices Service of Engineers 
class II, Irrigation Hydio-electric Branch, which 
are waitmg for development. 

(2) There are other departments such as llledical, 
Local Fund Audit, Inspectorate of Offices, Police, and 
Public Health, which are said to be overworked 
And there are certam other departments, like Medi- 
cal, m which recruitment though not wholly stopped 
has been restricted. Apart from the fact that such 
restriction has caused unemployment, it has also 
affected, m our opinion, the efficiency of these 

' -departments. 



(3) A considerable amount of unemplo^nncnl 
must be attiibutcdlo ilic rotienclimont of about 
2,000 to 3,000 employees in the Settlement Depart- 
ment 

(4) We believe that the United Provinces Civil 
Judicial Servifo is particularly overworked and in 
the intcicst of efficiency and to avoid delays in 
disposing of judicial work, ve flunk the sh'cngtli 
of the cadic of tlie judicial service and the staffs 
of civil coiiits should bo incrca'?od. 

(5) It is imjiossiblo for us to make any definite 
recommendations as to the restoration of posts in 
certain dojiaitments oi the niimbei of new posts to 
be added as this is a mattei for separate depart- 
mental inquiries, but we recommend — 

(а) that Go-\cinment should take in liand, 
citlicf directlj^ or thiough small departmental 
committees, the question of icsl oration of posfs 
vhieii have been retrenched, oi the addition 
of such posts as may be nccossaiy ha^diig 
icgard to the nature of vork m each dopait- 
ment and the arrcais that there maj^ bo m it. 
Probabl}’’ such restoration could not take place 
having regard to tlic financial stringency all at 
once ; but wo recommend that tlicre must bo a 
graduated scheme of lest oration and plans ioi 
such dcveloimicnt should be prexvared by the 
dejiartmcnts conconicd. 

(б) Wo arc strongly of the oxnnion that, 
excojit 111 regard to those ajipomtmcnts for 
wliicli University education is iiecessar}- or 
nsoful, Government must escribe their ovn 
slandaids for subordinate services, andiccruit 
new men eitlier thrbugh comxietitivc oxamina- 
tion or by selection accordmg to the needs of 
each dexiartincnt. 

(c) In regard to the subordinate service 
which attract by far the largest number of our 
young men, the agc-lmiit for entrance should be 
reduced. In our oiimioii tins a'vuU prevent a 
great deal of wastage at the iiniversitios, by 
enablmg young men after the comxiletion of 
their secondary school education to enter life 
without the necessity of xiossossmg university 
degrees. 

(cl) We think that the Public Service Com- 
nnssioii which has been recommended under 
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the new constitution for the provinces should 
be created at an early date, and that m future 
the conduct of competitive exammations and 
generally the recruitment of candidates for 
such appomtments should he placed m the 
hands of the Piibhc Service Commission. 

(e) We are strongly of the opinion that there 
must be a local self-government service 
created, and appomtments, which are at the 
present moment made by municipal and 
district boards and m regard to which it is 
notorious that there is very unhealthy can- 
vassing, should m future be filled up out of a 
waitmg list of candidates maintained by the 
Mmistry of Local SeK-Government When 
a board, municipal or district, desires to fill up 
a certain appointment, it must apply to the 
Mmistry concerned and the Mmistry concerned 
may, m the case of each appomtment, suggest 
three names out of which the board may 
select any. Pules and regulations with re- 
gard to such service, their emoluments, security 
of tenure, promotions, etc. should be framed, 
and m the event of dismissal, a member of such 
service should have a right of appeal to the 
Ministry of Self-Government or to the Publio 
Service Commission. 

(/) The rules regardmg the age of retire- 
ment should be rigorously enforced and, with 
a view to give a fair chance to young men,, 
no extension should be granted to any public 
servant after he has completed the 55th year 
of his age. 

(g) Men who have retired from Government 
service should not m our opmion, be employed 
by local bodies, if and when young men 
possessmg the necessary quahfications are 
available for such appomtments. 


8 




PART 11 


CHAPTER V 
Agricttltitee 

A — Agricultural institutes^ and their products, 

208. We propose now to deal with the products of 
■fhe agricultural colleges and schools in these provinces. 

'We have recorded a considerable mass of official and 
non-offioial evidence, on the question of agricultural 
education, and the prospects of agriculture, in general, 
as an occupation. There are, however, a few prelimm- 
ary facts with regard to the agricultural colleges and 
schools, which we would like to set forth at the start. 

209. There is an Agricultural College at Cawnpore 
which has been affiliated to the Agra University smce 
1931. Before it came under the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versity, it was absolutely independent of Umversity 
control and was mamtamed by the Government as a 
sejiarate institution The length of the course of study 
in the College is 4 3 ''ears, and the total number of 
students in aU the four classes is 153 Tlie qualification 
for admission into the College is the possession of the 
School Leavmg or Matriculation certificate Generally, 
the students who jom the College are between 18 and 22 
years of age. The first two years are devoted to the 
Intermediate Science m Agriculture the course for 
which IS laid down by the Intermediate Board. This 
deals with the theory and practice of scientific agri- 
culture and the basic sciences. During the next two 
years they continue the practical subjects, farm- 
management, Animal Husbandry, Rural Economics, 

Dair 3 ung, Fruit and Vegetable growing, Agronomy 
as well as the sciences. Agricultural Chemistr 3 ’^, Agri- 
cultural Botany, Entomology, Veterinary Hygiene, 
etc. 

210. Mr. T. R Low, Principal of the Agricultural Mr. T, Bo 
College, from whose evidence we have taken the facts Low 
stated above, has stated that he is required to circularize 

all those students every year and ask them how they are 
employed. His statement is, that “ out of 97, 9 have 
returned themselves back mto farming, 5 are in Gov- 
ernment service, 15 are employed elsewhere either as 
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Managers oi m some otlier capacity, 15 returned them- 
selves as definitely unemployed and 61 have not replied.’^ 
He thought that many of those 51, who had not replied 
had got jobs, because if they had not got jobs, they would 
have replied in the hope of getting something In his 
opinion, if there was expansion ol the Agriculture De- 
partment 30 J^oung men could be taken m yearly. Every 
year the College takes about 60 boys and about 35 boys 
pass out He then said, four or five out of 35 succeed 
m gettmg jobs m the Government Department and the 
lest have got to shift for themselves or find some job else- 
where.” If it IS coiTect that only 4 or 5 out of the suc- 
cessful 35 succeed in gettmg jobs in Government Depart- 
ments and the rest have got to shift for themselves, then 
we are inclined to think that the position is far from 
satisfactory. 

We were also anxious to enqinro as to whether there 
was any demand for the services of the agiicultural 
graduates from the zammdars in these provinces.. 
Mr. Low’s answer was occasionally ” He added : 

“ Since 1 have been Principal (i e since May, 1934), I think 
1 have had two such, one from outside, a native state, and one 
fiom the United Provinces ” 

The salaries ofiered are between Rs.40 to Rs 50 per 
mensem, though in one case the jierson employed was 
ofiered a share m the profit. 

211. On the other hand, the evidence of Mr. C Maya 
Das, who was for 11 years Principal of the Agricultural 
College, gave us a brighter picture of the position of the 
products of the Agricultural College Accordmg to hmi, 
the supply of agricultuie graduates, ivho are prepared 
to work hard on small salaries and to establish their 
worth by dmt of really good work as managers of farms, 
is not equal to the demand. The best of these men are 
already employed and the stragglers, who lack mitiative, 
are available but are not in demand. In his oral 
evidence Mr Maya Das was much more specific. We 
shall reproduce a few questions that were put to him 
and his answers. 

Q . — After they have taken their degrees in Agi'iculture, 
what do they do ? 

A . — Most of them have a market value. They get 
jobs m Government service as Assistant Field-men and 
Inspectors. 
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, Q. — ^Is a certain percentage of these men who take 
"their degrees required by landlords m these provmces ? 

A. — There is a definite demand. 

Q — You mean to say that some of the big taluq- 
dars and zammdars do require their services ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q — Are they jpaid well ? 

A. — ^Fairly well. 

Q . — Gould we have any information as to how many 
zammdars including taluqdars had got graduates from 
the Agricultural College m their estates ? 

A. — Yes. I dare say if you mstitute an enquiry 
through the Agricultural College, they have a record of 
a certain numb^er, who have given them x^articulars. 

Accordmgly, when ive went to Gawnpore, we examined 
Mr. Low, fi om whose evidence we have already quoted, 
and also Mi Allan. We cannot, however, assume as 
Mr. Low has done that the 51 men who had not replied to 
his enquiries must necessarily have got jobs , all that we 
can gather from his evidence is that out of 97 there are 
only 29 who have got jobs, which to our mind, does not 
disclose a satisfactory state of thmgs. On the question 
of the demand of the services of these men on the part 
of taluqdars and zammdars, we were anxious to have some 
direct evidence fi om the Zammdars’ Association and also 
the Biitish Indian Association. We should have been 
glad if v^e could have been assured by these represent- 
ative bodies that the zammdars and taluqdars were avail- 
ing themselves of the services of men trained in agricul- 
tural colleges, but we regret to say that neither of these 
two Associations favoured us with any evidence. 

212. Mr Mohiuddm Ahmad, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Umted Provmces, has referred to the diffi- 
eidties which have been felt by boys trained m agricul- ’ 

tural schools m gettmg emjiloyment, and pointed out 
that : 

“ 111 the case of men who have received education m Agri- 
> culture or Horticulture m England, some difficulty arises as they 
expect to be paid at the rate of Rs 300 to Rs 400 a month In 
his opunoii, boys trauied m the Bulandshahr School are quite 
efficient in running faims and they can work with landlords and 
cultivators, but the difficulty is that people are not willmg to 
give them as much as they require for livmg comfortably and 
most of the zamnidais and landlords are m the habit of engagmg 
only very cheap men for about Rs 10 or Rs 12 who rob them 
.by hundreds , but they would not Rs 30 to a tramed man.” 
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He .thought that it would he easy to get jaen tramed hr 
agriculture and horticulture at Rs.SO a month. He, 
however, appreciated the importance of puttmg these 
men on farms as apprentices, to make them more efficient.- 

213. Klian Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Qayum, 
another Deputy Director of Agriculture, whom we 
examined stated to us that: 

“ Up to 1929 and 1930 practically everybody, who received 
education in agricultural schools was getting 3 obs in Govern- 
ment service, but since then recruitment had been practically 
stopped They weie still hoping that they might get some 
jobs They do not, according to him, generally go back to 
their land for two leasons, namely (1) that in Government 
service they get ready money and (2) that in many cases their 
parents do not want to give them money to carry on their 
work, because they think that they have read some books in the 
school or college, and they might lose that money ” 

Though 211 the earlier part of his statement, he had 
stated that, m the majority of cases, the hoys, tramed 
m agricultui’al schools, were domg their own farming m 
many districts. 

214. Mr. R. G. Allan, m.a., i.a.s., the Director of 
Agriculture, United Provmces, stated that there were- 
two agricultural schools one afc Bulandshahr and the 
other at Gorakhpur and that they had been doing good 
work • 

“ A great number of boys trained at these schools,” so said 
Mr Allan, “ appear to be getting jobs as managers of other 
peoples’ land and things of that kind It is only recently that 
there has been a sort of flow of applications ” 

He told us that, for the last three years, a certam 
number of men trained in these schools, had been taken m 
as Managers or Superuitendents of Farms. He was then 
definitely asked the following question with regard to the-- 
men, who are tramed at the Agricultural College : 

Q . — Is there a similar demand for the men you tram 
here m the Agricultural College ^ They are, no doubt, of' 
much better quality ? 

A , — ^The average landowner does not see his way to 
pay more than Rs.lO to Rs.50 and these feUows do -not 
care to take that. 

Having regard to the general dearth of employ- 
ment in these provmces, we should have thought that 
most of these graduates of the agricultui'al colleges would 
be prepared to accept jobs on Rs.40 to Rs.50. But if as 
Mr. Allan says, they do not care to take such jobs. 
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tken we certainly think that these men have not shown 
a proper appreciation of the situation. The real thing 
seems to us to be, as pointed out by Mr. Allan himself 

That the average landlord usually wants a man who is 
able to run an estate, to run it in the sense of looking after labour 
operations and so forth and the trouble with the ordmarj- boy 
coming from a school or college is that he ’has not got that real 
insight into the ‘tricks of the trade, or the tricks of the labourer 
and all these various 'things and he sometimes fails to satisfy 
his master on that account ” 

216. It seems .to us that, as in many other walks of 
life, so also m this, it would be too much to expect that 
fresh and raw graduates from colleges could possess *that 
practical knowledge which comes only from experience 
and the handimg of men. The real value .of such 
graduates lies, not in the ready possession of such ^prac- 
tical knowledge and experience, but m their general 
capacity to acquire knowledge, if suitable opportunities 
are given to them, and their broader outlook and certam- 
ly better moral equipment than those possessed by the 
ordmary type of manager or superintendent employed 
at ^present. At the same time, we do not lose sight of fhe 
fact “that so far as agricultural colleges are concerned 
the 'Universities havmg taken responsibihty for them 
cannot afford to concentrate only on theoretical knowl- 
edge, and Ignore the practical side altogether, 

‘216. Mr. Low, the Prmcipal of the Agricultural Col- 
lege m the course of his evidence admitted before us that 
the boys of his college found it very difficult to get any 
3obs and appreciated the need for givmg these ‘boys some 
practical traimng. He said that there were enough 
Government farms and two or three boys could *be put 
on each of these farms. We do not thmk that it is im- 
practicable or impossible to combme a certain amount of 
practical trammg with theoretical studies m agricultural 
colleges. We recommend, therefore, that the Umversi- 
ties givmg education m agriculture should arrange for 
the practical trammg of agricultural students on farms. 
They will have to approach the Government or enhghten- 
ed zammdars for such facilities bemg given to these 
students for certam periods durmg the year. We are 
advised that there is considerable room for improvement 
m respect of Government farms, and that very effort 
should be made to run those farms on commercial Imes 
with cost accountmg, so that pubhc may be convinced 
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of their utihty and students, who receive their training 
on such farms, may go out with ideas as to the commer- 
cial prospects of farmmg as a career. 

217. It is interesting to note that accordmg to Mr. 
Low’s evidence a majority of the students who jom the 
agricultural college are the sons of small zammdars, 
about 10 per cent, roughly speakmg are the sons of the 
bigger zammdars and about 10 per cent, are the sons of 
professional men m busmess who have money and wish 
to send their boys to the Agricultural College and set 
them up afterwards. On the question as to whether a 
fair number of these men go bac]i to land and adopt 
agriculture as an occupation, we would refer to the 
evidence of Mr. Allan, who states * 

‘‘ That once a boy has gone up to the degree standard and 
has lived in Lucknow, Allahabad, or Agra for five or six years, 
the tendency to go back to the village and away from the 
cinemas and other amenities is very much reduced He does 
not go back very wholeheaitedly into the country life on a very 
large scale ” 

218. At this stage, we may draw pomted attention 
to the complamt made before us by Mr. Allan “ that the 
pohcy of the Department to absorb men with an agri- 
cultural traming has been, as a result of the lack of ex- 
pansion, severely curtailed.” This is a complamt which 
has been endorsed by one or two other officers of the 
Department who have appeared before us. 

219. We would now draw attention to the evidence 
that we had before us relating to the position of young 
men framed at the Agricultural Institute, Nami. One of 
our colleagues, Dr. Sam Higgmbottom, M a , d. phil., 
IS the Prmcipal of this Institution. The Agricultural 
Institute, Nami, is an mtegral part of the Allahabad 
Christian College and was fomided m 1910 m the belief 
that the improvement of Indian agriculture is fundamen- 
tal to all material and spiritual progress It is claimed 
that, m particular, this Institute has emphasized the 
framing of scientific agriculturists rather than agricul- 
tural scientists'. It has striven to prepare its students 
to take their places as farmers, on their own land or for 
others, and as teachers, either m schools or m the agri- 
cultural services Many, it is said, have succeeded m 
such work. Students have come to this institution 
from all over India — from Kashmn to Assam, and 
even from Persia, Mesopotamia and the Fiji Islands. 
A number of students have come from the Indian States 
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•and others from several missions This Institute tea- 
ches a course which was ado]pted by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education, United Provmces, 
and m J anuary, 1925, approved by the Mmister for Edu- 
cation. The Board has granted recognition to the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute. The University of 
Allahabad has mstituted a course m Agriculture and 
admitted the jSrst students to it m July, 1932. 

220. We may add that some of us paid a visit to 
this Institute and saw the workmg of it m its different 
branches. The Institute is now, so far as the Umversity 
course is concerned, an integral part of the Allahabad 
Umversity, though m certam respects it is mdepen- 
dent. 


‘^In the 22 years since the Institute has been going,” 
SO writes to us our colleague. Dr. Higginbottom, We 
have trained men who are now occupying important posi- 
tions in various agricultural and rural enterprises Many are 
Working in Government service in the various departments 
of agriculture, in the Government Cattle Breeding farms and 
in the large Military Baines, several are working m co- 
operative dairies We have trained a great many men for the 
various Native States who are working in connexion with 
agricultural developments in these states Among the appren - 
"trees trained to use farm machinery, many are now at work 
where big tractors are in use and large areas under cultivation 
One of our old boys IS now developing a 10,000 acre farm for 
the Maharaja of Orchha What is most encouraging ol all is 
the very large percentage of our old boys who have taken up 
farming for themsel''/es and dairying ” 

A number of these are succeeding. “ There is,” says 
Dr. Higginbottom, “ comparatively little unemployment 
.among the men we have turned out ” 

We have before us a complete list from the register 
of former students of this Institute from 1912 to 1933. 
We have carefully gone through this register and on its 
basis we are prepared to endorse the claim put forward 
by our colleague. 

221. We have no definite evidence with regard to the 
Agricultural School at Bulandshahr But the Principal 
of the Agricultural School at Gorakhpur submitted to 
us a statement, in the course of which he pomts out that 
7 ’4 per cent, of the successful students of his school are in 
Government service and a similar percentage of students 
have opened their own farms on improved methods, 
-46 • 3 per cent, are ni private service, and the remammg 
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38 * 9 per cent, are obliged to work on their small holdings; 
owing to hard competition in service and are anxiously 
waitmg for a chance. 

histihiie 222. We may here pom't out that the Benares Hmdu 

of Agii- University has an Institute df Agricultural Besearcih, 
Gulkiral devoted, m particular, to Plant Physiology and Instruc- 
Research, tion and Besearch, datmg back to the year 1920. The 
Benares Advisory Board of the Imperial ‘Council of Agricultura;! 

Besearch, while irecommendmg the scheme adopted by^ 
the Benares Hmdu University authorities to its Uovern- 
mg Body, endorsed the following Tecommendation jof its 
Committee : 

“ The Committee xecogmzes the great necessity oPhavmg 
an institution where fundamental experiments in the physiology 
ol crop plants be carried out, and the excellent V'Ork on the phy - 
' siology of metabolism done by the Physiology Department of 
the Benares Hindu University ” 

Prom the handbook of the Institute of Agricultural 
Besearch at Benares we gather that the total number .of' 
students on .the roll was as follows: 


Total numh&i' of studeiits on>the ioll 

1932-33 

1933-34. 

B Sc (Agii Bot ) 

M Sc (Agri Bot ) — . . 

2 

• 

5 

Previous 

'8 

9 

'Final . . 

, 9 

6 

M*Sc (Bot ) — 

Previous 

3 

4 

Final . . 

6 

3 

BSc — 

HI year 

22 

25 

IV year 

24 

20 

Total 

74 

72 

Students hy ^province 


Provinces 

1932-33 

1933-34 

United Provinces 

20 

24 

Madras 

12 

14 

Punjab 

5 

3 

Bengal 

8 

n 

Bihar and Orissa 

'8 

3 

U I andC P 

6 

,7 

Bombay . . 

10 

10 

Indian States 

5 

4 


Total 


74 


72 
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Colleges and Universities represented hy students for M.Sc^ 

Agricultwal Botany 


1931- 32 From Universities 3 

Fiom Agricultural Colleges . 6 

1932- 33 From Universities . . 8 

From Agricultural Colleges . . 8 

1933- 34 From Universities .. 11 

From Agricultural Colleges . . 4 


It will be noticed from the figures noted above that 
out of the total of 74 students m 1932-33 only 20 belonged 
to the United Provmces and tKat out of the total of 
72 who were there m 1933—34, 24 belonged to these 
provmces 

223. We had also before us a memorandum furmshed Di B 
to 'US by Dr. B IST. Smgh, d sc., Kapurthala Professor of Singh. 
Plant Physiology and Agricultural Botany, who has 
made some interesting suggestions as to the possible 
avenues for employment of graduates tramed m agri- 
cultural colleges and schools We desire, however, to 
pomt out that the training which the Institute m ques- 
tion gives, IS for post-graduate degree in Agricultural 
Botany, comprising plant physiology, plant breedmg, 
farm crops and plant pathology. Agricultural graduates 
who have had an aU-round grounding m the various 
agricultural subjects are eligible for admission to this 
course, which m eludes origmal research m agricultural 
plant physiology. Dr. Singh expressed the opmion that 
the products of this Institute >had the prospect of bemg 
employed as physiologists, breeders, horticulturists, 
economic botanists, farm managers, research workers m 
Government agricultural departments, or the state 
(meanmg Indian States) agricultural departments, agri- 
cultural organizers of their own land or that of others, 
professors and teachers in agricultural colleges and 
schools, and as pubhc agricultural advisers The 
doctorate degree, for which the Institute trams students, 
makes one ehgible for Imperial Service posts in a 
Umversity or Agricultural Department. We were, 
however, anxious to have some defimte mformation 
as to how these men have, m pomt of fact, been 
employed after finishmg their courses at the Institute. 

Dr. Smgh simply stated that “ they are generally being 
absorbed m the agricultural institutions as teachers, and 
as economic botanists or plant physiologists or research 
assistants, or as farm managers and farm supermtendents, 
and some of them have already taken to private 
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enterprise.” He realized that the zammdar class could 
not engage expensive men of this calibre The evidence 
on this subject is to our mind very vague and mdefiinte 
and we are not in a position to say whether m pomt 
of fact these men have been more successful than others 
m securmg employment From the very nature of 
thmgs, it seems to us, that the scope for emplojnnent of 
men of this type, whose importance or utility to the 
development of agriculture we cannot and should not 
be understood to deny, must be limited for some time to 
come until our agriculture generally is leorganized on 
scientific lines 

224 We thmk that, except on cert am general pomts, 
the evidence, with regard to the emplo 3 mient of students 
who are tramed m the agricultural colleges or schools 
mamtamed bj^ Government m these jirovmces, has not 
been, as definite or specifie as it might have been ; and 
indeed we find it difficult to reconcile the evidence 
of the various vutnesses on some important pomts 
We desire particularly to draw attention to the very 
conflicting evidence that we had on the question as 
to whether men tramed m these colleges and schools 
go back to their own lands and adopt farming as their 
profession We have considerable doubt as to whether 
it IS correct to say that a good many of these men have 
gone back to land as practical farmers, or have succeeded 
in finding suitable employment under zamuidars or 
landlords This maj?" be due partly to the general feehng 
agamst men who have received trammg m schools and 
colleges, that then knowledge is of a theoretical character, 
and partly it may be due to lack of enterprise on the part 
of the young men or then: parents, and partly it may be 
due, as Mr. Allan has pouited out, to the fact that 
boys who have lived m big towns find it difficult 
afterwards to readjust themselves to rural conditions. 
If we had to express any opinion on the question 
as to vffiether the agricultural college men have done 
better m life than men who have been tramed m the 
schools at Gorakhpur and Bulandshahr, we would 
find ourselves compelled, upon the evidence before 
us, to come to the conclusion that they have not done 
so Indeed, men who have received education at the 
schools seem to us to have done better tham those 
who have received education at the agTicultural college. 
We should be most unwilling to institute comparisons 
between one college and another college. But the evi- 
dence before us leaves us no option but to come to the 
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conclusion that the men who have received education 
at the Agricultural Insitute, Nami, have generally been 
more successful m setthng down m hfe m the country. 

225. Our conclusions and recommendations are 
as follows . 

(1) There is appreciable unemplo 3 unent among 
the students who have received trammg at the 
Agricultural College, Cawnpore, and we are not 
satisfied that such men have been taken m large 
numbers by big zammdars in these provmces. 

(2) There is 3 ustification for the complamt that 
the education which is given to the students of 
the Agricultural College and also at the agricul- 
tural schools IS more theoretical than practical. 
We, therefore, thmk that steps should be taken 
to provide for some practical trammg to students 
receivmg education m* agricultural institutes and 
that, where it is possible, they should be attached, 
for a certain period of tune, to Government farms 
or to other farms or zammdaris, to enable them 
to acquire some practical knowledge of the work- 
mg of agricultural operations and the mstitution of 
zammdari. At the end of the practical trammg 
such students should receive a certificate of their 
fitness as practical farmers from some competent 
authority which may be prescribed by the Mmistry 
of Agriculture. 

(3) It is desirable that graduates and the dip- 
loma holders of the Government colleges and 
schools should be encouraged to follow scientific 
farmmg within the provinces as a means of earmng 
their living and recruitment for Government 
service m the department should be made from 
among those graduates and diploma holders who 
have done practical farmmg for a cert am number 
of years. In the case of such men the rules relatmg 
to age for recrmtment should be amended ac- 
cordmgly. Further it is necessary to strengthen 
the Government Agricultural Department by the 
addition on its stafi of scientifically trained farmers 
with practical experience. 
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B, — Agriculture as a profession 

226. Considering that these provinces are essentially 
ngricnltnral in their composition, we are not surprised 
tliati a very large number of witnesses have laid so 
much stress on the development of agriculture. I^fr. R. Gr. 
Allan, Director of Agriculture has, however, said that 
he does no^ consider “ that any policy of ‘ back to the land ’ 
of those who have secured advanced general education and who 
are from the cities has the least prospect of general success 
The drift of young agriculturists from rural areas into 'cities is 
m my’^ opinion the outcome of many’ factors, but aniong them 
two, namely (1) a too great piessure on the family culturable 
land and (2) an absence of sufficient capital to develop such 
land as could be made thereby to piovide a sufficient income, 
are certainly’' in evidence in tending to direct the attention to 
service of some kind — Government pi of erred — and to the cities 
as being the most likely places to get it 

227. To a certain extent this drift of the rural popu- 
lation into urban areas is by no means pecuhar to these 
provmces. It is a feature of economic life to be found 
in other countries also Unfortunately here the position 
is accentuated by the undeveloped conditions of village 
life, the absence in many^ large areas of jiroper means 
of commmiication and transport, samtation and medical 
relief, and the existence of large joint famihes with the 
consequent pressure on culturable land 

228 It seems to us that the appalhng extent of 
illiteracy’’ among the agi'icultural population, then’ 
ignoiance of modern methods of agriculture — ^though 
V e are aware that it is beheved by many that the Indian 
agricultuiist has an mstmctive knowledge of agriculture — 
are to a very large extent responsible for the back- 
wardness of agriculture. Apart from these causes, we 
think that not a little of the present position may be 
attnbuted to the personal laws of the agriculturists, 
particularly those which relate to inheritance and 
succession. In our ojimion, the position has been well 
summed up by Sir M. Visvesvarya who says that 
“the out ‘■tan ding defects of inral life aie the excessive 
pressnie of the xiopnlation on land, small size holdings and then 
jMogressive fragmentation, the piimitive methods of cultivation 
^ollo\^ed, the way’s of farm mannie, iiiegulai honis of labour, 
insufficient and uneconomic utilization of women’s services, the 
lack of finance for farm woik, the old fasliioned chaiactei of the 
subsidiaiy occupations puisued the ciushing indebtedness of the 
lyot, shoit employment, univei^al illiteiacy’ and iihenomenal 
jiovcrty’ 
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229. It ]S obviously out of the question that we can 
<deal in this report with agriculture in all its aspects. 
Our attention has, however, been drawn,, as we have 
pointed out above, by a number of witnesses to (1) the 
■necessity of colonization schemes and (2) the develop- 
ment of subsidiary mdustries connected with agricul- 
ture, and we shall deal with these two particular matters 
m detail in the succeeding paragraphs. 

230. As regards colonization, we gather from a 
memorandum of Mr. D. L. Drake-Brockihan, Senior 
TMember, Board of Revenue, that • 

“ The area m which it is suggested that an attempt at 
colonization might be imtially made is an area of some 2,000 
acres crmtained m mauzas Chakarpur, Lakhanpur and Dhan- 
sara in the Terai The centre of this area lies one mile to 
the south-east of Bazpnr Tahsil and there is a railway/ station 
called Bazpur, a quarter of a mile from the tahsil The area 
or much of it was under cultivation previously, and it or most 
of it IS level and clear of deep-rooted grasses and would be, 
"therefore, capable of being brought again under cailtivation by 
jneans of the desi plough. It is irrigable from the Khela akhera 
canal ” 

It IS, however, pomted out that 

“ the climate IS undoubtedly unhealthy, in the sense that 
inhabitants are liable to widespread attacks of malaria in the 
months of June to October Adequate arrangements to eradicate 
the mosquito evil in the Terai or any portion of it being not 
feasible, an intense campaign has been started in the villages 
of the neighbourhood this year by means of travelling com- 
pounders to render inhabitants fever-proof ” 

“ An artesian well has recently been sunk at Bazpur Tahsil 
and gives a plentiful supply of excellent water It is proposed 
to locate the colony on a high-lying site and to lay it out on 
approved lines Bor each colonist a single-roomed house will 
be built with a tin waterproof on a design which is capable of 
expansion so as to accommodate an average familj’- It is pro- 
posed to give, if he requires it, each colonist an advance of talcavi 
sufficient for the purchase of ajilough and a pair of bullocks and 
a sum by v ay of allowance at the rate of Rs 10 a mouth, payable 
monthly, or at other convenient intervals, for one year, so as to 
enable him to maintain himself until he has harvested a ciop, 
which should ordinarily be at the end of 12 months Security for 
the takavi bond would have to be given by the parent or guardian 
No rent would be charged for the first year, a concession which 
may be extended in the discretion of the superintendent for two 
years in special circumstances Thereafter, a rent will be charged 
at the settlement rates foi the area (which is 8 annas a bigha 
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mcliisiv6 of -water-rate) and sncb rent will be liable to enhance- 
ment at the time of settlement only Land would be allotted in 
compact blocks according to needs, with capacity for expansion 
up to a maximum which will be subsequently prescribed ” 

According to h'lr Drake-Brockman, conditions for 
scheme of colonization are ideal except m one respect, 
that is m respect of malaria. We have given the details 
of this scheme according to the niemorandnm referred 
to above. 

231. The next scheme to which our attention has 
been drawn is known as the Puranpore Colomal Develop- 
ment Scheme. The area concerned is a tract of fertile 
country which is said to have been once reasonabl^j- 
populated and under cultivation but which -was depo- 
pulated m 1918 by the influenza epidemic. It appears to 
have been fairly widely cultivated up to 1916. It centres 
on Shahgarh, a station on the Rohilldiand and Kumaun 
Rafl-^^ay and consists of between 10,000 to 14,000 acres 
of land. The Hardoi Canal more or less bisects the area, 
runnmg north and south It is described as a relatively 
unhealthy place. The scheme is that the area per 
colomst would be 20 acres and it would accommodate 
600 colonists 

Roughly it would be farmed as follows : 

5 acres cane, 

10 acres arable crops mcluding wheat, 

3 acres fruits, 

2 acres market garden truck. 

We are told that over 500 maunds of cane per acre 
would be easily secured at a cost of Rs.70 per acie, and 
with a gross value at 5 amias a maund of Rs.l55 per 
acre, with a net return of Rs 400 — 450 per farm. Addmg 
to this sum the income from vegetables and garden 
crop and miscellaneous arable crops, it is estimated, that 
the net income of a reasonably ef&cient colonist would 
be m the neighbourhood of Rs 700 per annum plus 
his home-grown supplies. The conditions offered to 
colonists are as follows : 

(1) the colonists shall be young men educated but 
definitely from the sod, i.e. the sons of working cul- 
tivators 

(2) they should provide Rs.600 each or security 
admittmg of further tahavi to this value. 

(3) they should be subject to dismissal, if m- 
eflective, lazj^ or found hos+ile to co-operation or 
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■disobedient to the laws of the commonwealth of 
which they have been selected as members. 

(4) the land could not be sublet 

(5) if the holder desired after a fixed period or 
because of health, to go, the farm would be rentable, 
after payment of a fair assessment to the outgomg 
tenant for improvements effected, to another tenant 
of the same type as the origmal group and under like 
rules, as may be framed. 

(6) the land could not be mortgaged, except to 
the Central Bank associated with the colony and that 
only for production purposes. 

(7) the holdmg would not be sub-divided at the 
death of the origmal tenant ; but would either go to 
one of his sons, the eldest, if a farmer, or with his 
death his direct claim would cease, and it would be 
left to the executive to either pass it on to one of his 
descendants, or to purchase, paying his family a fair 
valuation for improvements made. 

The financial outlay is estimated to cost something 
like 14J lakhs. 

232. The third scheme to which our attention has 
been drawn is the Fyzabad Farmmg Trammg Centre 
Scheme. The authors of this scheme say: 

‘‘ There appears to be a tendency on the part of young men 
of the agricultural classes to flock to cities in search of low-paid 
employment and so to swell the ranks of the unemployed ’’ 

The scheme seeks to give adequate practical tram- 
mg to such men in modern farmmg It appears to have 
been decided, after consultation with the Committee pre- 
sided over by the Hon’ble the Mmister for Agriculture, 
to utilize 100 acres of good soil with irrigation facihties 
at the Fyzabad Government Farm for establishmg a 
practical trammg centre for 10 settlers for a period of 
three years. Mr. Allan has, however, told us that 
the scheme has not awakened any response on the part 
of the educated unemployed or shown that there ■'s any 
real demand for emplojnnent by these, if such employ- 
ment entails hard work. 

“ In the case of the Fyzabad farm scheme,” says Mr. Allan, 
“there were a number oi applications for the terms and 
conditions but, practically speaking, no further reference by the 
parties to whom these were sent An enquiry was instituted 
In a great number of cases, the scheme had been nusread and 
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applicants had read the iioid ‘‘ Government ” to imply employ- 
ment by Goveinment and or finding this ivas not the case had no 
further inteT'est In otlieis, the applicants ha^ secured some iorm 
of employment often quite loiv-paid but presumably regarded 
PS less siieculative. While in other cases — ^thc smaller number — 
the difficulties lay eithei in finding the necessary capital or 
in the absence of any definite statement that a farming area could 
be foithcommg aftei the peiiod on the Fyzabad centre ” 

233 We should not be understood to deprecate any 
one of these schemes, but such evidence as we have re- 
corded and our own experience of educated yoqng men 
living in and brought up in towns do not encourage us to 
hope that those of them who have no connection with 
land, or who do not come from or belong to agricultural 
families, are likely to avail themselves of any such schemes 
and settle down on land as practical colonists or farmers 
This, of course, does not appty to those educated young 
men who come from villages or who are connected with 
land or ydio are content to go back from towns to village 
life The first two schemes referred to above wi]l probably 
be found useful by the latter class of young men but not 
by others. Apart fiom this, we very much doubt whether 
young men who have not lived in the villages and who 
are accustomed to life m towns, will easily adjust them- 
selves to the environments of vfilago life or be able to bear 
the physical strain which the life of a practical farmer 
necessarily entails. The Fyzabad Scheme as appears 
from the statement of Mr. Allan, and from some other 
evidence Avhich we have recoided, is at best a scheme for 
traming ; and the facti that after trammg the men who 
go there will have to find land and the capital necessary 
for starting their new life is likely to discount from the 
apxDeal of this scheme. Taking things as they are we are 
not very hopeful that the schemes of colonization as 
they stand, will make any appeal to many graduates 
or are likely to solve the problem of unemployment, on 
any appreciable scale 

234. While we say this with regard to town-bred 
educated young men, we must not be understood to take 
a pessimistic view regardmg those young men who come 
from land and who are the sons of agriculturists or zamm- 
dars, and mdeed m the case of such men we thmk that, if 
they are properly educated and if they receive some tram- 
mg in modern methods of farming either at agricultural 
schools or colleges or at some farms, and if also they 
receive encouragement from their parents or relatives or 
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from zammdars, they may not only gai^ifnlly omploy 
themselves but also materially contribute to the develop- 
ment of agriculture and village bfe It is m regard to 
such men that we should like every encouragement to be 
offered both by Government and zammdars for going back 
to land as agriculturists. 

235. Yv^e understand that Government recently 
appomted an officer to examme the possibilities of 
existmg vacant areas and to gauge the colonial possibi- 
lities of an area of about 1,000 acres m Fyzabad District 
which might provide holdmgs of 20 — 26 acres for framed 
men. Unfortunately, we have no detailed information 
on the results of the investigation and therefore are 
unable to express any opmion. 

236 A number of witnesses drew our attention to 
the possibihty of educated young men being employed 
as private farm managers In this connection too we 
would draw attention to Tyhat IVIr Allan has said. 

Mr. Allan is of the ppmion that 

“ theie la some scope tor tbis and this would certainly expar d, 
were agnculture to return to the more prosiierous conditions of 
a few years ago Ibe general difficulty lies in tbe tact that a 
man wffio wants a farm manager is usually on the look out for a 
man of some experience The average student after leaving the 
College or tbe schools may have soipe knowledge of agriculture 
in a general w’ay, but has not had day-in and day-o,ut experience 
of faim-working and but little or no experience in the manage- 
ment of labour and supplies It is thus relatively difficult for 
such men to get jobs and bold them The only way such men 
can get experience is by service on a Government farm or, if he 
is lucky, on an average farm under a competent manager Some 
relief would be secured if Government took on such men as 
apprentices or probationers for a couple of years with no promise 
to provide service but on some subsistence salary of Rs 30 or 
Rs 40 per mensem, as employment of this kind Would give a 
reasonably capable young man that experience which just makes 
the difference between possessmg knowledge but being useless 
and the reverse ” 

237. We are of the opmion that this is a possible luie 
of advance and that education m agricultural mstitutes 
m regard to farm management and estate manage- 
ment requires to be more practical and more mtensive. 
In our opmion, there are a number of zammdars m these 
provmces who can afford to engage quahfied men for the 
management not only of their farms but of their estates 
generally. Unfortunately, however, it is not invariably 
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the rule that qualified men even if available, are engaged ; 
on the contrary, we regret to say, that cheap agents are 
employed, who, though they may have experience in the 
management of labour and supplies and also m dealmg 
with the tenantry, yet very frequently foment litigation 
or promote misunderstandings between the landlord and 
the tenants. In no walk of life can it be expected that a 
young man will start life with experience. He must get 
opportmnties to acquire experience and if he has the 
necessary mental aptitude and traimng he should acquire 
such experience much more quickly than an uneducated 
or a semi-educated man and will, we presume, being a 
higher character to bear upon his work than the latter. 
Under the stress of the present circumstances we are 
inclined to thinl?: that quahfied estate managers who 
are graduates or undergraduates may be prepared to 
accept appomtments as managers or assistant managers 
on big zammdari but we feel that it is necessary for them 
to possess practical knowledge of then work such as the 
collection of rents, the checkmg of patwari and other 
revenue papers, the keepmg of accounts, etc. Uor this 
reason it may be desnable to attach candidates for 
practical trammg to the staff of the Court of Wards or 
Government Estates for a reasonable period. We are 
also of the opmion that m the matter of employment of 
quahfied Estate managers the Court of Wards can set 
an example. 

238. Our attention has also been drawn to a number 
of industries connected with agriculture which, it has 
been suggested, may be developed on co-operative basis. 
For mstance, industries which have been suggested are 
fruit-growing, dairy farmmg, market gardenmg, floricul- 
ture, sericulture, poultry-farming, canning, pisciculture, 
spimmig and weaving, carpet malong, clay modeUmg, 
rope-malung, pottery, cattle breeding In makmg any 
suggestions with regard to these various industries we 
feel certan difS.culties. Firstly, we have no evidence 
before us as to how far such industries are likely to make 
an appeal to the products of our umversities or schools. 
Secondly, we feel that many of these industries require 
special Imowlcdge and trammg for winch no provision 
exists. Thirdly, we feel that m takmg to these indus- 
tries the educated men are bound to come into conflict 
with other interests. Ho concrete schemes of develop- 
ing these schemes or of finding markets for the products 
of these industries have been placed before us. Never- 
theless, there are two or tliree of these industries on 
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which some stress has been laid by a number of wit- 
nesses and we propose to make a few observations with 
regard to them. 

239. The first of these industries on which many 
witnesses have laid stress is fruit-growmg. We believe 
there are possibilities of developmg this mdustry, and 
young men possessmg scientific knowledge and trammg, 
may find employment if it is organized on a co-operative 
basis and also subsidized, as we think that in the case 
of many young men it would be idle to expect that they 
can find their own finance. We understand that the 
membership of the Central Fruit Development Board, 
founded m 1933. has mcreased from 267 to 356, that 
the Agricultural department has issued 14 bulletms, deal- 
mg with fruit farmmg, that some 15 men are receiving 
trammg, that the board has given a great deal of help 
to members, by providing them with plans of garden, 
and that Government has agreed to provide a fruit 
expert. Our attention v^as ^awn by Sir. Mohammad 
Ishaq Khan to the fact that he and some of his friends 
had started at Basti a fruit growers’ association con- 
sisting of about 200 members, each of whom con- 
tributed Bs 4 Half of the amount so collected is paid 
to the Central Fruit Development Board at Lucknow 
which IS expected to send a competent horticulturist 
Each individual will grow his own orchard and the Asso- 
ciation will help them with supply of plants and the 
marketmg of the produce The experiment has not, 
in our opinion, been tried for a sufficiently long time to 
justify ourselves to say whether it is gomg to succeed or 
not. We hope it may and we must not be supposed to 
discourage it. Our ovm view is that as side-lmes many of 
these industries can be taken up by our rural j)opulation, 
including those of our educated young men, who aie 
members of agricultural classes But we are very 
doubtful whether these mdustries will, if run individually 
by graduates or under-graduates, or if run on a co- 
operative basis without adequate funds^ and without 
adequate organization yield any profits to our educated 
young men and enable them to make a decent hvmg. 
Our opinion, however, should be treated as only of a 
tentative character, as, unfortunately, we have not been 
adequately helped in regard to the details of these 
industries by expert advice. 
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240 Rai Bahadur Pandit Kashinath of Pyzabad 
drew our attention to the experiment of growmg mm 
trees for timber and m his opmion the experiment had 
been fairly successful. He told us that an acre of mm 
plantation ought to yield an mcome of Ps 200 per year. 
We are very doubtful whether a scheme of this character 
call attract men of the educated classes, particularly 
those who have no connection with village life. 

241. We next come to dairy-farmmg on which 
several witnesses have spoken before us. Luckily for 
us, there are two of our colleagues, who have direct 
and personal knowledge of dairy-farming. We refer 
to ( 1 ) Shri Sahebji Maharaj, and (2) Dr. Sam 
Higgmbottom. Both of them have furmshed us 
'with notes on dairy farmmg, and we place them 
as Notes 2 and 3 at the end of our report. We have 
had the opportunities of seeing both the dairies at 
Allahabad and Agra The dairy at Dayalbagh we 
believe has cost 4 lakhs of rupees, if not more. 
We are told by our colleague who is the head of 
Dayalbagh that dairy-farmmg is not at all a paymg 
30 b at present. The lUiterate villager accordmg to him 
never keeps an account of the expenditure on his cattle 
and feels quite content at what he gets for his milk and 
miUc products, though it may be much less than what 
he spends on producmg them He has drawn our at- 
tention to the fact that adulteration of milk and milk 
products is so very rampant in these days that the pubhc 
has come to beheve that pure milk, butter and ghee have 
ceased to exist in the country. In his opmion. Act no. VI 
of 1912 which seeks to prevent the adidteration of food 
supphes has not proved a success. The defaulters either 
get off scot-free or with small fines, with the result that 
adulteration of milk and milk products contmues 
to be the order of the day. He has suggested that the 
Act requires to be so amended as to provide deterrent 
punishments for offenders agamst its provisions. Further, 
it has been suggested that the prices of pure milk and 
milk-products should be raised and regulated with 
reference to local conditions of each district subject to 
quarterly revisions. He also suggests that the manu- 
facture and sale of milk, as in Western countries, should 
be allowed only under hcences, renewable every year. 
He thmks that if these suggestions are accepted, dairy- 
farmmg will become an honourable and paymg busmess 
for honest people and hundreds of the unemployed 
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among educated inen may be &;fforded opjjortuiiities of 
earnmg a decent income by startmg farms of their own. 

242 Dr. Higginbottoin in his note has also drawn 
our attention to the inadequacy of legislation in regard 
to dairymg, and pomted out that adulterated milk and 
its products drive out the honest producer. 

243. We believe that there is no article of^ food in 
India rhore in demand than the milk and miU^ products 
and we think this is an mdustry, which, if developed on 
]proper hnes, may be found to be profitable and may 
secure employment to framed young men provided there 
is a suitable legislation protectmg it against adulteration, 
and also it is adequately financed. The development 
of this mdustry will no doubt presuppose a better class 
of milch cows wdiich are not easily available m these 
provinces It is out of the question that an ordmary 
person, whether he is a graduate or not, can afford to 
have such expensive cows as we have seen in the two 
dairies at Allahabad and Agra. The possibihties of dairy- 
farmmg require to be more carefully e»xplored by experts, 
and all that we piopose to do at present m our report is 
to recomn^end to Government that suitable legislation 
should be passed and steps should be taken as a result 
of an expert enquiry to organize the mdustry on modern 
Imes. 

244 Our conclusions and recommendations are as 
follows : 

(1) We are extremely doubtful as to whether these 
schemes of colonization which have been taken 
m hand will make any ajDpeal to that section 
of the educated classes which has no connection 
with land, though we thmk that such schemes 
may be helpful m removmg unemployment in the 
case of those among the educated classes who be- 
long to the agricultural community or w'-ho have 
connections with village hfe, or who have im- 
bibed m their early life some agricultural tradition. 

(2) We are very doubtful as to whether sub- 
sidiary mdustries such as fru t-giowmg, dairy- 
farming, market-gardening, floriculture, '=;ericulture, 
poultry farming, cannmg, pisciculture spmnmg and 
weavmg, carpet making, clay modeUmg, rope- 
Tnakmg, pottery, cattle breedmg, will attract a 
large number of our educated men unless they 
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are adequately tramed and financed or sub- 
sidized for such mdustries, though we think that 
several of these industries can be and should be 
develo]ped with advantage to the country. 

(3) In our opinion, the development of dairy- 
farmmg is a possible avenue of progress, provided 
the law relatmg to the adulteration of food- 
supplies IS stiffened, and an adequate knowledge 
of the subject and fmids are available and the 
public are prepared to pay for unadulterated milk 
and milk products. 

(4) We think there is scope for the employment 
of educated men, as farm managers and as estate 
managers jirovided proper trammg is given to 
young men, and aiTangements are made for givmg 
them opportunities to acquire practical knowledge 
of these subjects. In this matter, it is necessary 
that the point of view of our big zammdars should 
also undergo a change. 

(5) We thmk with Mr. Allan, when he says as 
mentioned in paragrajih 236, that the possibihty 
of educated young men being employed on private 
farms as managers would expand, “ were agri- 
culture to return to the more prosperous conditions 
a few years ago ” This is really the crux of tho 
whole matter, on which depends the recovery of 
agriculture m the province, and the employment 
of our surplus educated young men The Provm- 
cial government should press the Central Govern- 
ment to take steps to maugurate some pohcy 
which will raise the price level of agricultural 
products 111 the country. ( Vide Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones’ note on page 261 of this report which we 
commend to the careful consideration of the- 
Government). 
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CHAPTER VI 
Industries 

245. Non-ojBS.cial Indian opinion has, wherever we 
have gone during our tour, emphasized the necessity 
for the development of mdustries on a big scale as a cure 
for unemployment. Such evidence as we have recorded 
has mostly been of a very general character, but we have 
also had the advantage of examming a certain number 
of gentlemen, who have given thought to the matter, 
or who possess practical Imowledge of mdustries m these 
provmces and their prospects ; and we shall in the 
course of this chapter refer to their evidence The 
general Indian view may well be summed up in the words 
of Sir M. Visvesvaraya who has expressed himself thus 
m his recent book “ Plamied Economy for India.” 

“ If heavy mdustries aie rapidly developed in India,” 
says Sir M. Visvesvaraya, “ railway locomotives, roUmg stock 
and plant, army machinery and ordnance stores may be easily 
manufactured locally, instead of the comitry having 

to impoit them from Great Britain or foreign countries to the 
extent of Rs 25 to Rs 35 crores every year As in Prussia, heavy 
industry affects national pi ogress in many diiections and 
therefore reqiuies State subsidies to foster it If we are not 
able to find the subsidies, then, Ave too, as a cmhzed State, 
must perish ” 

246. Official evidence and some other evidence which 
we have recorded on this question, had, however, struck a 
more conservative and cautious note. We do not think 
that we can be expected to piesent any concrete scheme, 
for the development of industries in these provmces. 
Our mam concern is to explore avenues of emiDlojment 
for our young men, and approaching the question from 
that point of view, Ave are persuaded that the question 
of unemployment is intimately connected with the 
question of the development of our mdustries, Avhich aviU 
not only secure employment to a laige number of those 
who Avill be outside the ]pale of educated classes but 
also to an mcreasmg number of educated men possessed 
of technical and professional qualifications. 

247. At the same time, it is necessary to have some 
fair idea of the total amount of employment available 
through mdustries. Accordmg to official view, the total 
number of men employed by factories, mmes, plantations 
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and railways m India, does not exceed 3^- million persons. 
It IS possible to go up to a total of 5 miUions. It has 
been estimated that about 125,000 persons are employed 
as managers, supervisors or holders of certam technical 
posts, and with vacancies not exceeding 10,000 a year, 
the number of university men who can get any one of 
these appomtments, havmg regard to the character of 
their education and their qualifications, cannot be very 
large — ^it is doubtful whether even 1,000 university men 
can enter organized industry m a year. We are unable, 
upon the materials before us, to express any mdependent 
opinion on the accuracy of these figures or the con- 
clusions which are based on them. Our own view is that 
it would be wrong to depend upon any one mdividual 
solution for the problem of unemployment and we 
should nbi be understood to discourage the idea of the 
development of industries merely because mdustries 
cannot absorb the total output of universities or even a 
considerable proportion of them. On the contrary, we 
are anxious that industries on modern lines should be 
developed just as we should also develop our agriculture. 
In weU-balanced economy, we thiUk th^t mdustrial and 
agricultural development must be hnked together. 
Without developing both, we cannot add to the material 
prosperity of the country or the ecoiiomic soundness 
of the average purchaser. As our colleague Mr G-avin 
Jones, to whose opinion we attach considerable impor- 
tance, says m lus note which we append {See Note 1 at 
the end of the report), the consideration of the 
problem can be convemently divided mto 7 parts • 

(1) The economic uplift of the agricuTural 
masses. 

(2) The development of large scale industries j 

(3) The development of sinaU scale and cottage 
mdustries. 

(4) Colomzatioii of land by educated classes. 

(5) The expansion of the employment of the 
educated classes as professional men and experts 
m existmg professions and callmgs. 

(6) The improvement of primary education. 

(7) The re-orgamzation kiid reform of sfecotidaty 
and higher education. 

248 We have dealt with several of these headings ui 
other parts of the report. In this chapter we shall deal 
with item no. 2 atid item no. 3 of Mr. Gavm Jones’s 
analysis. 
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249. Whilfe nearly everyivliere durmg diu’ tour, a 
n Limber of -witnesses made sUggestioiis as to the need of 
developmg certam mdustiies, big and small, includmg 
cottage mdustries, no concrete schemes were laid before 
ns, and indeed we thmk that if such concrete schemes had 
been laid before us, we could not very well, consistently 
vdth the mam issue with which we have to deal, have 
undertaken the task of pronouncmg any 3Udgment 
upon any concrete scheme If we shall refer to some of 
the evidence, it is only to show the strength of pubhc 
feehng on the question of the development of mdustries, 
which has an important bearing on the issue of employ- 
ment, and also to draw attention to some of the 
suggestions which have been placed before us by some 
gentlemen whose inews are entit’qd to consideration 

250 Dr. N R Dhar, Head of the Chemistry Depart- N. E 
ment, University of Allahabad, has wntten to us to 
say that “ the population of our comitry is mcreasmg 
^t the rate of 0’8 per cent, per annum, whilst the crop 
production is mcreasmg at the rate of 0 4 per cent, 
fins might lead to a shortage of food m the near 
- future.” He has emphasized the necessity of develop- 
mg “ nitrogen industry ” (fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
--for agricultural and other purfioses), and dravm our 
. attention to an article on tins subject m the Journal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, Volume 54 An 
industry like this, if developed must necessarily find 
employment for men with scientific education 

251. Dr M. N Saha, the Head of the Physics Depart- 
ment, University of Allahabad, has spoken elaborately 
on the methods of advance and the lands of mdustries 
which he thinks hiay be started or developed In the 
course of his statement he says 

“ {a) To relieve unemployment, a large number of big 
factories has to, be run There is no dearth of capital in India , 
only the capitalists have to be assured of a sure, though it may 
be a small return That this is a fact is borne out by the very 
recent groirth of about 100 sugar factoiies witlun a couple of 
years, involving an initial outlay of no less than ten crores of 
lupees Ho soonei the Government came tb the rescue- of the 
sugar industry of India, than the capitalists came forward 
with their crores being assured of a safe return This new 
development, which is mostly in the United Provinces, has given 
employment to 500 chemists, an equal number of engineers, a 
hundred experts m the line, a thousand clerks and storekeepers} 
besides about half a lakh of sldlled workmen and unsMled 
labourers, etc 
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(b) A detailed industiial and economic survey should be 
undei taken with a view to find out the actual necessities of the 
country and the possibihty of producing these, and a number of 
these industries selected To take concrete examples, we may 
mention that some, z.t least of the following goods can be 
manufactured in this country with advantage Sewing machmes, 
typevTiters, clocks, bicycles, electiical goods, kerosene lamps, 
photogiaphic goods, fountain pens, pencils, pottery, glass and 
heavy chemicals 

(c) Industrial research Avorkshops should be opened by the 
Goveinment in as large a number as funds may permit, with a 
view to find out and standardize the method of manufacture 
of the articles selected For this jiurpose, it may be necessary 
to secure the services of expert engmeers from abroad, in the 
first instance At the start, some of these woikshops, may per- 
haps with advantage, be located at the different umversity science 
laboratories and techmcal engineering colleges, where knowledge 
and experience of men of science and engineering are already 
available These universities and colleges should be provided 
with special grants-ui-aid for apparatus and for scholars for 
carrying on the above-mentioned Avorks The Physics Department 
of the Allahabad University, if provided with necessary funds, 
can undertake research on the manufacture of, besides other 
goods, electric glow lamps, school science apparatus, AVireless 
appaiatus, refrigeratmg machines, alcohol engines, etc 

(d) Industrial museums should be opened in eveiy import- 
ant city in the province, where samples of the model articles, 
thus turned out should be exhibited to the pubhc and all relevant 
mformation about their manufacture made aA’^ailable to any 
one interested in them Such museums may also exhibit other 
articles manufactuied in the country or outside it ” 

252. There is another point of importance Avhich 
emerges from the evidence of Dr. Saha, Sm WiUiam 
Stampe and Professor Godbole of the Benares Hmdu 
University, and we desire to refer to it now. All the three 
of them have referred to electricity as the basis of mdus- 
trial development Dr. Saha is of the opinion that in 
this country the price of electrical energy is very high as 
compared with the more progressive countries of the 
Avorld He has drawn our attention to the Enghsh 
Electricity SupjDly Act of 1926, under which a Central 
Electricity Board has been established by Parliament. 
We have looked mto , this Act The mam pomt of 
Dr. Saha is that — 

‘ The cost of production of electrical energy in our country 
should not be and is not in fact, very much different from that 
of England, because though coal may be a httle dearer, labour is 
cheaper Moreover, the north-Avest part of the proAunces has 
got gieat possibilities of hydro-electric generation ” 
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He strongly urged that the production of electricity 
' should he nationalized and should be under the control 
of an Electricity Board appointed by the Government 
This may necessitate an amendment of the existmg Act 
or possibly fresh legislation, and m the meantime 
he has suggested that the Government should appomt 
an Advisory Board to advise the Government on the 
prices that should be charged by private firms m these 
provmces. 

Professor N. N Godbole who has received his educa- 
tion both m Japan and Germany, and is now m charge 
of Industrial Chemistry at the Benares Hmdu University, 
has similarly laid stress on cheap electricity, m the course 
of his evidence before us. Speakmg of the cottage 
industries of India, he says — 

“ The term as used m India is thoroughly misleadmg ” 

“ I do not beheve,” says he “ that there is any cottage 
industry in India worth the name that can be worked with 
the help of students tramed in our vernacular schools with the 
very hmited knowledge which they have of the sciences In 
Japan and Germany, there is hardly any cottage industry 
such as IS generally thought of m India All the cottage mdustries 
in those countries aie of a different type altogether ” Further 
on he says “ There are two types of cottage industries as 
I have seen them in Japan In discussing the question of 
cottage mdustries I take it for granted that those who are think- 
ing of tins problem are agreed that even in case of cottage 
industries certain fundamentals are accepted Firstly, that 
there is compulsory primary education and the masses are 
hterate Secondly, that in every village the motive power, viz 
electricity as also gas is made available as cheap as m Japan 
Thirdly, that there is a certam average knowledge of sciences hke 
Chemistry and Physics ” At another place in his evidence, 
he says “Both m Japan and Germany, coal-gas and electri- 
city are available everywhere in the remotest corners of the 
villages at extraordinarily cheap prices One reason why 
electric current is available at low prices in Japan and Germany 
is that the Electric Tramway Compames, Coal-Gas Compames 
and Telephone Compames are owned and managed by mumci- 
pahties themselves No foreign or privately managed com- 
pames are allowed to manage these, and the result is that the 
mumcipahties are not merely concerned with spendmg the public 
money, but they are sources of income for the nationbudding 
work Further, they are anxious to see that they mcrease and 
develop the industries within their jurisdictiion by offermg their 
u,vailable energies at very nominal cost In the year 1923 — 25, 
when I was in Berhn, the Berhn Tramway Company made an 
offer to some of the big industrial concerns to supply their large 
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stocks of spare electiical energy between the Jipprs of 12 nud- 
niglit and 5 early morning at a very nomipal rate of less than a 
pice pel unit The leason was ‘ the following The city of 
Berhn kas a huge netwoik of tramway sy^te^n, some of the lines 
running distances of 20 miles at a stretch The tiamway traffic 
IS practically ml after 12 in the night and im to the early hours of 
the morning During this time all the stair has got to be at work 
in charge of the mam geneiating power-houses and the distri- 
buting centres The net income duiing these houi’s is hardly 
any The mumcijiality offered very cheap current to the big 
Calcium Carbide mapufactuimg concern at a nominal cost 
This >vas of great gam to both the parties Similarly m Japan, 
I know, the mmucipality street lighting problem is solved by the 
municipality by compeUipg every house' to put one lig^t outside 
the house at a veiy nominal expense to the owner ” 

2^3 Sir William Stampe, to whose evidence we have 
previously referred at length, has similarly supplied to us 
a considerable mass of valuable literature regarding 
the Ganges Grid and the tube-well system, and emphasized 
the necessity of their development. We have referred, 

III an earlier part of this report, to the actual amount 

of employment which has been made possible by the 
development of t|iis system and to the further possib^ty 
of employment qf the educated classes which should 
result from further of the sj^stem. 

254 It is obviously not our intention to discuss, at 
great length these technical matters We are relieved 
from this necessity particularly because the Industries 
Reorganization Committee have dealt with the question 
of the utilization of hydro-electric power m Chapter 

IV of them rejiort. In paragraph 105 of their report 
they observed as follows t 

“ In conclusion, it may be said that the power supplied by the 
hydro-electiic scheme for the small installations is cheap in 
comparison with electric power in other towns in these provinces 
situated outside the grid area We are satisfied that there is con- 
siderable scope for the incieased use of electricity, whether 
geneiated by water or otherwise, for industrial purposes such as 
cotton-gins, cane-ciusheis, sugar centrifugals, oil extraction, 
floui -milling, ice-making, brass-pohshmg, electio-platmg, wood- 
lathes and hand-looms But the essential condition in the 

demand for these xnirposes must bo the cost of electric power 
compared with that of manual labour or other forms of mech- 
amcal drive, in relation to the outturn and the disposal of the 
goods made We considei it advisable to reduce, as fai as 
liossible, the tariff rate for small industries, particularly those 
which use motois of two horse power or less, and suggest that 
the possibihty of doing so may be exjilored by the Irrigation 
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Department We do not regard most of the difficulties urged 
against the use of electric power to be serious and consider that 
they wiU disappear in course of time ” 

We shall now refer to the suggestions made to us 
by various witnesses as to the possibility of developmg 
various mdustries 

256 Mr. R G Srivastava, Sugar Technologist, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, was of the 
opmion that the development of ma 3 or industries depends 
upon many factors, not the least important of which 
being the fiscal policy and the currency policy of the 
Government of India, and in this respect, he thought that 
the Provmcial Government could not be expected to do 
much. He also suggested the development of minor 
and cottage mdustries such as Khandsan Sugar, gur- 
makmg, brass mdustry and gold-tliread mdustry 

256 Mr N. C. Mehta, i c s , recommended the 
development of certam cottage industries such as frmt 
growmg, vegetable farmmg, dairy-farmmg, bee-keep- 
ihg In his opmion, however, the development of large 
scale mdustries was not hkely to solve the problem 
of unemployment to any great extent and mdeed it 
might aggravated. 

257 Professor N. P. Gandlii, m.a , b sc , Professor of 
Mining and Metallurgy of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, was of opmion, that the development of industries, 
ma 3 or and mmor, is hkely to provide employment for 
a large numbei of educated and skilled young men, 
provided a suitable campaign of technical and com- 
mercial education is started and preference is given to 
quahfied Indians of these provinces over others He 
recommended such mdustries as the manufacture of 
mstruments, apparatus, hardware and hght machinery, 
electroplatmg, rehef maps, 'type-foundmg, wire-drawmg, 
toy-makmg. 

258 Professor N. H Godbole, m a , b.sc , ph d , Pro- 
fessor of Industriaf Chemistry of the same Umversity to 
whose evidence we have referred laid stress upon eco- 
nomic tariffs, and sub 3 ect to that, he suggested the 
manufacture of heavy and fine chemicals, oil-hydrogena- 
tion, oil splittmg, glycerine manufacture, certam essen- 
tial oils, paints and varnishes and rubber industry. 
Subject to cheap electrical power being provided, he also 
suggested the develojoment of small mdustries hke the 
manufacture of celluloid toys, pens, mbs, clqDS pms, 
and electroplatmg. 
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259 Professor Dogar Singh, Head of the Ceramic 
Department, Benares Hmdn Universit37', suggested the 
development of ceramic mdnstry provi&d proper 
technical education for it was given and it was protected 
against foreign competition and arrangements were made 
for cheap transportation. 

260. The Benares Hmdu University, in their memo- 
randum, laid stress on textiles (cotton, woollen and 
sdk), glass, soap pamt, varnishes, leather, paper, vege- 
table oils, gold and silver thread. In their opmion, it 
was necessary that there* should be a genume attempt 
made to mdustriahse the provmce, and for that reason, 
they recommended that an mdustrial survey should be 
undertaken. In them opmion, the cottage mdustries 
would be more helpful m rural areas than m urban 
areas ; but the promotion of large scale mdustries was 
qmte essential for providing employment for educated 
yoimg men. 

261. At Lucknow, Bai Bahadur Pandit Kashi Nath, 
Special Manager, Court of Wards, Pyzabad, recommend- 
ed the development of mmor industries mamly 
mtended for the convenience of the tenants, while 
Mr. H. R. Harrop, m.a , i B.s., Director of Public Instruo- 
t on. United Provinces, suggested the development of 
weavmg and spmnmg, pamtmg, tailormg, carpentry and 
dyeing 

262. Mr Vishnu Sahay, i.c.s.. Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Lucknow, laid stress on dairy-farming, frmt 
growing, canmng and preservation of frmts, silk weavmg, 
silk-prmtmg, toy-makmg, oil-crushmg, poultry-farmmg, 
etc. In his opmion, if State aid and protection were 
given, the cottage mdustries would provide employment 
for educated men. 

263. IVIr D B Barve, Busmess Manager, Arts and 
Crafts Emporium, Lucknow, while emphasizmg the im- 
provement in mdustrial and techmcal education and 
State aid to mdustries also drew our attention to the 
necessity of a revision of the railway freights pohcy, 
customs and excise duties He has specially emphasized 
the necessity of improvmg mdustries of an artistic t 3 q)e. 

264. Mr. Mohiuddm Ahmad, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, suggested the development of the following 
mdustries . 

Woodworks, carpentry, carpets, rope-making, spm- 
nmg and weavmg, sericulture, dairy, poultry, oil mdustry, 
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turpentine^ tanning and leather works, dyeing, paper 
making, canmng of fruits, vegetables and other food 
materials, electrical goods, biscuit-malong, bamboo and 
basket work, glass industry, alkali manufacture, manu- 
facture of chemicals, pamts and colour manufacture, 
cigarette-makmg, bone industry, match industry, pencil 
and penholders, mk factories, etc 

265. Mr. Jagannath Prasad Srivastava, Assistant 
[Registrar, Co-operative Society, Lucknow, emphasized 
the necessity of industrial survey and employment of 
suitable experts by the Government m the Industries 
Department, for technical advice and guidance and for 
carrying on mdustrial research. He suggested the 
development of the followmg cottage mdustries : 

Dyeing and prmtmg, woodworks, toy industry, 
brush-making, lock, scissors, cutlery-makmg, 
carpet weaving, pottery, flour-millmg, oil-pressmg, 
-making and curmg, papam manufacturmg, 
lac-rearmg, ghee, pig-keepmg, poultry, bee-keeping, 
tat path weavmg, oii-pressmg and saii-hemiD curmg. 

266 lOian Bahadur. Muhammad Abdul Qayum, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, emphasized the develop- 
ment of cottage industiies in rural areas, whereas kb:. 
Muhammad Huzur Alam did not favour the development 
of major industries, but only minor industries, on 
co-operative basis 


267. Professor K. G. Saiyidam and Mr. Tajammul 
Husain, of the Aligarh Muslim Umversity, suggested 
the development of the following industries . 

Maj07 

{a) Electric goods, (6) Paints and varnishes, 
(c) Chemicals and pharmaceutical goods, (d) Toys, 
(e) Rubber boots and shoes, (/) Glass, [g) 
Spinning and weaving, {h) Colours, (^) Machi- 
nery, (j) Bicycles, {k) Lamps and lanterns, 
il) Paper. 

Minor 

{a) Jams and iDreserves, (6) Sports goods, (c) 
Furniture, (d) Ods, (e) Tms and cans, (/) Creams, 
(p) Polishes, {h) Liks, (^) Soaps, (j) Dairy, 
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Both, of them were emphatic in their demand for 
protection. 

268. Mr. S. M. Shafi, suggested the development 
of the followmg industries : 

Textile, leatlier, sugar and glass mdustries. 

He emphasized the need for an economic survey of 
the provmce and protection against foreign competition. 

269. Mr. A. M. Kureshi suggested the development 
of the followmg industries : 

{a) Carpentry, (6) Wood-carvmg, (c) Bret-work, 
(d) Tarkashi or wire inlay, (e) Clay-mo dellmg, 
(/) Papier mache, [g) Taxidermy, {li) Toy- 
makmg, (?) Paintmg. 

270. Professor Muhammad Habib laid the greatest 
stress on the high tariff amounting, m extreme cases, 
to prohibition as beuig absolutely necessary for the 
development of major and minor mdustries. He has 
furnished us with a note on the new Tariff policy of 
Persia, which he has studied ni that country. He also 
emphasized the necessity for the establishment of research 
institutes. Among the industries which he thought 
should be developed are textile, sugar, copper and 
biasswork, cigarettes and cigars. 

271. Mr. Nawal Kishore Chaddha, Lecturer m 
Economics, Bareilly College, suggested the followmg 
industries : 

{a) Furniture, (b) Candles, (c) Cane baskets, 
(d) Woollen blankets, (e) Cardboard boxes, 
(/) Writmg mks, (g) Pencils and pen nibs, (7^) 
Buttons, (i) Hosiery, (g) Soaps, (7c) Confectionery, 
(1) Lac, (9?i) Varnish and dyes, (w) Bee-keepmg, 
(o) Poultry farmmg, (p) Dairy-farmmg, (g) 
Fruit -growing. 

272. Mr. S. B. Naidu, Wood Technologist, Bareilly, 
recommended the development of power alcohol from the 
enormous amount of molasses that now go to waste m 
the sugar factories. He particularly invited our atten- 
tion to the enormous growth of modern toys and articles 
of games and sj)orts. Accordmg to him, toys and 
articles for games and sports imported mto British 
India were valued at Bs.37 lakhs and 47 * 3 laldis, res- 
pectively. He pomted out that the Japanese toys had 
found market m the remotest village of the country. 
He regretted that there was not a single toy factory of 
any magnitude m the country. 
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273. Chaudhuri Mukhtar Singh, who is the manager 
of a big sugar factory at Daurala near Meerut suggested 
the development of a number of industries both major 
4ind mmor. 

Major 

(a) Starch, (b) Absolute alcohol, (c) Celluloid, 

(d) Artificial silk, (e) Leather, (/) Fertilizers, 

(g) Cycles, (h) Electric and rubber goods, 
(z) Watches, (j) Glasses. 

Mznor 

(a) Nibs, (6) Pencils, (c) Matches, (d) Buttons, 

(e) Bazors, (/) Cutlery, (g) Food preserves, 

(h) Cigarette-makmg, (?) Tobacco manufacture, 
U) Glycerine, (k) Acetic acid, {1) Paper pulp, 
(m) Vmegar, (n) Hosiery, (o) Wool, {p) Sheep- 
rearing, {q) Laces, (?) Horticulture, ( 5 ) Toys, 
(t) Sand paper, (u) Chemicals. 

He added that the Government should start small 
industries, and when they become successful, the enter- 
prise be sold or leased to private concerns. 

274. We shall now refer to the evidence of 
Sir William Stampe whom we examined at Aligarh. In 
his opinion, heavy mdustries could not be developed m 
the United Provmces, owmg to the absence of coal, iron 
n-nd other mmerals, but there was ample scope for the de- 
velopment of agricultural mdustries such as oil- crushing, 
■cotton gimnng and spmmng, silk weaving, manufacture 
of cardboard and other pulp products from grass and 
wood, also chemical industries for the manufacture o± 
fertilizers With cheap electricity, which, in his opmion, 
is bemg undoubtedly appreciated by the agriculturists, 
nil the above industries could be organized. He thought 
that tariff protection should certamty be given to minor 
nnd cottage industries, specially during the stage of 
development. He added that — 

“ In England the so-called safeguarding taiiffs were intro- 
duced some years ago in various trades, specially those in which 
foreign dumpmg under subsidy was rampant, and that the 
result had fully justified those measures ” 

276. Dr. Girwar Sahai recommends the folio wmg 
industries : 

Large scale zndusti les 

(a) Cotton and wool, (6) Oil seeds, (c) Hides 
and skin, {d) Wood. 
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Medium Industries 

(a) Meta] work, (b) Cotton and wool, (c) Sugar. 
{d) Paper, (e) Match manufacture, (/) Tobacco, 

Ig) Soaps and candles, (h) Tiles and bricks, 

('i) Glass and glass bangles, (j) Printing and 

publishing. 

3Iino7 industries 

(a) ]\letal works, specially smithing and bra-ss 
work, (b) Hand spinnmg and weavmg, (c) Carpet 
and blanket making, (d) Elour milling, (e) Ricc 
milling, (f) Oil mills, (g) Pood products, fruit- 
canning, drmks and aerated waters, (i^) Cigarettes 
and bidies, {i) Brmk and tile work, (j) Pottery. 
(h) Purniture, {1) Mat-making, (m) Shoe-makmg, 
(n) Bee-keepmg, (o) Toys, (p) Vegetable dyes, 
pamts, ink, etc., (q) Pencil manufacture, (?*) 
Buttons, (s) Soaps, (t) Glass works, (u) Enamel- 
led-ware, (v) Prmting, (w) Book-binding, (a;) 
House building on modern lines. 

Dr. S iS. 276. Dr. S S. Hehru, i.c.s , recommended the 

Nehru. following industries as ancillary to Agriculture : 

Poultry breeding, sheep farming, bee-farmmg, 
silver-fox farming, dog breedmg, pig breeding, flour 
raising, truit culture, jiamtmg, toy-makmg, bead 
work, needle work, embroidery work, tanning, 
canning and preservation, etc. 

Professor 277 Professor H L Puxley, of St. John’s College, 

H. L Agra, recommended scientific and efficient dairy -farming, 

Puxley. fruit farming, caiming, and vegetable growing. He 

thought that transport and amusement services have 
great possibility, and that aviation should be deve- 
loped by the introduction of the Autogyro In his 
opmion, the Himalyan scenery should be exialoited 
and commercialized, providing employment for guides, 
hotels and travellmg agencies. He also suggested 
the development of the cmema industry with its 
subsidiary occupations of photography, etc. In his 
opinion (1) the creation of a market must precede 
the quest for new forms of employment, (2) an attempt 
to satisfy hitherto unexpressed but latent wants is 
better than to compete for the satisfaction of wants 
already catered for, and (3) in India, there seems to be 
more room for an immediate expansion of employment 
m the purveyance of services than in the production of 
goods. 
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278. Mr. R. G. Allan, suggested the development 
of the following mdustnes : 

(a) Manurial cakes and fertilizers. (6) Egg 
business, (c) Dealing and canvassing m sunple 
agricultural implements, (d) Organizmg local 
fruit disposal, and jobs of this kind. 

279. Mr. J. A. H. Duke, officiatmg Director of 
Industries, suggested the development of the following 
mdustoes : 

Major 

(a) Sugar. (6) Textile, (c) Oil. (d) Glass and 
leather. 

Minor 

(a) Earthenwaies. (&) Small chemical indus- 
tries (e.g., inlsis, shoe pobsh. toilet products, etc.). 

According to Mr. Duke — “ the development of mdustnes 
— major and minor — in these provinces vould provide employ- 
ment for a large number of skilled and educated young men, 
but it IS difficult to specify any iiidustiy, major oi mmoi, since 
the resources of the province are mostly of an agricultural 
nature and there does not appear to be any iiotentially large 
market in the province for the products of a large industry. 
Heavy charges for transport over land is a serious problem 
agamst the estabhshment of a large mdustrj’', even if all raw 
materials were available In the matter of minor industries, 
there would be possibihty of developing the manufactuimg of 
good class pottery, glazed bucks and tiles and electric fittings ” 
He thought that “ the glass industry should also be developed 
if it is protected from outside competition, but most of such 
mdustnes requne real experts to be imported, who thoroughly 
understand the business, before it could be put on a proper basis 
and produce goods equal to those imported The crushmg of 
cotton seed and the utihzation of the fibres from hnseed straw for 
jiaper-making, rope-malang, or possibly as a jute substitute are 
matters of present industrial possibilities and are of such a type 
that they would improve the condition of the agriculturists ” 

280. In his opmion, there was plenty of sco|)e for co- 
operative dau'ies, providuig a suiijily of jmre milk and 
ghee. He thought that the Japanese competition was 
abnormal. 

“ But m the history of industrial development I do not think,” 
said Mr. Duke “ that a pohcy of protection such'^as is expected 
in India is hkety to assist the development of industries Such 
protection can only be limited The tendency would be for 
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prices to rise and the bulk of the people, viz. the agriculturists- 
would be the sufferers, since there would be no means of raising 
the prices of agricultural produce Undoubtedly, a few indus- 
tries might be developed by a satisfactory form of protection 
and it would, to some extent, reheve the present imemployment 
position It would, however, be necessary to have experienced 
technical and commercial people to develop the proposed indus- 
tiies, and it should be understood that no industry can be 
developed, unless there is already m existence a substantial 
market for the class of goods which it is proposed to make, other- 
vase, most of the efforts will end m failure. Generally speakmgy- 
I am of the opinion that it is not possible to force" the develop- 
ment of industry and that the only way, to encourage mdustrial 
development, is to make a national effort to improve the con- 
ditions of the agiiculturists Much could be done, in this direc- 
tion by the elimination of women labour from agriculture and to 
educate the people that there is ample work for women in the 
home, if the standard of livmg is to be raised and employment 
to be found for the men When that stage has been reached, 
there would be no necessity for the State to provide funds for 
industiial development, as there will be a stead3’- and mcreasmg 
market for manufactured goods of many kinds 

281. He did not think that there was eny possibility 
of providmg employnnent for educated young men m cot- 
tage industries — a term which was insufficiently defined — 
if the cottage mdustries were meant to include mdus- 
tries such as handle om, weavmg, hand-spmnmg, etc... 
Lastly Ml’. Duke said — 

" I am not in favour of the State engagurg in any industrial 
development as the ordinary Government official in India has 
no idea of business or mdustr/al matters, and where the Govern- 
ment has engaged nr such ventures, thej’* have not succeeded. 
In view of the necessity of doing somethmg to reheve the present^ 
state of unemplojanent, it may be desirable for the State to 
import ceitam mdustrial speciahsts, who should be given a 
fairly free hand, after appomtment, in the matter of the prehmin- 
ary research v^ork, if any be necessary I am also of the opmion 
that rvhen the research work is successful, the industrial expert 
should be keirt on to run the industry, if capitalists are ready 
to put up the necessaiy funds for developmg the busmess , 
otherwise it should be closed down It does not seem to be the 
duty of the State to utihze pubhc money to develop an mdustry 
and havmg developed it, to hand the business over to one or two 
irrivate individuals Conditions might be materially altered 
for the better ,Mf the State mstead of dabbhng ui business were to 
start a campaign agamst waste both m mdustry and in agri- 
culture Waste and inefficiency are largely responsible ion 
present maladies m India ” 
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We have dealt with the evidence of Mr. Duke at 
length, as at the time that he gave evidence he was the 
officiating Director of Industries We do not consider 
it necessary to discuss in detail his views, but we are 
bound to say that while we recognize the smcerity of-his 
views, some of his views run counter to the general trend 
of evidence that we have recorded, and in any case, they 
seem to us, m several respects, to be directly opposed to 
the views generally mamtained m Indian circles. 

282. At Cawnpore, apart from the evidence of Messrs. 

Allan and Duke, to which we have already referred, 
we had the advantage of recording the evidence of 
Mr. J. Gi Ryan, m.e.e , Secretary, Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Padmapat Singhama, 
representative of the Merchants’ Chamber of Commerce, 

Messrs. I. D, Varshame, K. L. Gupta, Director of 
Benares Bank, L. M. Gupta, m.a., B.com , and Professor 
L. C. Tondon, m a , b com., Professor of Economics, 

S. D. College, Cawnpore, representatives of the United 
Provmces Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. W. J. 
Packwood. 

283. Mr Ryan thought that the problem of unem- Mr J, Q. 
polyment was real only among the class which claimed to Ryan. 
be educated and this class constituted merely a fraction of 

the wider class of “ literates ”, which in itself comprises 
only some 5 per cent, of the population of the Provmce. 

The statistical result was that only a very small propor- 
tion of the population was concerned m the problem of 
miemployment Whatever may be the conclusions that 
may be drawn as to the number of unemployed educated 
men m proportion to the total population of the prov» 
nice, we are afraid, we camiot agree with Mr Ryan m 
his mference. The fact that there are thousands of men 
who are in spite of their education unemployed, even 
though they may bear a small proportion to the total 
population, cannot be ignored and mdeed has not been 
Ignored by Government, who are responsible for the 
appomtment of this Committee Mr. Ryan has drawn 
our attention to the fact that a large number of students 
who had pmed the Sugar section of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute had been able to find 
employment m the sugar factories, the number of which 
had considerably increased, a fact to which Dr. Saha 
has also drawn our attention. This, how^ever, is not 
sufficient to dispose of the problem of uneniplo 3 mient 
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among tlie educated classes. Among the industries 
which he has suggested for developinent are poultry 
farmmg, fruit farming, dairy farming, sericulture and 
agriculture. 

284. The Merchants’ Chamber of the XJmted Prov- 
mces submitted to us a long memorandum, m the course 
of which they lay stress upon apprenticeship and upon 
the necessity of technical knowledge even in the case of 
men starting small concerns. They say, 

“ The path of industrial pursuits in this province has been 
strevn with failures' — failures due, not at all to bad direction 
or organization, but entirely to lack of favourable atmosphere 
of stability and confidence, which a progressive industrial policy 
of the State, can alone engender and without which no industry 
can thrive under modern conditions ” 

They also lay stress upon co-relation of research to 
the needs of the industries at the University centres. 

285. The United Provmces Chamber of Commerce, 
however, have made certain definite suggestions with re- 
gard to certam industries. In their opimon, the foUoivmg 
mdustries, if developed, should give employment to a 
number of our educated men. Fruit canmng, dairy 
farmmg, pharmaceutical chemistry, cutlery, paste- 
boards, toy-makmg, biscmt-makmg, condensed milk 
manufacture, cardboard box makmg, groundnut-crush- 
mg, mosqmto net manufacture and pamts and var- 
nishes. They have given m then memorandum the 
value of imports of some of the articles produced m 
foreign countries by the mdustries mentioned by them. 
They have also pleaded for the encouragement of cottage 
mdustries and recommended the estabhshment of an 
unemployment board. 

286. Mr. W. J. Packwood, Director, The Cawnpore 
Chemical Works, Cawnpore, whose evidence in material 
respects does not seem to us to be on the same hues as 
that of Mr. Ryan, has supported the development of the 
following mdustries : 

(1) Oil extraction, (2) Soap manufacture, (3) Hydro- 
genation of oils, (4) Soda carbonate, (5) Caustic soda, 
(6) Chlorme, (7) Soda sihcate, (8) Chlorate of potash. 

In his opmion, the general depression has not aSected 
the urban population to the same degree as it has the 
agricultural population He thinks that no substantial 
reduction m unemployment among the educated classes 
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■could be looked forward to, until such, time as there is 
more buymg power among the agricultural masses He 
has strongly urged that there should be the development 
of co-operative marketmg which would greatly help 
in standardizmg and marketmg the products of agricub 
ture He has also urged that adequate protection 
against dumpmg by other countries is most ‘necessary 
for the development of any mdustry m India In addi- 
tion to this, he thinks that cheap railway freights on raw 
materials and on finished products for transport to the 
«ales market are most essential. 

287. We are indebted to Mr Trevor, c.i e., i.e.s , 
for mformmg us that work at the Forest Research Insti- 
tute and College, Dehra Dun, is mainly confined to 
Tesearch and the Institute does not give regular courses 
of framing to students for any class of work, except 
for employment m executive forest work m the provmces. 
Occasionally apprentices are taken for trammg m papier 
makmg, seasonmg, wood preservation, wood technology, 
■etc., but such trammg is only confined to apprentices 
who are already m the mdustry or have a definite pro- 
mise of employment with a firm of standmg There 
is no demand for trammg in the plywood mdustry. 
Mr. Trevor is of the opmion that imtil various mdustries 
develop a]3preciably and there is demand for men framed 
in such work it would be waste of effort to give a 
systematic training to young men who would have no 
prospects m these lines. Even then this Institute would 
not be in a position to do much on a big scale, as the 
staff is limited and mamly occux3ied with research work. 
It would, however, be possible to start small classes for 
any workmg mdustry for which there is a sufhcient 
demand for employment provided the Covernment 
undertook to supply extra staff necessary for trammg. 

It IS impossible for us upon the mformation before 
ns to say anythmg definite as to the chances of employ- 
ment of those who are taken mto this Institute 
occasionally as apprentices. 

288. We have read the report of the proceedmgs of 
'the 5th session of the Industries Conference, which was 
held m Simla, in 1933 as we have said before and 
our attention has also been drawn to the recent report 
of the Industries Re-orgamzation Committee, over 
which the Hon’ble Mr. (now Sir) J. P. Srivasta-va 
presided. The latter re^iort pomts out that the five 
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most important major industries of the province are^. 
(1) textiles, (2) sugar, (3) oil, (4) glass and (5) leather 
and leather -workmg. The number of cotton ginning 
and pressing factories has risen from 118 m 1920—21 
to 124 at the present time and of cotton mills from 
18 to 24. The provmce possesses, according to the 
Industries Ile-organization Committee, the oldest and 
largest woollen mdl m India ; no other large woollen 
mill has, however, followed m its wake. 

289. In regard to oil, we are told that the output of 
oil-seeds in this provmce comprises 154,000 tons of 
linseed, which is 40 per cent, of the total amount pro- 
duced in India, while the corresponding figures m the 
case of sesamum are 112,000 and 21 per cent., and m that 
of rape and mustard seed 454,000 and 45 per cent. The 
imxDortant centres are Cawnpore, Aligarh, Agra, Bahraich 
and Chandausi. Umted Provmces Mills hold a large 
number of Government and Railway contracts for oils- 
and soaps The oil section of the Technological Ins- 
titute, Cawnpore, has been assistmg persons and firms 
engaged or about to be engaged m the oil industry, not 
only in the United Provmces but also m other parts of 
India. 

As regards glass, the report says : 

“For centuries Firozabad and FTagina have been noted for 
difierent branches of the industry The factories at Bahjoi, 
Nairn and Balawali are among the important glass factories 
m India, and the sheet and plate section of the Bahjoi Glass 
Works is said to be the only factory of its kind m the whole of 
Asia, outside Japan ” 

290. At Benares, we had the benefit of exammmg- 
Dr V. S. Dube, m.sg., bh d. (London), d.i.c., a Research 
Scholar at the Benares Hmdu University m Economie 
Geology, on his memorandum on the possibility of 
employment of educated young men in glass industry.” 

Accordmg to him “ the United Provinces are the biggest 
centie of glass industry in India and produce about 76 per cent, 
of the total output Besides, the big factories at Bahjoi 

and Naim, there are about a dozen smaller ones At Firoz- 
abad, this industry is carried on hke a cottage industry 
At present the number of educated persons employed in 
the industry is very small ” 

“ For lack of sufficient men who are technically trained, 
the Umted Provinces factories are unable to make use of modem 
methods— and due to this inefficiency, India finds it difficult to 
compete with other countries ” 
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“ Properly organized, this industry can absorb about 25 
technically trained persons who can be fit to be managers and 
chemists, about 160 persons of the foreman type, and at least 
about 1,000 persons of the skilled labour type, e g blowers, head 
firemen, bangle cutters and decorators ” 

“ India IS very rich in raw materials for this industry, and 
if technical and scientific aid is given, it is quite possible to 
compete with other countries ” 

“ An mstitute of Glass Technology is badly needed ” 

“ Caustic Soda has the best possible chance of being 
produced m India with cheap electricity and indigenous raw 
materials ’’ 

291. Sardar Dogar Smgh, Head of the Ceramic 
Department, Benares Hindu University, m his note on 
ceramic industry includmg glass pointed out that with 
the followmg facihties Government can do a great deal 
for the development of this basic industry : 

(1) Cheap transport facilities, 

(2) Financial help, 

(3) Technical education, and 

(4) Protection. 

In his exammation Sardar Dogar Smgh pointed out 
that transpoft charges of fianshed goods from Feroz- 
abad to Bombay were higher than for imported goods 
from Bombay to Ferozabad 

292. Dr H. R. Soni, m.a , d.so , Professor of Econo- 
mics, Benares Hmdu University, in his oral exammation 
regardmg transport facilities for glass industry, pomted 
out that without transport facilities, it would not be 
possible for these industries to develop. Calcutta is a 
port town. Goods sent from Calcutta inland are always 
given a considerable amount of concession. On the 
other hand, goods sent from industrial centres are not 
treated on the same basis. 'On being told by Saheb]! 
Maharaj that the rate from Hamburg to Bombay was 
less than from Agra to Bombay, Dr. Soni, said — 

“ The remedy would be to declare some of these large 
industrial centres as port towns and offer them the same facilities 
that are offered to port towns ” 

293. At Cawnpore, we examined Mr. I. D. Varshame, 
Maimgmg Agent of the Bahjoi Glass factory, who stated 
as follows : 

“ Since the window glass factoiy started at Bahjoi, rates have 
fallen from Rs 8-8 to Rs 5 per case of 100 square feet I am 
taking one specific case of the North-Western Railway The 
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ISFortli-Western Bailway used to charge 4th class railway freight; 
on imported goods When the Bah]oi Glass Works approached 
them they reduced it to 2nd class, but soon after, the importers 
approached them and said that that was a great advantage given 
to Indian goods The North-Western Railway immediately 
mcreased the rate from the 2nd class to the 4th class. That 
meant that all the advantages given were taken away, with the 
result that, with the reduced rate, we were able to compete ivith 
the imported goods up to Multan , now we cannot go beyond 
Lahore We made protests to the highest authorities We 
apphed for protection in 1929 Although the Tariff Board report 
was submitted in March, 1932, it has not been published so far, 
nor any action taken ” 

294. Our attention has since been drawn to the deci- 
sion of the ■Government on the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board regarding protection to Glass industrj;^, 
and also to the criticism which has appeared on that 
decision m the press, and the recent statements made 
in the Central Legislature. It has been urged that the 
Government have not only given any substantial pro- 
tection to the Glass industry, but have by this decision 
made it difficult to develop the embryonic Heavy 
Chemical mdustry in India. The Merchants’ Chamber 
of the United Provmces have also expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with the decision of Government, and have 
suggested that the measmie of tariff assistance afforded 
to the chimneys and globes should now be extended to 
other blown-glass wares, such as phials and bottles. 
It has been suggested by Dr. V. S. Dubey that Gov- 
ernment should give subsidy to the soda ash industry, 
which it proposed to give, in the form of a rebate on the 
soda ash to the glass manufacturers, provided the soda 
manufacturer agrees to sell his production of soda ash 
to the glass manufacturers at the rate of duty free soda 
ash It IS obviously impossible for us to pronounce 
any judgment upon the technical aspects of these cri- 
ticisms. We consider it our duty, however, to draw 
attention to them as we are anxious that this industry, 
which has been pronounced by the Lidustries Reorganiza- 
tion Committee to be one of the major industries de- 
serving of encouragement should receive full support. 
We believe that it is, m an industry of this kuid, which 
requires scientific knowledge, that "we can look forward 

to the employment of our scientifically tramed young 
men. 

295. As regards leather, the report referred to above 
says that the province has one of the largest leather- 
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making and leather-working factories m India. The 
only important leather -making and leather-working 
Army Factory managed by the Ordnance Departmeni; 
IS also situated at Cawnpore. About ten other tanneries 
workmg on factory Imes are to be found at Cawnpore 
and Agra. The Committee recommend that the three 
ma 3 or industries, which should be selected for intensive 
work, are sugar, oil and glass Two members of the 
Committee, namely Messrs. Shah and Duke, however, 
consider that the various leather industries — ^whether 
run on factory Imes or otherwise — should be among 
those selected for intensive development and should take 
precedence over glass. 

296. As regards minor industries, the Committee point 
out that the Ime of demarcation between “ minor ” 
and ‘‘ cottage ” industries cannot always be drawn with 
reference to particular industries. Ordinarily, both 
types ane to be found side by side They deal in their 
reriort with various other industries such as soaps, 
liardware and electroplating, gold and silver thread 
manufacture, fountain pens, wood-work. As regards 
fche last, they say : The Indian furniture mdustry is 
now threatened with an mvasion by cheaj) mass- 
produced common articles of furniture imported from the 
Baltic States ” In the report, they deal further with 
gold and silver brocade and embroidery, artistic pottery, 
etc. 

The conclusion which they draw in paragiaph 57 of 
then' report is that 

“ The industrial development of the provmce can be fos- 
tered in various ways, but the resources of the Department are 
hmited, and it cannot arrange to give adequate assistance in all 
possible forms to aU industries It should, therefore, select 
three industnes, viz , sugar, oil and glass, appomt an expert for 
each and try to develop them intensively in every way possible 
Other industries should also be heliied as fai as practicable, but 
special attention should be paid to the marketing of the pro- 
ducts of cottage industrialists, givmg them expert advice and 
carrying on expeiimental and research work It is essential for 
this purpose to have a survey of the commeicial possibihties 
of diSerent cottage industries and to supply commercial intelli- 
gence to those in business ” 

297. Many of the conclusions embodied in the report 
are such that we are x3repared to accept them. We have 
been much gratified that stress has been laid on the 
develo]Dment of major, minor, and cottage industries, the 
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purveyance of services, the development of marketing 
facilities and foreign trade, and the use of electric power. 
We are distinctly of the opmion that Government must 
be prepared to help the development of mdustries in the 
various ways m which it is open to Government to 
render such assistance. We fear that it will be outside 
our purview to prepare any schemes for financial aid to 
mdustries in general or to select any special mdustry 
for such aid, but we are anxious to emphasize that, m our 
opmion, there are some small mdustries which can be 
started by educated young men, provided they receive 
assistance, expert advice, and general encouragement' 
from Government. In this respect, we would draw 
their attention to what has been done m Bengal. We 
have alreadj!^ referred, in a previous portion of the report, 
to the Bengal scheme It may be that local conditions 
will require local variations, but the prmciple adopted 
m Bengal seems to us to be sound and likely to relieve 
unemployment in the case of many people who are 
unable either to ]om Government service or make a living 
m certain professions. 

298. We wish to endorse and remforce the argument of 
the Committee m regard to the necessity for an mdustrial 
survey m respect of major and mmor mdustries. Further, 
we are of the opmion that the mere encouragement 
or development of mdustries — ^major or mmor — should 
not be the aim of the Government, but they should 
also try to organize the commercial side of our life 
on modern lines. There is a good deal m this con- 
nexion which we thmk may well be done by close co- 
operation between the Industries Department and the 
Co-operative Department. So far as we have been able 
to ascertain we find that m England and other countries 
there is large employment found for educated men 
including the university graduates m commercial houses 
and big stores. We see no reason why similar attempts 
should not be made by some one responsible for the 
work to put young men m touch with commercial houses, 
and also to encourage the development of co-operative 
stores, which may very well attract a number of our 
educated young men, provided, of course, provision is 
made for some training in salesmanship, etc. 

Indmtrial 299. We are also indebted to the Government for 

Finance havmg furnished us with a copy of the report of the Indus- 

Oommittee. trial Finance Committee presided over by Sir Sorabji 
N. Pochkhanawala. The central feature of the report is 
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1}hat they have recommended the establishment of a 
jomt stock bank called “ The United Provmces Indus- 
trial Credit Bank, Limited,” for purposes laid down in 
piaragraph 63 of the report which are as follows : 

(1) to give long and short-term credit facilities 
to major and mmor mdustries, with a view to en- 
courage and assist those engaged in industry ; 

(2) to lend money agamst sufficient security in 
the shape of fixed and floatmg assets ; 

(3) to give credit facilities to those engaged in 
major and mmor mdustries, or for the estabhshment 
of new mdustries, under the guarantee of Govern- 
ment m the absence of adequate security, where 
Government is of opmion that such assistance is 
necessary in the interest of the mdustrial develop- 
ment of the provmces ; 

(4) to underwrite, subscribe to and mvest in 
shares of joint stock compames registered in the 
Umted Provmces and connected with industries 
havmg prospects of attammg commercial pro- 
portions ; 

(5) to lend money on immovable property, bills 
of ladmg, documents of title, promissory notes of 
two or more parties, debentures. Government 
promissory notes, etc ; 

(6) to encourage the purchase of machinery, 
materials, etc., on the hire-purchase system and to 
supply funds and give guarantees for that purpose. 

The- whole question of financing cottage industries 
n.nd marketmg products has been dealt with by this 
Committee and we are reheved from the necessity of 
•covermg the same ground, as a Committee interested 
in the solution of the unemployment problem affect- 
ing the educated classes. 

300. While, hitherto, we have laid stress on the part 
which Government can, and in our opimon, should play 
in the development of our mdigenous mdustries, we 
consider it also our duty to refer to certain other aspects 
of industriahzation which are apt to be overlooked. 
.Speakmg generally of the population of these provinces 
at large, the fact is that unlike Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Calcutta, these provinces have not been rich m 
industrial or commercial traditions, and such traditions 
have to be created in future. That they can be created 
and that Indian enterprise can achieve solid results 
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may be looked forward to with confidence. It is- 
true that the industrial development of Cawnpore was m 
its origin European, but it is equally true that, m recent 
years Indians at Cawnpore have acquired a distinct 
position m the industrial life of the provmce, and there is 
reason to hope that, if modern methods continue to find- 
favour with them and there is a spirit of co-operation 
among themselves and between the European and the 
Indian industrialists, the existence of which we were glad. 
to note at Cawnpore, the Indian community there can 
look forward to a brighter future. 

.301 . Equally encouragmg was our experience at Agra, 
where we visited Dayalbagh, the head of which insti- 
tution happens to be one of our colleagues For that 
reason, we write with great reserve about that institution.- 
But those of us who are not comiected with that insti- 
tution may record them impression here. We entirely 
agree with the observations in the memorandum of 
Dayalbagh which has been submitted to us “ that it is^ 
necessary to make our boys mechamcally-mmded, and 
that unless and until suificient opportmiities have been 
created for the young to acquire a thorough practical 
traming m advanced mechanical and electrical engmeer- 
ing we shall remam but a poor backward people ” 
Indeed, we feel that such education as is given in our 
schools IS far too hterary in its character. It hardly 
develops the faculty of observation or the use of hands 
or a keenness for doing things. At Dayalgarh, there are 
no less than 50 industries in which a sum of Rs. 9,86, 000 
(exclusive of the cost of the building) has been mvested. 
These industries include a general factory which pro- 
vides practical training m the manufacture of metal 
buttons, rings, electro-plating, carpentry, science 
mstruments, stationery such as fountain pens, electric 
goods, leather goods, toys, fruit and vegetable gardenings 
and damymg, etc. The whole of the Institute covers an 
area of about 3,300 acres and accommodates a per- 
manent population of about 3,000 souls. A]1 togetlier,- 
we understand, the Sabha has spent somethmg like 49 
lakhs of rupees on the venture. From the point of the 
Committee, what is more important is that these indus- 
tries xu’ovide employment to 1,724 men, and a sum of 
about Rs.36,000 is disbursed every month by way of 
salaries. IVhen we were there, we ourselves saw students 
at work and what impressed us most was that Mushms, 
Sildis and Hmdu boys of all classes from Brahmm to thq 
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Chamar were working in close association with one another 
in several sections In the Leather Working School alone^ 
we found there were 18 Hindus of whom 2 were Brah- 
mins, 2 were Kayasthas, 7 Kkattris, 1 Sikh and 6 Chamars 
and 5 were Mushms of whom 4 were Syeds and 1 was a 
Pathan from Peshawar. More or less, the same is the 
position in other departments It is true, as stated m 
the memorandum itself, that Dayalbagh is an attempt- 
on the part of the members of an Indian religious frater- 
nity at organizmg a self-contamed colony for the benefit 
of middle class people, believmg m the prmciple of self- 
help and subscribmg to the teachmgs of the Radhasoami 
religion. Makmg fuU allowance for the fact that the 
impulse for work there has origmated m a sense of 
loyalty and personal attachment to the head of the 
religious fraternity, we cannot overlook the fact that the 
entire institution shows what a spirit of co-operation 
and an adaptation to modern methods can do to 
achieve in the field of industry and to find employment 
for young men. As a Committee, we have nothing to do 
with the religious side of the institution, but we would 
strongly commend as an example the experiment which 
is being tried there to the notice of the Indian community 
at large, which is so vitally mterested in the development 
of industries and the solution of the problem of 
unemployment. 

302. Our conclusions and recommendations may be 
summed up as follows : 

(1) To supplement the result of the industrial 
survey made in the years 1921-22 and m view of 
the altered situation, a detailed industrial and 
economic survey of these provmces should be 
made with a view tp find out what mdustries big,, 
or small, can be developed. 

(2) Industrial reasearch workshops should be 
estabhshed, and if possible they should be located 
at different university centres where there are 
good science laboratories or at important mdustrial 
centres 

(3) We think the grid system under the control 
of Sir WiUiam Stampe which has already found 
employment for a number of educated men should 
be further developed, and cheap electricity should 
be supplied for the development of big industries^ 

11 
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€iiid also for sucli cottage industries as can be 
run more effectively and cheaply by the use of 
power. 

(4) So far as small industries are concerned, v/e 
think that a special officer should be deputed to 
Bengal to study the working of the scheme to 
which we have referred in our report, and subject 
to adaptations to local needs and conditions, a 
scheme for heljiing educated young men m starting 
small industries should be prepared and a begummg, 
should be made m tins respect in certain centres 
in these provmces Not only should the young 
men adoptmg such careers be subsidized under 
rules framed b 5 ^ the Local Government, but they 
should also be helped by expert advice 

(5) For the proper organization and development 
of small mdustries, we suggest that the Govern- 
ment should take steps to collect authoritative 
mformation in regard to the running of small 
industries m Japan and in European countries. 

(6) We are prepared to support the recommenda- 
tions of the Industries Re-organization Committee 
m regard to sugar and oil, and we think the clauns 
of textile and leather mdustries may also be pressed 
but we would press tha-t if Government are called 
upon by private capitalists to give them any 
assistance m this matter, it must be on the distmct 
understanding that they will employ a certam 
number of qualified educated men for teclmical 
work in their concerns, UTespective of any consi- 
derations of caste or cieed. 

(7) In our opinion, the glass industry is an 
industry in which these psovmces are most vitally 
interested and therefore the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India, refusing to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Tarift Board for the protection of glass 
industry should be levised In this case too, il the 
^lass industry receives any assistance from the 
Government, wo think Goveinment will be justified 
in demanding from those inteiested in it that the^?- 
shall employ aneitam number of qualified educated 
young men" belonging to these provmces m their 
concerns So far as the rocommondaJions of the 
Industries Re-organization Committee include the 
development of glass industry, we must be taken bo 
support them. 
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(8) We also agree with the Industries Re -organ- 
nzation Committee that special attention should 
he paid to the marketmg of the products of cottage 
industrialists, giving them expert advice and carry- 
ing on experimental research work. 

(9) Steps should be taken — 

(a) to brmg qualified educated men mto 
touch with commercial houses for employ- 
ment ; and 

(b) to foster and encourage the organization 
of co-operative stores wherever j)ossible, 
emj)loymg educated men, who have received 
proper tiammg m salesmanship, etc 

(10) We generally support the recommenda- 
i}ion of the Industries Finance Committee that 
the mmor industries, and many of the cottage 
mdustries m the United Provmces, require some 
better form of orgamzation than that provided by 
the Arts and Crafts Emporium, to Imk the purchaser 
with the manufacturer, to improve the quality 
of work produced by artisans, to help them finan- 
cially and to obtam for them more remunerative 
prices , and that foi all these purposes an institu- 
tion working on joint stock lines bearmg the title 
of the Umted Provmces Fmancmg and Marketing 
Company, Limited, should be established at an 
early date We think that such a company by 
itself should secure employment to a certain 
number of educated men and that if the work of 
marketmg is developed, we also believe that it 
could absorb a number of educated men, who 
with proper traming for that purpose could be 
employed. 

(11) It IS essential to the development of 
industries that the present system of the adjust- 
ment of Railway goods freight rates should be 
considered by a competent committee appomted 
to examme into the incidence of railway freight 
charges on the mdustries of the country, with a 
view to the encouragement and development of 
mdustries and the internal trade of the country, 
and if fomid advisable to appoint a permanent 
railway freight tribunal to fix railway freight 
throughout India m the interest of all concerned. 
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('12) In onr opinion, it is necessary — 

(а) that the Industries Department should 
possess a larger number of experts, for techni- 
cal advice on such mdustries, major or cottage, 
as may be developed ; and that the Head of 
the Department should be a practically tramed 
industrialist ; and 

(б) that further, the Department should have 
a separate and well-organized Intelligence and 
Publicity Branch which should furnish neces- 
sary information to mdustrialists and persons 
interested m industrial careers, by publishing 
leaflets or jaamphlets on various industries and 
giving the necessary information m regard tu 
each one of them. 
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PART III 


CHAPTER VII 

Peimaby Education in the United Pbovinces 

303. At the outset, we desire to observe that Present 
although university education is governed by legislation, position. 
in every part of India, it is only in recent years that 
legislation has been passed m some pi evinces dealmg 
with piimary education , but such legislation has 
been of a very elementary character In the United 
Provmces, an Act for the extension of primary educa- 
tion in rural areas under distiict lioards was passed 
in the year 1926, which was supplementary to the 
United Provinces District Boards Act, 1922 Under 
section 3 of the Act of 1926, on the aj)plication of a 
board (that is to say “ district board ”) the Local 
Uovernment may declare by notification that the primary 
education of male children shall be compulsorj’- m the 
whole of the board’s area, or in any part thereof, e g 
in any tahsil area, thana area, school area, or village 
area. But the Government cannot under section 4 
issue a notification, unless the board has, by a special 
resolution which has been passed by a vote of not less 
than half of the total number of members constitutmg 
the board, resolved that [a) such primary education 
should be compulsory, and (6) the Local Government is 
satisfied that the board is in a position to make, and 
wiU make, adequate provision m recognized primary 
schools for such compulsory primary education, free of 
oharge. 

304-. An earher Act of 1919. known as the United 
Provmces Primary Education Act deals with primary 
-education in municipalities m the United Provinces 
It wdl be noticed that under section 3, a board has to 
apply to the local Government, and then the latter may 
declare by notification, that the primary education of 
male children shall be compulsory in the whole or any 
part of the mimicipahty. Similarly, the Governmeni} 
may issue, on the apphcation of the board, a notification 
declarmg that the primary education of female children 
shall be compulsory m the whole or any part of the 
mumcipahty. 
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306. We gather, from the memorandum of the 
Director of Public Instruction, that 36 municipal boards 
out of the 85 have introduced compulsory primary 
education for boys m the whole or m part of their 
jurisdiction, and 25 of the district boards (the total 
number is 48) have compulsory primary education 
5 for boj^s m selected areas. Mr. K S Weir, Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces, thus 
sums up the position as regards compulsory primary 
education for boys in his icport on Primary Education 
lor Bo 3 ^s and Girls m the United Provinces, 1934. 

“ The United Provinces Piimar}?- Education Act was passed 
111 1919, but it was 1922 hefoie a municijialitj’' availed itself of 
the xiOAveis confeiied Eleven more followed in 1923, five in 
1924 MX in 1925 and when in 192G the United Provinces District 
Boards Primary Education Act was x)assed, tlieie were 25 
mumcixialities trying coinxiulsion Half of these had apphed 
the pimcixile to the whole area under their jimsdiction The 
others, the larger boards, ap^ihed il to a jiart onU of their area 
By 1931-32, 37 mmucipahties had intioduced the scheme, and 
now out of 85 municipahties 30 have comxiulsion in whole or in 
part — the scheme in Eariukhabad having been cancelled — ^%vhile 
50, largely small places, have not In 1026, the United Prov- 
inces District Boards Primaiy Education Act was passed, extend- 
ing the piinciple of compulsion to distiict board areas Nineteen 
district boards started schemes in 1928-29, 6 in 1029-30, and 2 m 
1930-31 Three boards, however, have been unable to contribute 
then share of the expendituie and the scheme has been cancelled 
in then areas Sanction has just been accorded to the scheme 
ui Benares district, making 25 boards with the scheme in opera- 
tion The schemes in municipahties involve an expenditure by 
Government amountmg to Rs 3,43,653 per aimum recurring, and 
Rs 5,83,850 non-iecurring The schemes in districts have 

committed Government to a^' expenditure of Rs 3,55,970 
recurring and to appioxmiately Rs 8 lakhs non-recurrmg for- 
buildmgs and equipment A sum of Rs 5 lakhs recurring for 
grants to district boards, for introducing schemes of compulsory 
Xirimary education for boys, was originally voted in 1928-29 and 
was available for the purpose up till 1932-33 No funds are 
now available for the exx)ansion of compulsoiy primary educa- 
tion and Benaies district board financed their scheme by 
retrenching teacheis in overstaffed schools ” 

In paragraph 19 of his report Mr. Weir saj’-s : 

“ Existing schemes should be drastically oveiiiaided Re- 
orgamzation of schools in the areas coupled with a buildmg 
scheme are imxieratively required Without this, compulsion 
will not jneld results compaiable with the expenditure ” 

306. The following statement, taken from the General 
Heport on Pubhc Instruction in the United Drovmces of 
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Agra and Oudli for the 5 ^ear ending 31st March, 1934, 
shows the number of primary schools of all kmds and 
their enrolment m the years 1932-33 and 1933-34: 



Number of 
schools 

Enrolment 

■ 

1932- 

33 

1933- 

34 

Faiia- 

tion 

1932- 

1 33 

1 

1 

1933- 
1 34 

Varia- 

tion 

Government 

15 

15 


1 

! 

1,158 

1,134 

—24 

District 

14,138 

14,057 

—61 

882,256 

901,647 

+ 19,391 

board 







Municipal 

812 

812 


99,334 

100,248 

+914 

board 






1 

Aided 

4,089 

4,240 

+ 151 

150,644 

159,504 

+ 8,860 

Unaided 

104 

90 

—14 

5,046 

1 

4,732 

—314 


19,138 

19,214 

+76 

1,138,438 

1,167,265 

+28,827 


A study of the report, we have 3 ust now referred to, 
shows how ill-equipped many of the primary schools are. 

307 We cannot help reproduemg what Mr. Harrop, 
the Director of Pubhc Instruction, says on the whole 
question of the development of Primary education in 
the United Provinces. 

‘‘ The ■‘"'hole development of education in these provinces,” 
says Mr. Harrop “ is hampered by lack of adequate funds. 
I estimate that there a^’e, m lound figures, some 18 lakhs of boys 
and some 30 lakhs of girls, between the ages of 6 and 11, for 
whom no education provision of any sort exists I also thiilk 
that the existence of tins uneducated mass constitutes a great, 
if not the greatest, obstacle in the way of an increase of 
wealth per head of the population and tins need for primary 
education is the biggest need of all Funds for any large 
development in this chiection cannot be found at present ” 

308. While we appreciate the financial difficulty of" 
the Government, we cannot but express our sdnse of 
regret at the poor results achieved so far under "the 'two 
Acts of the legislature to which we have referred above. 


Ml H B. 
Ha) ) op. 


Finance^ 
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We are bound to point out that according to Mr. 
Harrop, the Education Department has agam and again 
asked for more funds and the Finance Department 
has always been prepared to put before the Legislature 
their demand, but as Mr, Harrop points out 

“ The demand has been put up again and' again by the 
Education Department in the schedule of new demands before 
the Finance Committee and has been constantly taken out, 
because other matters were considered to be moie urgent ” 

We should have thought that, havmg regard to the 
poorly developed economic Me of these provmces, the 
urgency of any measure, calculated to add to the 
efficiency of the youth in rural areas, would be allowed to 
prevail over certain other demands. 

309. We may add that our attention has been 
drawn to certam provisions m regard to age which 
are to be found in the Compulsory Primary Education 
Manual of the United Provmces Paragraph 1 of Chapter 
III, Part I of tins Manual provides as follows . 

“ A mumcipal board desiring to avail itself of the provisions 
of the United Provinces Primary Education Act, 1919, shall 
first take a census in form C (appendix I) of children between 
the ages of 5 and 11 years in the area concerned, in older to 
ascertain the number of children to whom a notification under 
section 3 of the Act will be apphcable on the date from which 
such notification mil take effect, or who ■wdl be hable on attam- 
mg the age of 6 to be compelled to attend the school in the year 
succeeding the issue of the notification ” 

With regard to the district boards, the provision is 
to be found m paragraph 4{a.) of Chapter III, Part II 
of the same Manual and rmis as follows • 

“ Provisions should be made for all the boys between the 
ages of 6 and 11 less such number as is hkely to be exempted 
Wliere exemptions in excess of 20 per cent are anticipated, an ex- 
planation of the reason for the exemption should be given 
Of the number of boys shown in column 3 of form A, such as 
are between the ages of 6 and 11 years, should be shown m 
column 6 against the respective classes of institutions given in 
column 4 It should be stated in the explanatory memoran- 
dum whether, when compulsion is introduced, aided schools will 
contmue as such ” 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Secondary Education in the United Provinces 

310. As regards secondary education, we may pomt 
out that the only legislation to which our attention has 
been draivn is the United Provuices Act, II of 1921, 

^generally known as the Intermediate Education Act, 

1921. The ob 3 ect of this Act was to estabhsha board to 
fake the place of the Allahabad University m regulatmg 
and supervismg the system of high school and mter- 
mediate-education in the United Provinces, and to pres- 
cribe courses for the English middle classes, subject to the 
control of the Local Government. The powers of the 
board are specified in section 7 of the Act. 

311. With regard to secondary education, we desire 
■to describe the existmg position, and we shall do so m the 
words of Mr H. R Harroj), m.a , i.e s.. Director of 
Pubhc Instruction, United Provinces, to whom we are 
indebted for a very clear note 

“ There are foui classes of secondary schools,” Writes Mr. 

Harrop, “ for Indian ho;fs for winch the Education Department 
IS partly or wholly responsible They are the vernacular middle 
schools, the English middle schools, the Enghsh high schools and 
the intermediate colleges ” 

“ The vernacular middle schools of vhich there aie 748 Vernacular 
are, for the most, maintained by district boards and mumcipal MrdSe 
boards The district boards maintain 647 of them, municipal i^qJiqqIs 
boards 31, and Government 8 The remaining 62 are lecog- 
mzed, and 48 of them are aided They take boys who have 
passed the upper primary examination which is taken at the 
end of class IV of the primary schools, the primary school 
course being normally a 5-year course covering the classes Infants, 

I, H, III and IV The vernacular middle course is a 3 -year 
course covering classes V, VI and VII The schools are staffed 
by teachers who hold the vernacular teachers’ certificate, which 
is given after 2 years’ training in a Government normal school 
-The pay of the teachers in the vernacular middle schools ranges 
^ from Rs 25 to Rs 35 per mensem for the assistant masters, and 
from Rs 40 to Rs 60 per mensem for the head masters The 
-curriculum covers the usual subjects of language. Mathematics, 

History and Geography Optional subjects are Enghsh, Draw- 
mg. Manual Traimng, Agriculture, and Rural Knowledge. 

-Enghsh is taught as an optional subject in 228 vernacular 
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middle schools, Manual Training in 31, and Agiiculiuie oi Rural 
Knowledge in 153 Physical training and games are compul- 
sory Boy scouting has been introduced The St John’s Ambu- 
lance Mackenzie Course is taught in many schools, and there are 
Junior Red Cross branches in number The practice of handi- 
crafts IS spreading though it is not a subject of the curriculum 
The end of the vernacular middle school com’se is the veinacular 
final examination The number appearing in this examina- 
tion is now about 35,000 of -whom 60 per cent ordinarily pass. 
The cost of a boy in a vernacular middle school is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rs 21 per annum The fees aveiage 6 annas per 
mensem 

“ English middle schools number 101, 96 aie maintained 

bj?" bodies othei than public bodies, 4 are maintained by mumcipal 
boaids and one by Government, 57 of them are aided These 
schools teach for no examination and are mainly preparatory 
to the high schools Enrolment in them is 12,000 They teack 
classes III to VIII, i e they have a 6-year course Their curri- 
culum IS pi escribed by the Board of High School and Inter- 
mediate Education ” 

“High schools number 203, of which Government main-^ 
tain 48, municipal boards 4, 148 are lecognized aided schools 
maintained by registered bodies and 3 maintained by registered 
bodies aie recogmzed but are imaided The enrolment in them 
IS 84 000 They teach an 8-year course fiom classes III to X. 
They prepaie students for the High School Examination which is 
conducted by the Board of High School and Intermediate- 
Education Then curriculum and syllabus are prescribed by 
that board Diawing, Manual Traimng, Agriculture, Science, 
Commerce, and Music are optional subjects Some 14,000 boys 
appeal for the High School Examination of whom over 8,000 
pass ” 

‘ Intel mediate colleges, as a rule, consist of aU the 
classes fiom III to XII They prepare for the Intermediate 
Examination of the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, which prescribes the syllabus for classes XI and 
XII Enghsh is compulsory and 3 of a list of 15 subjects, 
namely Mathematics, Ohemistiy, Physics, Biology, Drawing, 
Economics, Civics, History and Alhed Geography, History 
of Greece and Rome and Allied Geography, Geography, a 
modern language oi a modern European language, a classical 
language. Physiology, Hygiene and Child Study for girls, and. 
Physiology, Hygiene and Elementary Psychology for boys There- 
is an Intel mediate Examination in Commerce and an Interme- 
diate Examination in Agriculture The number of interme- 
diate colleges IS 34, of which Government maintain 8, 24 are 
aided and 2 are unaided The enrolment is about 6,000 Five 
thousand boys appear for the Intermediate Examination of-whom 
some 3,000 pass ” 

“ The stafi of the Enghsh middle, high schools, and inter- 
mediate colleges mostly consists of teachers who have received 
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a training as sncli There are 3 colleges braining graduates, 
namely, the Allahabad Government Traimng College, the Benares 
Hindu University Training College and the Ahgarh Mushm 
University Training College There are 3 institutions teachmg 
students who have passed at least the High School Examination, 
namely, the Government Training College, Lucloiow the Gov- 
ernment Traimng College, Agra, and the Lucloiow Christian 
College ” 

“ Provincial revenues bear approximately half of the ex- 
penditure on intermediate colleges and high schools and about 
one-thud of the expenditure on Enghsh middle schools. Accord- 
ing to the latest figures, iirovmcial revenues bear over 10 lakhs 
of the expenditure on vernacular middle schools which is under 
18o loJdis ’ 


Extendi- 

tme. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Technical, Indhstrial and Vocational Education 

312. The question of technical, industrial and 
vocational education has recently formed the subject of 
investigation by the Local Government through two com- 
mittees. In the report of the Industries Re-organization 
Committee, the question is dealt with m Chapter VII. It 
IS pomted out that since the Nami Tal Conference of 1907 
considerable attention has been devoted to the deve- 
lopment of technical and industrial education, that m 
1910 there were only 4 Government mstitutions, that 
by 1931 the number had increased to 30 (7 first class 
and 14 second' class institutions and 9 model weaving 
schools), while another 66 run by local bodies or private 
organizations were m receipt of Government grants.^ 
It IS next pointed out that — 

“ 0\^ing to the need for retrenchment, some schools have 
been closed and there are now 24 Government schools, in addi- 
tion to the Harconrt Butler Technological Institute and 46 
aided institutions The present budget provision, foi technical 
and industrial education is Rs Q, 38,000 and forms about 82 per 
cent of the total grant of Rs 1 1 46 lakhs for the Industries 
Depailment ” {See paragraph 151 of the Report.) 

The report, referred to above, discusses m paragraph 
152, the objects which the schools are designed to 
serve. They are • 

“ (1) To tram cottage workers and other aitisans in un- 
proved methods, and help m the improvement of their 
techmque, 

(2) to enable middle class young men to set up in their 
own industrial business, 

(3) to help middle class young men to secure employ- 
ment lu industries, and 

(4) to supply industries with teamed men to take charge 
of industrial work in various capacities ” 

The larger institutions are also expected to carry on 
experiments and research and introduce new appliances 
and designs 

313. Our attention has also been drawn to the dis- 
cussion on the report of this Committee which arose in 
the United Provinces Legislative Council on the 12th 
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Apr]], 1934 The mam line of criticism m Council 
was that the Committee had recommended the abolition, 
of a number of industrial schools, e.g. there was a great 
deal of criticism offered with regard to the proposed 
restriction on the activities of the Allahabad Carpentry 
School and certani other schools On the other hand, the 
view taken by the Government appears to have been that 
the present system of training has not helped materially 
in the development of industries m the province, that 
middle class youths trained at these schools seldom feel 
confident enough to set up m busmess of their own and 
that many fail to nnd employment as they do not meet 
the actual reqmrements of the mdustrial world. The view 
taken in the report is that educated men mnst be given 
sound educational traming which would enable them to 
set up in busmess or to find employment and thatijrammg 
at second rate institutions cannot help them. It has,, 
therefore, been suggested that there should be one fully 
equipped central school for each industry or phase of 
“ industry, but when there is already a similar mstitution 
m another provmce practical co-ordmation should be 
secured, so as to avoid duplication and extra cost^ 
Each such school should be in close touch with the 
mdustries concerned and turn out students who can 
readily be absorbed therein by givmg them training of 
the type needed by and designed to qualify them for the 
mdustry The Committee have further observed that 
the aided mstitutions have been even less successful 
than Government schools m achieving the true object 
of mdustrial education. They have, therefore, recom- 
mended three types of schools : 

(1) Instructional classes for artisans. 

(2) Elementary or feeder schools for artisan boys 
and middle class youth. 

(3) Central vocational schools for enablmg young 
men to set up m busmess or to find employment 
supplemented by commercial extension courses and 
stipends to poor and deserving students m other 
parts of the provmce and foreign scholarship for 
traimng. 

314. We have also had the benefit of reading the 
report of the Industrial Schools Committee, presided over 
by Mr. P. M. Kharegat, i.c.s., c.i.e. The object of this 
Committee was to consider and report on the recommend- 
ations of the Industries Re-organization Committee, as 
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regards the type of industrial institutions that should 
be maintained and individual institutions that should 
be closed. This Committee have recommended that 


“ There must he adequate facilities foi industrial traimng , 
in addition to fully stafied and well-equipped cential schools and 
commercial extension courses arrangements should he made 
for giving an industrial hias to the training imparted at general 
educational schools , the commeicial instincts of the hoys should 
he developed hy encouraging them to go in foi the jiurchase and 
sale of small articles , ariangements should he made with firmsj 
factories and master-ciaftsmen foi taking students as appren- 
tices, suitable fees being paid to them for the puipose , elemen- 
tary industrial scliooh for hoys and tuitional classes foi artisans 
should he maintained in large numbers ‘In shoit,” say the 
committee “ we consider that the existing schools, particularly 
those m which the expenditure incuired is dispiopoitionately 
large as compared with the quantity and quality of the out- 
turn should he re-orgamzed and remodelled, and othei methods 
of training and forms of instruction substituted, so that full 
value may be leceived for the monev spent ’ 


Joint 
Committee 
on Voca- 
tional 
Guidance 
in Gicat 
Bniam 


315 We have carefully consideied the recommenda- 
tions of the two Committees and we are free to confess that 
we are in greater sympathji^ with the recommendations of 
the Kharegat Committee, to which we have ]ust referred 
than with the recommendations contained in the report 
of the Industries Re-organization Committee, m regard 
to industrial schools We would like to re-mforce the 
suggestions of the Kharegat Committee that there must 
be adequate facihties for mdustrial traiimig, and that 
an mdustrial bias to the trainmg imparted at general 
educational schools should be given from the very start 
of education, and that arrangements should be made 
with firms, factories and master-craftsmen for taking 
students as apprentices This, we understand, is always 
kejit in view in England and other countries. In this 
connection, we may draw attention to a report of the 
Joint Committee of the National Advisory Councils for 
Juvenile Employment (England and Wales, and Scot- 
land) on the Organization and Development of the 
Vocational Guidance Serviqe in Great Britam. We 
realize that conditions are very different in this country 
but there are certam suggestions of the Committee 
v/hich. we thmk, may well be adopted with adaptations 
suited to local needs. They have, for mstance, recom- 
mended that regional co-operation in some form is neces- 
sary for the pooling, m the common interest, of all the 
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"knowledge available regarding tbe various standards 
of attainment of pupils from the post-elementary 
schools, and of the opportunities of employment open 
to them : 

“It IS suggested” say the Committee, ' that there 
might he established, in some of the Mimstry’s divisions, a 
divisional council to assist in the co-ordination of the work of 
«,dvjsing and placing boys and girls from the post elementary 
-schools ” 

They suggest the appomtment of these divisional 
councils by the hlimster who should consult the local 
education authorities, teachers and representatives of 
commerce and industry They recognize that there may 
be areas so much lacking ui homogeneity that the rigid 
-adoption of a divisional council may not be of great value 
^t the outset. In such instance, where the time was not 
considered to be ripe or the circumstances of the area 
favourable for the mstitution of any formal council, 
it might be feasible to hold occasional conferences, 
representative of the vocational guidance authorities 
of the teachers, and perhaps of other mterests concerned 
to discuss common problems. Further, they say that 
where there exists a large and well-defined industrial or 
commercial area within the territory of the di^nsion, it 
might be practicable and advantageous, in certain cases, 
bo form legional committees, to look after the mteiests 
of the more hmited territory concerned The legional 
committee would act as a semi-autonomous body, with 
functions similar to those permitted to the divisional 
council as mentioned above. 

316 We do not think that it is wholly imiiossible Vocations 
in these provinces to organize a vocational guidance Gmdance 
authority with powers and functions of that authority A ilhonUj 
carefully defined Such authority should not only take an 
interest m vocational education but should also be under 
an obligation to establish contacts with educational msti- 
tutions and actual industries of the locality or the neigh- 
bourhood and to help the products of such schools in 
securing employment m such mdustiies At the pre- 
sent moment, the general complaint among industrialists 
and commercial men is — and this was particularly the 
impression produced on us by the evidence we recorded 
at Cawnpore — that the products of the technical and 
industrial schools in these provinces have more theoreti- 
cal than practical knowledge, and they- do not come up 
to the standard of skill and efficiency requiied by 
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employers. We think that much of this complaint 
might be removed if industrialists could be made to take- 
interest 111 such schools and offer advice and guidance 
for the improvement of education imparted therem, so as^ 
to enable the products of these schools to qualify them- 
selves more effectively for practical careers after the 
completion of their school education To a certain 
extent, we are bound to say that the complaint does not 
seem to us to be wholly ]ustified, for it is obvious that 
whatever be the degree of education which is given m 
schools, practical knowledge of an industry or trade or 
business can only be acquired by actual experience.. 
Turther, we are of the opmion that, as suggested by the 
Kharegat Committee, arrangements should be made 
with firms, factories, and master- craftsmen for taking 
students as apprentices, suitable fees being paid to them 
for the purpose. The system of apprenticeship was 
not unknown in India until comparatively recent times. 
It should, we think, be revived and popularized at the 
present day. 

Career 317. While we are on this question we would lilte 

pamjphlets to deal with one further point. We are strongly of the 
opinion that Government should undertake to publish 
pamphlets regarding careers more or less on the model 
of the pamphlets issued by the Board of Education or 
the Ministry of Labour in England Our inquiries show 
that these pamphlets have been found to be extremely 
useful by parents and boys in England. No such infor- 
mation or guidance is available easily to parents or boys 
m India. We submit a few of these pamphlets by way 
of sample. 

318. Our conclusions and recommendations are as 
follows : 

(1) Upon the evidence before us we are satisfied 
that there is a great and growing demand for the 
expansion of industrial and vocational education m 
these provmces. 

(2) We generally agrep with the Kharegat Com- 
mittee : 

{a) that there ippst be adequate facilities for 
industrial training ; 

(6) that in addition to fully staffed and well- 
eqmpped central schools and commercial 
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extension courses, arrangements skould be made 
for givmg an mdustrial bias to the trainmg 
imparted at general educational schools ; 

(c) that arrangements should be made with 
firms, factories and master-craftsmen for takmg 
students as apprentices, suitable fees being 
paid to them for the purpose ; 

{d) that elementary industrial schools for boys 
and tuitional classes for artisans should be mam- 
tamed. 

(3) We are of the opinion that the right course 
to follow would be not to dimmish the existing 
facilities for technical education but to reorganize 
and remodel them so as to make them more 
efficient. 

(4) In our opinion, it will not be enough to 
estalilish new industrial or vocational schools or to 
re-model or re-organize the existmg ones, without, 
at the same time, creating an agency for placmg 
the products of these technical schools and for 
establishing them m new careers. Without this, 
we fear, that the multiphcation of the mdustrially 
and vocationally tramed young men, who cannot 
settle down m life, may accentuate the problem of 
unemployment and may create fresh difficulties 
both for Government and society. 

(5) We are of the opmion that regional vocational 
guidance authorities consisting of teachers and re- 
presentatives of other interests, such as commerce 
and mdustry, should be created by the Mimstry of 
Industries m these provmces. The vocational 
guidance authorities should not only take an 
mterest m vocational education, but should also be 
mider an obligation to establish contacts with 
educational mstitutions and actual industries of 
the locality or the neighbourhood, and to help the 
products of such schools m securing employment 
m such industries. 

(6) Further, we think that where there exists 
large and weU- defined mdustrial or commercial 
area within the territory of a district or a group 
of districts, regional committees to look after the 
educational interests of that area and to help 
qualified young men, should be created. 

12 
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(7) We desire to empliasize the importance and 
necessity of developing apprenticeship in mdus- 
tries and crafts, and we think that this is not a 
new idea. It will only revive a very old tradition 
in Indian mdustries and crafts. 

(8) Government should undertake through the 
Industries Department or any other department 
the publication of pamphlets regardmg the careers 
more or less on the models of the pamphlets issued 
by the Board of Education or the Ministry of 
Labour in England. 





CHAPTER X 


Advice to parents and boys as to careers 


319. We are also of the opmion that provision 
should he made for affoidmg guidance to parents and 
their hoys in the matter of selection of careers. In 
many schools m England, the system of appomtmg 
-career masters has recently come into vogue and we 
would like to quote here from a memorandum which 
was landly furnished to our Chau man in England hy 
Dr. C. S. Myers, Prmcqial of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology : 

“ Since the foundation of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology in 1921,” says Dr. Myers “ one of its mam objects 
has been to investigate the possibihty of usefully applying 
psychological methods in the field of educational and vocational 
gmdance Wlule the Institute is concerned largely with the 
givmg of vocational guidance to boys and guls of school-leaving 
age, it is fieqiiently invited to assist in the selection of young 
primaiy school children who are capable of profiting from a 
Secondary school education Purbher, during recent years, tne 
Institute has examined hundreds of university students Many 
of these have been men and women who have been in some 
doubt as to what courses of study they should pursue , and many 
have been graduates who have been uncertain as to how best 
their university training might be employed The majority 
• of these have come independently, but a considerable number 
have been examined on the recommendation of their university 
appointments board Having regard to the measure of success 
it has achieved in deahng with problems of these lands, the 
Institute considers that an attempt may well be made to formu- 
late a scheme whereby its procedure may be adapted to Indian 
needs It suggests that expeiienced members of its staff 
should be charged with the duty of preparing, in consultation 
vith the Indian authorities concerned, a scheme for the trammg 
of both men and women in the Institute’s technique This 
scheme could be carried into effect either in India or in England 
The scheme would cover (1) training in the selection of children 
for secondary education , (2) tiainmg in the selection of adoles- 
- cents for university education , (3) training in the vocational 
. guidance of undergraduates and graduates The persons 
selected to receive such training should be of a high degree of 
intelligence, they should be capable of estabhshing easily and 
quicldy a friendly relationship -with those they are called upon 
to" advise, they should be patient, and they should have wide 
'Sympathies and be free from extreme views They should also 
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be capable of instructing others, both by group and individual 
teaching methods, m their technique, but their interest should 
not be predormnantty academic ” 

We have also read the relevant portions of the 
memorandum submitted by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology to tho Joint Committee of the 
National Advisory Councils for Juvemle Employment and 
also the views of the Committee. In the opnnon of the 
latter the science is still m a piocess of development, 
and opmions difier as to the stage which has been reach- 
ed and as to the importance of mdustrial psychology m 
relation to vocational guidance. In their opmion, voca- 
tional gmdance must b^e exact and not merely indicative 
and it has been suggested that, until the special demands 
of each occupation have been analysed m detail and a 
system has been established for keepmg them up to date, 
psychology, of itself, cannot conscientiously ojSer more 
than the broadest suggestions as to the suitability of 
any class of work for the mdividual. 

320. So far as we have been able to ascertam it is not 
easy to secure the services of any experts on the subjects 
in India, or at any rate in these piovmces Our recom- 
mendation as to these tests, however, must not be deem- 
ed to apply only to cases of vocational guidance. We 
thmk, it IS necessary to give such assistance even though 
at the present stage the science may be m a process 
of development The experiment is bemg tried m 
England and elsewhere, and we thmk it should be given 
a fair trial m India also. Our opmion is that a great 
many students jom schools for general education, and 
also for vocational education, without having any clear 
notion as to what they aie gomg to do. Probably, 
it would be not right to expect young boys to have any 
definite or clear ideas on the subject. But what is more 
unfortunate is that their parents have hardly any better 
ideas about their capacity with the result that educa- 
tion which IS given to boys is from the start aimless. 
If no qualified men are available m India, it may be 
necessary to secure the services of some men from this 
technical mstitute for a temporary period to study 
Indian conditions and to tram a certam number of our 
teachers m this branch of psychology. We feel that any 
expenditure, meurred on this account, will not be .wasted 
and may help the cause of education and ultimately" 
the cause of employment. 
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321. Our conclusions and recommendations are as 
:follows : 

(1) We are of the opnnon that some steps should 
be taken to afford advice to parents in regard to 
the mtellectual capacity of their boys and their 
suitability for certain careers. 

(2) The head masters assisted by other teachers 
jin these provmces should be asked to carefully 
vratch the mtellectual capacity of the boys from 
■the very start of their school education. 

(3) If there are no psycho -techmcal experts 
, Jivaliable among the head masters or school masteis 

who have made a study of modern psychological 
.methods in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance, then we would advise the engagement of 
-one or two experts for a temporary period from 
England who would give the necessary trammg to 
our school masters, or m the alternative, the depu- 
,tation of two or three school masters from India to 
England or other foreign countries for the study 
of these methods, so that on them return, they may 
help in the development of those methods in these 
X31 evinces, 

(4) Arrangement should be made for the study 
of and research in Experimental and Educational 
Psychology m the various universities. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Uetversity Education in the United Provinces 

322. As regards tlie existmg position in respect: 
of university education, a few facts may be given below. 
There are five universities in these provmces, namely' 
the Allahabad University, the Benares Hmdu Umver- 
sity, the Luclmow University, the Ahgarh Mushm 
Umversity and the Agra University. Each of these- 
umversities is governed by a separate Act of Legislature.. 
Of these there are two, namely the Hmdu Umversity 
at Benares and the Muslim University at Aligarh, which 
have been established by the Acts of the Central Legis- 
lature and are in receipt of financial assistance from the* 
Government of India. They are, in pomt of fact, All- 
India mstitutions. The Allahabad and Lucknow Umver- 
sities are unitary mstitutions, but the Agra University 
IS merely an exammmg university and caters for mdivi- 
dual colleges at Cawnpore, Meerut, Agra and Baredly 
and several others m Rajputana and Central. India,. 
From the General Report on Pubhc Instruction in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for the year endmg 
31st March, 1934, we find that the total enrolment of aU' 
the five universities was as follows • 

1932- 33 . . . 7,501 

1933- 34 .. . . .. 7,867 


323. The followmg statement showmg the amount 
of grant to each university will be found useful : 



1933 

-34 

1932-33 

Name of 
institution 

1 

Provincial 

funds 

Central 

revenues 

Provincial 

funds 

Central 

revenues 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Allahabad Uni- 
versity 

6,52,983 

(recurring), 

31,700 

(non- 

recurring) 

• • 

6,02,374 

* * 

Lucknow Uni- 
versity 

11,48,505 

(recurring), 

4,000 

(non- 

recurrmg). 

• « 

10,53,305 
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1933- 

-34 

1932-33 

Namo of 
institution 

Provincial 

Central 

Provincial 

Central 


funds 

revenues 

funds 

i 

revenues 

. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

j 

Rs 

Rs 

Benares Hindu 

1 45,000 

2,70,000 

45,000 

2,70,000 

University 
Aligarh Muslim 

63,620 

(recurrmg) 
i 2,70,000 

52,600 

(recurrmg) 

2,70,000 

University 


(recurring) 

16,000 


(recurring) 

6,00,000 

Agra University 
AfShated colleges 

42,136 

3,90,181 

(non- 

recurrmg) 

« • 

i 

40,169 

3,57,203 

(non- 

recurrmg) 


We may, however, pomt out that owmg to hnaticial 
stringency, substantial reductions have been made 
and are proposed to be made m the grants hitherto made 
to the umversities. 


324. At the Allahabad University, the total enrol- 
ment shows an mcrease of 194, bemg 1,883 agamst 
1,689 the year before ; at the Luclmow University, 
the total enrolment was 2,014, an mcrease of two ; at 
the Benares Hmdu University, the total enrolment was 
3,492 being 187 more than the figure of the year before ; 
at the Ahgarh Muslim University, the total number of 
students was 1,110 ; and at the Agra University, the 
total enrolment was 3,319 

325. We append, by way of example, a comparative 
statement furnished to us by the Allahabad University 
showing the percentage of passes in the various Exami- 
nations of the Allahabad University. (jSee Appendix 
IX.) 

326. We gather from a note of the Allahabad 
University that it has an Admission Committee consis- 
tmg of the Vice-Chancellor and all the Heads of Depart- 
ments Tins committee meets at the close of the 
sessions and after considering the strength of the- 
staff, the timetable and the accommodation available 
lays down the number of admissions to be made 
m the first year m each department. The Registrar 
receives the applications and provisionally admits^ 
students up to the hmit laid down by the Ad- 
mission Committee. The usual practice is that students 


Emol- 

meni 


Percentage 
of passes. 


Admissimi 

Committee.. 



Propor- 
tion of 
students 
and 

graduates 
to popvki- 
kon. 
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passing the Intermediate Examination in First and 
Second Division are given the first preference. On 
the science side, students jiassmg m the third division 
ure not admitted at all, but excejition is made m 
the case of local students to the extent of the accom- 
modation available .in the„ laboratories.^. The Admis- 
sion Board agam meets when the University re-oxiens 
and formally ajiproves of the action of the Eegistrar 
after the Heads of the Departments j have satisfied 
themselves. 


The followmg figures show the number of applicants 
for admission and the percentage of rejection : 


Year 

No of 
applicants 
for 

admission 

» 

No actually 
admitted 

Percentage 

of 

rejection 

1930 

336 

281 

16 per cent 

1931 

435 

369 

15 per cent 

1932 

421 

354 

16 per cent 

1933 

445 

379 

15 per cent. 

1934 

498 

394 

21 per cent 


We are unable to give any such information as re- 
gards admission m other universities, but so far as 
we have been able to ascertam, at the other univer- 
sities also, there are a number of applicants who are 
rejected every year 

327. It may be mterestmg, here, to note that 
the total population of the United Provmces is 
48,408,763 and the total number of students at the 
universities m 1932 was 10,687, and the total number 
of students who graduated m Arts and Science in 
1932-33 was 1,397. These figures do not include 
graduates m law or graduates m medicme, nor those 
students who pass out of special colleges such as the 
Thomason Engmeermg College, Boorkee. The pro- 
portion of the total number of students at univer- 
sities to the population is as 1 to 4,636 ; while the pro- 
portion of the total number of graduates in Arts and 
Science is as 1 to 34,809. Judged m the light of these 
figures, we do not think it could reasonably be said that 
the number of graduates m Arts and Science, having 
regard to the total population, is excessive. But the 
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problem of unemployment sbould not be viewed in this 
light. The real question, to our mmd, is as to the use 
that IS going to be made of the educated products of 
these universities, or as to whether 'these men after the 
conclusion of their university education are able to 
earn a living. 

328. On the question as to whether the fees charged 
at the umversities should be raised or not, there is some 
divergence of opinion among the members of the Com- 
mittee. It is felt by some that the time has come when 
the scale of fees should be revised and raised iii respect, 
at any rate, of higher education of young men quahfy- 
mg themselves for certam careers with a more adequate 
scholarships aid for the promismg poor boys On the 
other hand, there are some among us who feel that the 
material before us is not sufficient and adequate to 
enable us to form any definite conclusion and to make 
any recommendation *m this behalf. The question of 
the scale of fee, however, is one which has an important 
bearing on the finances of university education and is 
related to the system of scholarships But the Com- 
mittee, as a whole, feel that the matter requires much 
more careful and elaborate consideration than it has 
been possible for them to give upon the material before 
fihem. 


Fees. 
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(«) Primal y Education 

331. As regards primary education, we have m an 
earlier chapter referred to certain features of it. The 
whole problem of primary education ni these provinces 
has recently been exammed by Mr. R S Weir m a report, 
to which we have referred before We shall also refer 
m another part of the report to the conditions under 
which primary education is given m some other comi- 
tries. We are anxious to emphasize, in the case of 
primary education also, that there must be some relation 
between the character of education that is given and the 
needs of rural life, for it is mainly in regard to rural areas 
that the problem of primary education will have to be 
approached in future. It is, therefore, to our mmd, 
necessary that while it should be the aim of primary 
education to remove illiteracy, it should also be its 
prmcipal aim to qualify boys to become more useful 
members of village communities At present, we fear 
that primary education which is given is mehective 
partly because it does not lay sufficient emphasis upon 
rural and agricultural needs and partly because the age- 
limit up to which a boy may be kept at school is, m our 
opmion, too low , and we also fear that m many cases it 
IS true that after the boys have left their primary schools 
they relapse into illiteracy It is, in our opmion, 
essential that the curricula of studies and courses of 
education at the primary stage should be made 
more practical and of greater living interest and the 
methods of instruction employed should strengthen the 
practical tendencies of the minds of scholars. Further, 
we are strongly of the opinion that the element of 
compulsion should be extended all over the provmce ; 
for we feel that without such compulsion it is idle to 
expect that parents who themselves are illiterate oi 
uneducated will be too willing to recognize the necessity 
of such education. We, therefore, recommend that the 
age-limit for the purposes of primary education should 
be, not 11 as it is now, but 12 or 13. This may mean 
the emplo 5 nnent of more teachers and greater expen- 
diture, but we fear the problem cannot be solved without 
assummg an mcreasmg financial responsibility. 

332. Our conclusions and recommendations as 
regards primary education are as follows . 

(i) In our opmion, while it should be the aim of 
primary education to remove ilhteracy, it should 


also be its principal aim to qualify boys to become 
better agriculturists and more useful members of 
village communities Primary education, as it is 
given at present, is meSective partly because it 
does not lay sufficient emphasis upon rural and 
agricultural needs and partly because the age-hmit 
IS too low 

(2) We theiefore, recommend that primary 
education should be brought more into line with 
rural needs and agTicultural conditions to enable 
boys reading at primary schools to become more 
efficient members of the agricultural community. 

(3) In our opinion, the age-hmit for the purpose 
of primary education should be raised to 12 or 13, 
and every child should remam at school for at least 
SIX years. If this is done — and we realize that it 
means more financial outlay — ^primary education 
wdl not only become more efficient but also find 
em]iloyment for a number of teachers. 

(4) We strongly recommend that the compulsory 
primary education be extended all over the province, 
as, m our opmion, without it economic prosperity 
cannot be built up. In this connection, for the 
spread of primary and adult education it is worth 
while considering how far the agency of broadcast-' 
ing can be called in aid. 
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(6) Secondary Education 

333. We shall begin our observations with regard 
to secondary education by referring to a resolution of 
the Third Conference of the Indian Universities held at 
Delhi in March, 1934 The first resolution which was 
passed at that conference was as follows : 

“ A practical solution of the problem of unemployment 
can only be found in the radical readjustment of the present 
system in schools in such a way that a large number of pupils 
shall be diverted, at the completion of their secondary educa- 
tion, either to occupations or to seiiarate vocational mstitutions. 
This will enable universities to improve their standard of admis- 
sion.” 

334. The United Provinces Government also issued a 
resolution on the subject on the 8th August, 1934. It 
refers to the report of the Hartog Committee, appomted 
by the Indian Statutory Commission, which exposed some 
of the wealmesses and defects of the system of education 
in India and suggested certain remedies. It stated that, 
m view of the increasing unemployment amongst the 
educated classes, it was no longer possible to regard 
our secondary schools and colleges merely as institutions 
for cultural development. It refers to a recommendation 
of the Punjab Enquiry Committee of 1932-33, which says 
that the problem of unemployment is essentially not 
a university but a pre-umversity problem. After 
lefemng to some of the recommendations of the Punjab 
Enquiry Committee, the resolution goes on to discuss 
certain educational reforms for the Umted Provinces. 
Its mam recommendation is for the constitution m the 
United Provmces of a secondary course of which the 
object should be to provide a general education com- 
plete in itself and untrammelled by imiversity require- 
ments The course may be shorter than the present 
high school course by one year and the medium of 
mstruction must be vernacular throughout The high 
school exammation should therefore have two kmds of 
certificates — one certifymg completion of the course of 
secondary education and quahfymg for admission to 
mdustrial, commercial and agricultural schools, and 
the other qualifymg for admission also to Arts and 
Science Intei mediate colleges The Intermediate 
course, if the High School course is curtailed by one 
year, is to be extended to tliree years and should be of 
four parallel types • (1) Industrial, (2) Commercial, (3) 
Agricultural and (4) Arts and Science and end with an 
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examination which, may be called the Higher Certificate 
Exammation The resolution hopes that these diversified 
courses should, to some extent, meet the criticism expressed 
by the Hartog Committee to the effect that at present 
ail sections of the community with them different 
occupations, traditions and outlook and with their 
different ambitions and aptitudes have httle, if any, 
clioice of the type of school to which they wiU send their 
children In fact, the present type of high and middle 
English school has estabhshed itself so strongly that 
other forms of education are opjiosed or mistrusted and 
there is a marked tendency to regard the passage from 
the lowest primary’’ class to the highest class of a high 
school as the normal jirocedure for every pupil. Only 
students who have passed the Higher Certificate Exami- 
nation in Arts or Science should be eligible for admission 
to the Arts and Science courses at universities ; but the 
Higher Certificate m Commerce and Agriculture may be 
treated as qualification for admission to university 
courses in Commerce and Agriculture, respectively, on 
such conditions as the universities may prescribe. The 
Higher Certificate in Commerce may be recogmzed as 
the qualification for admission to all clerical posts in 
the x^ublic services. Students who have s^iecialized m a 
single aspect of some industry often find it as difficult 
to obtam employment as those who have received a 
purely hterary education. The mdustrial courses should 
therefore not be of a speciahzed vocational character, 
but should aim at givmg technical tranmig of general 
character designed to develop slull of hand and eye, 
cultivate practical aptitudes and prepare boys for and 
predispose them towards industrial hfe. In order that 
schools may discover, at as early a stage as jiossible, boys 
who are fitted rather for an mdustrial course than for a 
literary course, manual trainmg or handicraft in some 
form should be compulsory m the lower classes of 
secondary schools and optional m the two highest 
classes. 

335 We have Cjuoted above extensively from the 
resolution of the local Government, as we attach consi- 
derable importance to it, and we desire to say that excep- 
ting m regard to one or two matters we find ourselves in 
complete agreement with the view which has been x)nt 
forward in this resolution. We are not at all sure that 
the Higher Certificate in Commerce should be recogmzed 
as a quahfi cation for admission to all clerical jDOsts in the 
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public services. We have stated our view m an earlier 
part of the report that Government should m regard to 
all appomtments have separate standards for those 
anxious to 30m Government service. We see no reason to 
modify our opinion in that respect We feel that there 
will be some 100m for difference of opmion on the question 
as to whether the length of the high school course 
should be reduced by one year or the length of the intei - 
mediate course should be increased by another year. 
We express no opmion on these techmcal questions 
We content ourselves with saymg that the principles 
underlying the resolution of the local Government seem 
to us to be somid, and if acted upon they should, in the 
course of a few years, though not immediately, afford 
at least a paitial solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment, as, m our opmion, the arrangements suggested 
should provide careers for a fairly large number of our 
boys at the end of the completion of their secondary 
school education, leaving the rest who are better 
quahffed by reason of their mental mclmation and 
aptitude to pursue higher studies, m Arts and Science, 
at the mnversities. At the same tune, it is necessary 
to sound a note of warnmg against the idea that an 
unlimited number of men who have received vocational 
trammg wiU be absorbed by industries and commerce. 

336. Our conclusions and recommendations are as 
folio vs : 

(1) We are generally in agreement with the 
underlying policy of the resolution of the local 
Government in regard to the secondary education, 
dated the 8th August, 1934, and we think that the 
High School exammation should have two kmds 
of certificates — one certifying completion of the 
course of secondary education and qualifymg for 
admission to industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural schools, and the other qualifying for admis 
Sion to Arts and Science Intermediate colleges. 

(2) The Intermediate course, if the High School 
course is curtailed by one year, should be extended 
to thiee yeais and should be of four parallel types : 
(1) Tndustiial, (2) Commercial, (3) Agricultural 
and (4) Arts and Science. 

(3) General^, we are of opmion that our second 
ary schools should provide much moie diversified 
courses of study, caie being taken to give more 
pra.ctical than theoretical education to our boys. 
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(4) The indiisirial courses m secondary schools 
should aim at givmg technical trammg of general 
character designed to develop skill of hand and 
eye and cultivate practical aptitudes so as to pre- 
dispose them towards industrial life. 

(5) Proper agencies should be created for advis- 
ing boys as to their careers. 


13 
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(c) University Education 

337. We next come to university education. We 
desire at tins stage to refer to a memorandum which 
was furnished to us by the learned Vice-Chancellor of 
the Allahabad University (Pandit Iqbal Naram Gurtu). 

“ In the British Universities,” so runs the memorandum 
“ crowding of the under-graduates, particularly on the Arts side, 
has become marked of late. In 1914, the number of students m 
German Universities amounted to 60,000 In 1930, the num- 
ber had gone up to 100,000 It is computed that during the 
last 7 5 years, while the population in America has been trebled, 
University population has mcreased 14 times The most remark- 
able feature in American education is the rapid rise and growth 
of big universities with large enrolments durmg the last 20' 
years The same complaint of ever increasing numbers is to 
be found in the French Universities The number of students 
in German universities in proportion to its total population is 
1 to 690, in the Universities of Scotland 1 to 455, and in the 
United States of America 1 to 125 It is true that many who* 
are classified as university students in America wiU not be 
regarded as such in Great Britain or Germany but the general 
character of the problem is more or less the same. The rapid 
increase in the number of umversity students in these countries, 
particularly after the war, is looked upon as one of the most (^s- 
turbing factors, yet to the best of our knowledge, it has not been 
anywhere seriously advocated by public men or by responsible 
officials that Higher Education should be made moie costly, in 
order that the number of students may be reduced It is true 
that they have been seriously thinking of ways and means by 
which it may become possible to make a better selection of 
students who would derive the greatest amount of advantage 
from Umveisity education But so far no very satisfactory and 
effective methods have been found for the selection of the talented 
and the weeding out of the unfit. In America, they are here and 
there trj’-mg psychological tests which may, perhaps, m some 
iiie>q^ure, be also employed here with advantage, not for restrict- 
ing-^e admission of students in either schools or colleges but for 
disco^ermg their real talents sufficiently early in order to divert 
them^ at suitable stages of educational ladder, into institutions of 
different types, where they could receive proper trammg suited 
to then aptitudes ” 

338. have considered it necessary to quote from 

the 33aemL-^Q^2idum extensively, inasmuch as the learned 
Vice-ChanuqQp Allahabad University may fairly 

be taken to Represent the views held m many academic 
circles. But may at once say that it is not our 
object to mak, education more costly in order 

that the numbe. students may be reduced, nor are 
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we going to recommend, in view of our approach of the 
problem, the fixing of any arbitrary number for the 
purposes of admission into the universities. 

339. We may, however, add here that we have made 
enquu’ies as to whether universities m other countries 
have withm the last few years adopted any rule for 
restrictmg admissions and in this connection, we shall 
quote from a letter of Dr. W. M. Kotsching, dated the d? . jy. 
28th August, 1935, addressed to our Chairman. We Kotscimig 
quote from it as below : 

(I) Geimany — As I have dealt fully with the mimerus 
clausus law in my repoit, I had little to add The law applies 
to all the institutions of learning, i e the total number of enrol- 
ments in the country has been restricted No separate numerus 
clausus has been introduced for the various faculties, except for 
certain well-defined courses preparmg exclusively for state 
caieers, i e in forestiy, certain branches of teaching, etc Id view 
of the fact, however, that the new total enrolments have been 
reduced by nearly 50 per cent , all the faculties have been 
affected. 

(2) France — In France, certain grandes ecoleslxarc for many 
years rejected a great many candidates as I have mentioned 
in my report on page 23 This is particularly true for the insti- 
tutions of mmmg and engmeenng as well as the Fcole normale 
supineure which prepare for the higher teachmg careers 
Entrance to these institutions is competitive I may, however, 
suggest that this is not an example of a numerus clausus, 

as the expression is commonly understood Such candidates, 
as aie rejected by the giandes ecoles, find no difficulty in bemg 
admitted to the regular courses at the universities and other 
institutions 

The proposal of Senator Professor Portmann, to introduce a 
genuine numerus clausus for the courses of medicine, which is 
also mentioned in my report has not yet become law 

(3) Hungary — numerus clausus for all the institutions of 
higher learning and for all faculties has been introduced in 
Hungary, as early as 1920 Every year, only a certam num- 
ber of students are admitted to the universities, according to the 
piospective needs in the professions Apart from scholarly 
quabfications, to be determined on the basis of the leaving 
examinations at the end of the secondary schools, the question 
of race and religion has been introduced as a further criterion. 

The law has undergone certain changes in recent years, but, at 
one time, Jewish students were only to be admitted in pro- 
portion to the strength of the Jewish population in Hungary. 

Considering the fact that in 1913-14, 28*4 per cent of all the 
students weie Jewish, and that in recent years they have only 
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instituted about 10 per cent of the total student " population, 
the num&rus clausus, in as far as it has been directed against 
the Jewish students, has been effective 

(4) Biimama . — ^Following an ordinance of June, 1935, the 
entiance of new students to each faculty in the several univer- 
sities has been severely restricted In the University of 
Bucharest, for instance which last year had "well ovei 20,000 
students, only the following quotas of students are admitted : 


200 new students of Theology 

800 

Law 

800 „ „ 

Literature 

200 

Medicine 

100 

Pharmacy 

60 „ 

Vet Med 

Similar figures have been elaborated for the universities of 


Clu], Jassy and Cernauti, of the polytechnic and commercial 
high schools The students are to be selected on the strength 
of the results of competitive entrance examinations 

(5) Poland , — ^The majority of the faculties — with the sole 
exception of Law and Liteiature — ^have restiicted the number of 
students The college of mining as well as the faculties of 
medicine and pharmacy have introduced very severe eliminative 
examinations at the end of the first and of the second year of 
study 

(6) Esthoma — The Senate of the University of Dorpat has 
decided to accept not more than 500 new students during both 
the years 1934 and 1935 The total student number in the 
University of Dorpat has, in lecent years, -been varying between 
3,000 and 3,600 Thus, the newly enforced restriction can be 
considered rather as a measure to prevent further increase than 
to reduce the present number 

(7) Norway — In Norway, certain restrictions have been 
established in the medical faculty Since 1926, only 50 students 
have been admitted every term to the advanced course of 
medical studies The reasons given aie not so much unemploy- 
ment in the medical piofession — ^which however does exist — as 
limited space and limited facilities for instruction This lubng 
js rather severe, as the numbei of students finishing the first 
course of medical studies has been in the neighbourhood of 150 
per year A proposal brought in 1930 to limit the number of 
first-year students, was defeated by the Norwegian Stoiting 
(Parliament) Similai restrictions apply to the technical college 
and the dental college The selection is made altogether on 
the basis of scholarly quahfications, tested by exammations 

(8) Scotland — In Scotland, all the teachers’ trammg colleges 
have introduced a quota system for graduate entrants This, 
in turn, has led to a noticeable decrease in the enrolments m the 
Faculty of Arts at the Scottish universities. The medical 
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faculties of Edinburgh, and of Glasgow h,ave also restiicted the 
number of entrants, not for reasons of prospective unemploy- 
ment but simply because of the material limits of laboratory and 
clinical equipment You will probably remember tbat at one 
time when European medical faculties were overrun by American 
students, mostly of Jewish, origin, the Umversity of Glasgow 
suspended altogether admission of American students I do 
not know whether this rule is still m force 

(9) Other countnes — Ear-reachmg restrictions have also been 
imposed m Bulgaria and Greece Unfortunately, I have no 
detailed data available 

By way of summary, it can be said that entrance restrictions 
are multiplying in Europe They are either prompted — 

{a) by a desire to reduce the unemployment m the pro- 
fessions — ^this is certamly true for countries like Germany, 
Hungary, and Rumania, which have taken far-reaching 
measures , 

(6) owing to limited space and teachmg facilities vuthin 
the universities — ^this is particularly tiue for medical facul- 
ties, technical mstitutes, and other institutions, where 
laboratory facihties are essential foi the training of the 
students , 

(c) a desire to discrimuiate against particular groups with- 
in the population , i e the Jews m Germany and in Hungary 

340. We have set forth above the views held in 
Indian University circles and also the result of our 
enquiries as to what has been done in recent years in 
Europe The resolution of the Universities Conference 
held m 1934 which we have quoted above recommends a 
reform of the system of education m the schools. Wo 
have very carefully thought over the question as to 
whether any scheme of educational reform should begin 
at the bottom, that is to say, with the reform of school 
education, or at the top, that is to say, with some 
restrictions being placed on entrance to the universities. 
Our view is that m the natural and logical order of thmgs 
the reform should begin at the bottom; for we thmk 
that if school education is made more efficient and pro- 
vision IS made, at that stage, for diversified education, so 
as to qualify the vast majority of oui boys, who are not 
fit to go to the universities, for certam careers, the 
number of boys proceedmg to the universities would 
automatically be reduced, and it would thus be possible 
for universities to still further raise their standards. 
We have also looked mto the question of the standards 
mamtamed by the miiversities. We are of the opmion 
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that there has been a steady tendency in the nniversities 
to raise their standards, though we feel that there is still 
room for improvement in that direction specially in 
certain departments of knowledge. We are decidedly 
of the opmion that the level of the first class men now 
produced by our universities is certainly higher than 
that of the first class men produced say 15 or 20 years 
ago. But we fear that the level of others is still low 
and we apprehend that it is the presence of men of 
madequate intellectual equipment that tends to keep 
their standards from rising, and we suggest that the 
TJmversities should set themselves seriously and earnestly 
to improve the standards all round. 

341. We are not prepared to endorse any general 
criticism about the efficiency of the stafis mamtamed by 
our universities ; for we find that nearly every Univer- 
sity in these provinces has a number of Profes- 
sors, Readers and Lecturers who, after receivmg 
then' education up to the highest standards in India 
have received further education at Oxford or Cambridge 
or some continental universities. Indeed, some of the 
professors in our universities are men who by reason 
of their scholarship or research m certam subjects have 
acqmred a great reputation in the world of learnmg and 
scholarship We must, however, make an exception 
so far as the teaching of Law is concerned which we 
think has been generally neglected and where we think 
there is considerable room for improvement in the 
quality of the staff. 

342. It IS also suggested, in certam quarters, that 
there should be a prelimmary selection for admission to 
the universities at the school-leavmg stage. We have 
enquired into this question and we are satisfied that the 
universities do make such selection at the time when 
applications are made for admission. Indeed a fairly 
good number of young men who apply for admission are 
rejected and generally some of the universities, if not all, 
aie averse to takmg in those who have passed their 
Intermediate Exammation m third class. According 
to our information, on the science side the selective 
lirocoss IS more rigorously enforced. We, are therefore, 
of the opinion and we recommend aceordmgly that if 
educational reform is taken in hand, as we think it 
should be, it must begin with secondary schools, and 
that, if this IS done on the Imes indicated above, we do 
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not tiniik that there will be, at any rate until the experi- 
ment has been tried, any occasion for adopting any 
arbitrary rule laying down the number of students who 
may m any year be admitted by the universities. 

343. It has been urged before us by certain 
professors whom we have exammed that much of their 
activity on the science side is restricted for want of 
adequate financial assistance. At Allahabad, Benares 
and Aligarh, we were told that, m pomt of fact, uldustnal 
problems for research work have been in recent years 
submitted by certam industrialists to university 
professors. We are anxious that the pomts of contact 
between the research side of the Science Departments 
of our universities and mdustries should be multiplied 
.so that the universities here may not devote them- 
selves solely or exclusively to higher academic research 
,m abstract branches of scientific knowledge, but may 
also carry on research work related to the needs of 
the industries, and thus contribute to the economic 
development of the country, which we find has been 
done nearly everywhere m the West. Indeed, we 
^re of the opmion that when grants are made to the 
universities, a certam portion of money should be 
Teserved fot research work in subjects in which the 
industries are interested ; and for this purpose we would 
recommend that a proper and adequate representation 
of busmess and mdustries should be provided for in 
.the constitution of the universities preferably on 
different faculties. We regret to observe that, hitherto, 
such seats m the courts of the universities, as are 
filled by nommation, have been, in not a few instances, 
offered to men who, possibly otherwise very deserving, 
have taken little interest in the work of the universities 
or made little contribution to the discussions that take 
place from time to time in the university courts or 
other bodies. We would also reco mm end that an 
Advisory Committee should be constituted to advise the 
Mmistry of Education m regard to the grants that are 
to be made to the universities for research work and 
that on such Advisory Committee not only the uni- 
versities but also busmess, trade, mdustries and agricul- 
ture should be represented 

344. Our attention has also been drawn to the pro- 
blem of the Indian students m England which has formed 
the subject of a report by Dr. Quayle and which has recen- 
tly attracted the attention of so many Vice-Chancellors 
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m India. In a note submitted to ns by Mi’. Slioran 
S Smgha of 112 Gower Street, London, it is pomt- 
ed out that it is not an exaggeration to say that the 
Indian students in Britam are, on the average, spendmg 
97| laklis of rupees each year.' The amount is calculated 
on the basis of 2,500 students spendmg £300 each with 
the sterlmg at Ils.13. He has pointed out to us that 
very few men go to England to gam laiowledge, for it& 
own sake, or to become proficient masters m them ovm 
subjects. The majority go there to get degrees which 
woifid enhance their maiket value m India. Unfortu- 
nately, however, as will appear from some of the ervidence 
which we have referred to m the course of this report 
even London Ph D.’s and graduates of other British 
and foreign universities are findmg it moreasmgly difficult 
to get suitable employment on their return to India. 
As Mr Shoran S. Smgha says : 

“ The men who are getting the best out of their stay heie 
aie those who have come foi post-gi aduate woik and aie possess- 
ed of a sense of responsibility, and have a balanced outlook on 
life Inmost cases, they dejiend upon then own hard-earned 
money and are therefoie caieful m its expenditure To this 
category must also be added those, who have done well at the 
Lidian univeisities and have won scholarships and are therefoie- 
anxious to retain then honour and good name They, too, 
realize that upon them rests a great lesponsibihty ” 

345. Mr. Smgha adds ; 

“ They will, I am siiie, on their return, find good situations 

But we are not so confident, as we feel that not a few 
of them find themselves stranded on^their return to India. 
Mr. Shoran Smgha then refers to the vast number of 
students who take ordmary Arts course or Law, and 
thmks that they are of average intelligence and aro 
bound to swell the ranlvs of the unemployed m India 
and are likely to show greater dissatisfaction and 
bitterness than those who have not gone outside their 
country. 

346. We must not be understood to discourage 
ducation m foreign countries ; on the contrary, we 

believe that foreign travel itself is a very great education . 
But what we feel is that there must be a great discrimin- 
ation exercised by parents m the matter of sending 
their boys to foreign countries. If a young man has 
shown great ability m his Indian career and is likely 
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-to do well by staying at one of the British or -foreign 
universities, we should by no means stand m his way. 
On the other hand, it must be reahzed that it is not 
every young man who can derive the fullest possible 
benefit by gomg to a foreign umversity and staymg 
there. We cannot help feelmg that if these 97| lakhs 
of rupees, spent m other countries, were spent m the 
improvement of our own universities and educational 
institutions, the condition of education here may sensibly 
be improved. 

347 Our conclusions and recommendations are as 
follows : 

(1) Upon the evidence, we have come to the 
conclusion that the number of students see kin g 
admission mto the universities has increased 
appreciably. 

(2) We are not m favour of prescribmg any 
arbitrary limit for the admission of students mto 
the universities, as we thmk that if our other 
recommendations, particularly, with regard to {a) 
secondary education, (6) techmcal and vocational 
education and (c) reduction of age-limit for the 
appomtment to subordmate Government service, 
etc. are accepted or acted upon the number of 
men attendmg the universities will automatically 
decrease. 

(3) While we thmk that no arbitrary limit 
to admissions of students should be prescribed, 
we do thmk there should be greater strictness 
exercised m the matter of admission. The univer- 
sities should be under no obligation to take m 
men who have passed their Intermediate Examma- 
tion or School Leavmg Examination m third class, 
except m rare instances when the Admission Com- 
mittee IS satisfied that the student has taken the 
third class due to illness or some other satisfac- 
tory reason but is likely to do well at the Univer- 
sity. 

(4) While we should not discourage education 
m what are called humanities, we thmk greater 
stress should be laid on scientific and vocational 
education. 

(5) So far as research work conducted at the 
universities is concerned, universities should. 
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study the need of industries, and encourage such 
research, in particular, as may be of practical use 
to the mdustries. 

(6) We think that there should be some system of 
co-ordination between different universities so as to 
secure the uniformity of standards and prevent un- 
healthy competition. 

(7) Steps should be taken to establish contacts 
between the science departments of the various 
universities and mdustrialists and business men, 
and such departments of the universities should 
devote themselves not solely or exclusively to 
higher academic research m abstract branches of 
scientific knowledge but also undertake research 
which may prove to be helpful to the mdustries 
or to the economic development of the country. 
If, for this purpose, it is necessary to give more 
funds to the science departments of the universities, 
~we recommend that such funds should be given 
to them. 

(8) We also recommend that an Advisory Com- 
mittee should be constituted to advise the Ministry 
of Education in regard to the grants which are 
made to the universities for research work and 
that on such Advisory Committee not only the 
universities but also busmess, trade, industry and 
agriculture should be represented. This may, in 
course of time, lead to the establishment of a 
‘Council of National Research. 

(9) We also draw attention to the problem 
of Indian students m England and suggest both 
to Government and Indian parents that greater 
discrimmation should be exercised m sendmg 
young men to foreign countries merely for acade- 
mic education, but we would encourage those who 
are likely to benefit by education at Oxford or 
Cambridge, or other British or foreign universities 
or who go there with the object of carrying on 
post-graduate research work, or for technical educa- 
tion or for training in business generally or any 
particular industry. 
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PART IV 

CHAPTER XIII 

Different stages of Education in Foreign 
Countries — Contrast 

348. We may, now, by way of contrast, refer to the 
position prevailmg in some other countries. 

“ In practically eveiy country,” says Report III on tmem- 
ployment among young persons of the International 
Labour Conference, Nmeteenth Sessions, Geneva, 1935, 
“there are laws which require all childien between specified ages 
to attend school at fixed tunes of the day during certain periods 
oftheyeai The age foi this compulsory school attendance is 
nearly everywhere 14 j^’ears, or 14 years plus the time needed to 
complete the school term or year In some countries, however, 
the age is 15, as, for example, m certain Canadian provinces, 
Chile, Haiti, Honduras, Norway, Panama, certain provinces of 
South Africa, some of the Swiss cantons, U S S R and Uruguay, 
while in Ontario and certain South Ah ican provinces and Swiss 
cantons the age is 16. In the United States, every State has a 
compulsory school attendance law, and most of these laws fix the 
school leaving age at 16 On the other hand, there are other 
countries, in which the limit is less than 14 Thus, for instance, 
it IS 13 in Albania, Argentina, Columbia, Finland, France 
and Prmce Edward Island, 12 in certain Canadian provinces, 
Greece, Hungary, Portugal and Turkey, and 11 or 12 in 
Yugoslavia ” 

349. It cannot be a matter of pride or even satisfac- 
tion to us that in this respect the only country m the 
West with which we can compare India is Yugoslavia. 
We are not overloolang the difficulties connected with 
the agricultural population m our rural areas, but those 
difficulties are, by no means, pecuhar to India As the 
report from which we have quoted says : 

“ Much agricultural work is done by children foi their paients 
on home farms Such work is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to regulate, and very few laws have attempted to do so. 
Agricultural work is, however, indirectly regulated by school 
attendance laws, and nearly all countries rely on these laws for 
the purpose ” 

350. We are not unaware of some similar provision 
in the Primary Education Act of 1919 and the Primary 
Education Act of 1926 [see section 11). But the point 
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that we are making, is that the age under these Acts, even 
to the limited extent of compulsion, which they provide 
for, IS appreciably lower than m many other countries, 
and it may be very much doubted whether the recipients 
of education under these schools are really able at the end 
of their school career to add substantially to their 
efficiency as economic units of the village population. 
As the Royal Commission on Agriculture say in their 
report, 

{a) “Very few boys (less than 20 per cent ) stay four yeaia 
at school As it takes at least four years to achieve lasting lite- 
racy, it may be said that a very large proportion of the expendi- 
tuie on primary education is wasted so fai as its aim is to make 
the people litei ate The truth is that the parent too often regards 
the primary school as a creche The causes of the wastage 
throughout the primary school course are largely those which 
account for the small proportion of children who attended school 
at all The problem of lemoving these causes is at once the 
most important and most difficult of solution of the many that 
confront the educational authorities 

In then? opmion — and we venture to agree with it — 
“ the progressive adoption of the compulsoiy system is the 
only means by which may be overcome the unwilhngness of 
parents to send then children to school and to keep them there 
till literacy is attained The provision of a sufficiency of trained 
teachers and of suitably equipped buddings must, of course, 
precede the enforcement of compulsory school attendance ” 

(6) “ The value of secondaiy education for the boy from a 
rural area,” as pomted out by the commission referred to 
above, “ has hitherto lam in the road it has opened out to him 
foi work in the toivns This has contributed to the drift of 
educated boys fiom the village to the tovm which still continues 
though the condition which gave rise to it are rapidly changing. 
The supply of educated men foi ordinary routine work under 
Government and in business houses now exceeds the demand ” 

(c) “ In three piovmces, Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, 
say the Commission, and we may add here our own 
Pro vmce, “ the saturation pomt was reached some years ago. 
The seriousness of the problem presented by unoccupied middle 
class youth in these provinces is shown by the fact that, in all 
three, it has been found necessary to appomt a committee to 
eXamme it and to suggest remedies ” 

{d) “In so far as it is accentuated by the drift of educated 
boys from the villages to the towns, there to swell the ranks of 
the educated unemployed, it can, m the view of the Commission, 
only be remedied by the spread of education in rural areas m 
combination with an improvement in the amenities of village 
life It IS hopeless to endeavour to put the clock back by 
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restrictinig educatiou to a minimum, and all attempts to do so, 
however well mtentioiied, aie bound to fail in then ob3ect ” 

We need scarcely say that we are in complete agree- 
ment with these views 

351. In contrast with the position prevaihng m this 
country^ we may now refer to that prevailing in certam 
•other countries ; 

{a) In all the Australian States, education is 
compulsory until the age of 14, but there is no 
compulsory post-primary education except for 
apprentices. 

(6) In Belgium, post-primary education is 
voluntary. On the other' hand, apprenticeship is 
highly developed, and new legislation dealmg with 
the whole question of vocational trammg is at 
present under consideration. 

(c) In Canada, Ijoth education and employment 
are governed by provmcial law, and with one 
exception (Ontario) attendance at schools or classes 
of contmued education is not compulsory. 

(d) In Finland^ the present school-leavmg age is 
13, and the children are then obliged to attend 
continuation classes for a period of two years. 
These cla.sses are^held every two days' and ainount 
to 36 hours a. week. In certain "cases, evenmg 
classes are added. The curriculum mcludes 
Civics, the Fmnish language and various voca- 
tional courses, adapted to the need of -the district. 

(e) In France, the present school-leavmg age is 
13 or 12, if the necessary educational standard has 

' been reached. By an Act of 1919, all yomig per- 
sons of less than 18 years, who do not atten^ full- 
time classes, must go for at least three -years to free 
vocational classes, established both for appren- 
tices and other young workers. The employers 
are obliged to give their workers the necessary 
time to attend these classes. At the end of three 
years, a certificate showing their vocational skill 
is granted m suitable oases. Apprenticeship is 
highly developed and subject to detailed laws and 
regulations. In 1932, the Mmister of National 
Education, presented a Bill on the school-leavmg 
age to Parhament, the mam object bemg to raise 
the age from 13 to 14. This Bill has not yet 
been passed. 
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(/) In Germany, all children who have com- 
pleted them compulsory primary education, which, 
extends from 6 to 14 years, and who do not pass- 
into a full-time secondar}^- or technical school, 
are obliged to attend post-primary classes up to the 
age of 18. The obligation apphes to classes, for 
from 4 to 12 hours a week, during a period of 
at least three years. This education is given 
either m contmuation schools or in vocational 
schools. The latter, which aremamly mtended 
for apprentices, vary very greatly in respect of 
the subjects taught, according to whether those 
attending are gomg into industry or commerce^ 
handicrafts, etc. Apprenticeship is very highly 
developed and regulated by special laws. A 
general Act providmg for the regulation of voca- 
tional training has been prepared but has not 
yet come into force. Its mam object is to unify 
the system throughout the country. By Decree 
of 1st April, 1934, the Mmister of Education in 
Prussia established a compulsory year m tho 
country, for children leavmg the elementary 
schools. The children are selected from among 
those who have completed the eight years of 
compulsory education. Durmg the year passed 
in the country, the obhgation to attend a con- 
tmuation or vocational school is suspended. 

{g) In Sweden, contmued education is com- 
pulsory for young persons from 14 to 18. They 
have to attend for from 360 to 540 hours, distri- 
buted over two or three years. The mstruction 
given IS sometimes of a general character and some- 
times of a vocational character, and is closely 
l ink er] up with the vocational guidance services. 
The question of raising the school-leavmg age 
has been discussed mamly m educational circles, 
for reasons of an educational and social character, 
but unemiiloyment is now mcluded among the 
reasons for which a measure of this l a nd is proposed. 

Qi) In Switzerland, where education is withm the 
sphere of the cantons, apprentices are, m practically 
every canton, obliged to follow classes durmg their 
apprenticeship. The school-leavmg age has been 
raised to 15 m certam cantons, mamly on account 
of the severe unemployment among yoimg persons. 
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{i) In the Union of South Africa, there is no 
compulsory contmued education. On the other 
hand, apprenticeship is compulsory in designated 
trades, which mclude prmtmg, buddmg, engmeer- 
ing, the leather industry and some others The 
conditions of apprenticeship vary shghtly with 
the trade, hut in nearly every case attendance 
at classes of instruction is compulsory. This is 
usually for four or six hours weekly, and m a num- 
ber of cases, it is split up between the employer’s 
time and the apprentice’s time, m the latter case 
attendance being in the evenmg. 

(j) The position m the United States is peculiar 
in that it IS a Federal country with labour legis- 
lation m the power of the separate States A dis- 
tinctive feature of the State laws is the employ- 
ment certificate system. In practically all States, 
before a child or young person may enter employ- 
ment, he has to apply for, and obtain, an employ- 
ment certificate. Most States require employ- 
ment certificates not only for factories but for 
emplojrment m shops and numerous other occupa- 
tions. Certificates are usually needed up to 16 
years of age, but m a few States the requirement 
extends to 17 or even 18 years. Conditions, other 
than those relatmg to age of admission, may attach 
to the issue of an employment certificate. These 
mostly have reference to the degree of education 
which must be reached by the applicant or to his 
physical qualifications Thus certain State laws 
specify the actual school standard which an appli- 
cant for an employment certificate must reach 
before this will be granted. In 17 States and 
the District of Columbia, the eighth grade must 
be reached, but seven States permit exemptions 
under certain conditions ; seventeen States have 
no educational requirements at all or fix no 
definite standard. In most States, educational 
requirements apply durmg the entire period, in 
which a certificate for employment is needed. 
Within the last few years, many States have 
passed laws to require yomig persons between 
14 to 16, and in some cases 18 years, to attend 
contmuation schools as a condition for employ- 
ment. The education given in these is usually 
vocational. 
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[Jc) In Great Britain,' compulsory education ends 
at 14 plus, but the Education Act, 1921, empowers 
local authorities to raise the age above this So 
far, only six authorities out of 316 have done so, 
while seven others have made apphcations to the 
Board of Education for permission to do so. The 
Board has provisionally approved the apphcations 
of four authorities and is considermg the others. 
In the areas where the age has been raised, children 
are required to remam at school until 15 years, 
miless suitable employment is available for them. 
Such children are only released, if the authority 
IS satisfied that to do so mil be to the child’s 
advantage The question of raising the school 
age on a national as opposed to a local scale is not 
new, and mterest m it has been renewed by the 
unemployment situation. The Government has so 
far refrained from takmg action on these hnes on 
the ground that, apart from considerations of 
finance, to raise the age would be undesirable so 
long as smtable classes are not available and that 
to do so would interfere with its reorgamzation 
schemes. Moreover, the Government contends that 
to reheve unemployment by means of education 
schemes would be fundamentally wrong and that 
unemployment relief should be kept separate from 
education A Bill was mtroduced into the House 
of Commons in December, 1933, providmg for the 
raising of the school-leaving age to 16, over a 
period of three years. This question was agam 
raised in the House of Lords on 11th July, 1934, 
and Lord Hahfax, President of the Board of 
Education, said that the Government could not 
continue the general raising of the school-leavmg 
age, at present, as practical politics, but proposals 
from local authorities which desired to raise the 
age by law, would be considered on them merits 
In 1934, the annual conference of the Association 
of Education Committees, to winch 268 of the 
316 education committees of local education 
authorities m England and Wales belong, recently 
adopted a resolution unammously, m favour of 
raising the age to 15, with mamtenance allowances, 
graduated accordmg to need. Various othei 
organizations, includmg the National Union oi 
Teachers, have declared ni favour of raising the 
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school-leaving age at least to 15 years and in BDine 
cases to 16 years^. 

352 We may here refer to a resolution adopted at 
fche Thu’d International Educational Conference, held in 
Oeneva mider the auspices of the^International Bureau 
of Education in July, 1931, at which about 40 ]\Iimstries 
of Education were represented. The Conference, after 
noting that the problem of the raismg of the school- 
leaving age cannot be solved on umform lines m all 
countries and that in some countries the mam problem 
is rather to ensure compulsory education withm exist- 
mg limits for every child, urged that the number of 
years of compulsory education should not be less than 
seven. It considered that the school-leaving age should 
be fixed in such a way as to ensure the physical, mental 
and moral traimng of the children, that the raismg of 
the school-leavmg age even beyond 14 years would be of 
undoubted advantage to most countries, subject to 
temporary exceptions in certam cases, that this problem 
should be dealt with m relation to the problem of the age 
of admission to employment, and that measures adopted 
by Ministers of Education and of Labour in the various 
countries should be co-ordinated as fully as possible. 
Resolutions have also been adopted by the International 
Association for Social Progress, and the World Federa- 
tion of Education Association, both of which proposed 15 
as the most desirable school-leavmg age 

353 We have referred to the treatment of the educa- 
tional aspect of this problem m other countries to show 
(1) that nearly everywhere the problem of education 
IS viewed along with the problem of employment and (2) 
that, as stated above, the Governments of those countries 
have tried and are trying to deal with the problem 
of unemployment at its source, viz. by reforming educa- 
tion, at its earhest stages — ^primary and secondary — 
and makmg suitable provision for the proper eqmp- 
ment of young persons for the struggle of hfe Neces- 
sarily the expansion of education m the primary or post- 
primary stages, with the element of compulsion, at one 
stage or another, must mean the emjployment of a large 
number of teachers. In any case, it seems to us, that the 
Governments of those countries have considered it a 
part of their duty to spend more and more of their re- 
sources, for the improvement of school education and the 
re-adjustment of the entu’e educational machinery to 
the changmg needs of the times. 

’’’See Report III on “ Unemployment Among Young Persons 19tli Session, 
Geneva, 1936 Page 62 onwards 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Univeesity Education in Eoeeign Counteies 

354. Dr. Kotschiiig to whom we have referred heforu 
says : 

“ Aay one, with any Imowledge of the monster universities 
in America, andm Europe, will appieciate the gravity of the 
situation, which has by no means been overlooked by respon- 
sible educational leadeis H T Tizard, the Rectoi of the 
Imperial College of Science m London, stated recently in an 
address ‘ . I have little hesitation m saying that umversi- 
ties are too full As a result, the tendency is towards over- 
orgamzation, too little latitude, and too much spoon-feeding 
The more distinguished the teacher, the more he is tempted 
away from teaching and research his presence is reqmred on 
committees ’ ” “It would mean,” adds- Dr. Kotsclmig, 
“ carrying coals to Newcastle, if we endeavoured to prove that 
there is a considerable measure of unemployment amongst 
professional people ” 

Accordmg to huE', between 40,000 and 60,000 young 
graduates were without work m Germany m 1932. 
In 1933 the Government there took drastic measures- 
to remedy the situation. He similarly refers to the 
acuteness of the position in Holland generally, to the 
large mcrease of physicians m France between 1926 and 
1931, and refers to a statement of Professor Mitsaukr 
Kakehi of the Waseda University, Japan, to the effect 
that only about 40 per cent, of the university graduates 
m Japan are absorbed m gamful employment durmg the 
first year after the completion of their studies. 

India, too, does not pass unnoticed by Dr. Kotschmg : 

“ In view of the fact,” says he, “ that primary education 
in India is not nearly as developed as higher education, the 
demand foi piofessional services on the part of the masses is 
small Government posts are most atti active, because they are 
better paid To study law means, therefoie, both to acquire 
social standmg — ^though the Government may be despised — and 
trhe prospect of economic advance This tendency is emphasized 
by the fact that the English school system has been applied to 
India, with the result that it does not pioduce the kmd of people 
who would easily fit in with the needs of their own country ” 
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Dr. Kotschnig then quotes Dr. S. K. Datta, Presi- 
dent of Porman College, Lalioie, who says that 

“ For the products of the modern school system, there seem 
to be no other openings than to go on to the university and 
hazaid everything for the sake of a Government job, and in case 
of failure, to find a position in one of the professions such as law 
or teachmg This is the i esult of the fact that in the high school 
stage no other channels of employment present themselves uito 
which the student may go ” 

After analysing and discussmg the causes of this 
great increase m the number of students in the uni- 
versities almost everywhere, he discusses the remedies. 
He first deals with the question of controUmg the number 
of students at the universities and says : 

“ Stricter examinations at the beginning, durmg and at the 
conclusion of the period of study at the university or colleges, 
the raising of examination fees and the application of a 
us clausus generally exhaust the wisdom of most reformers 
He further observes that “ most of these measures can only 
be applied with circumspection and that they lead only rarely 
to the wished-foi results ” 

After discussing the views of those, who would, in 
different countries, like to restrict the number of admis- 
sion of students to the universities, he refers to the con- 
ception of the university, in countries such as Italy, 
Russia and 6rermany and pomts out that 

“ Except in certain fields of engineering, there is still an acute 
need for trained professional people in Russia But m Germany 
a general numeius clausus has been introduced ” 

The law of 25th April, 1933, against the over crowd- 
mg of German universities, stipulates that the number of 
students is to be limited, so as to safeguard the effective 
trainmg of as many professional people as corresponds 
with the needs of the professions. 

“ In December, 1933 we are told, “ the Minister of the 
Interior, in accordance with the ordinance regarding the apph- 
cation of the law of 25th Apiil, 1933, ordered that only 15,000 
of the 1934 graduates from secondary schools should be allowed 
to enter German mstitutions of higher learning Actually, 
15,979 students were given the ‘ Hochschulreife ’ enabling them 
to enter a Geiman University This represents 40 37 per cent 
of all those who in 1934 left the secondary schools in Germany, 
after having successfully passed their final examinations The 
leduction is obvious, considermg that in the years 1930-32 
nearly 30,000 students had each year entered the universities ” 
We are further told that “Apart fiom the numerus clausus 
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several other measuies have been taken in Germany to reduce 
student eniolments in general, not only that of first-year students 
Chief amongst them is the intioduction of a compulsory woik 
service According to the new regulations, every student, whether 
man or woman, has befoie entciing the university to serve foi 
torn months in a work camp and foi six weeks in a training camp 
This period of woik seivice is reduced to ten weeks for all those 
who during the winter teim of 1934- 35 are in then first to seventh 
term, and who comply with the regulation before the spiing of 
1935 Thir measure retards the arrival of new students at the 
university and thus relieves the universities temporal ily ” 

355. We are relieved from drawing any conclusions, 
from all such measures taken m other countries, m res- 
Xiect of our own country, as Dr. Kotschmg himself says, 

“ If we attempt to draw any conclusion from what has gone 
before, it is to confirm the statement . . to the effect that 
the universities, as long as they remam what they are, have only 
limited means at their disposal, for controllmg student enrol- 
ments. On the other hand, any measures, apphed to the imi- 
versities from the outside, raise exceedingly grave issues which 
affect the very bans of all higher education.” 

356. We would only, however, venture to make one 
or two observations in regard to the steps taken m other 
countries, with regard to the restriction of the number 
of students at the universities. In the first place, it must 
be borne in mmd that such restriction is only a part of an 
entire policy of reform ; and, m our opunon, it would be 
most unfortunate if the number of students were re- 
restricted but nothmg positive or constructive was done. 
As we have observed before, it may relieve congestion 
ui the universities, but it wdl afford no relief to the 
unemployed. 

357 Among other remedial measures, to which our 
attention is dra^wn, we find that m certaui countries such 
as Germany, a certaui number of graduates have been 
employed either as leaders of camps or new temporary 
posts have been created, asm Hungary or Yugoslavia, or 
other countries. On the other hand, we find that, m 
these provmces, as also ui certain others, owing to the 
depression and its effects on the general finances of the 
Government, a policy of retrenchment m various depart- 
ments has been pursued durmg the last five years and 
the sto]iiiage of fresh recruitment as a consequence 
has either thrown out of employment a number of 
educated men or shut the doors agamst those who are 
lookmg forward to the securmg of appomtments m 
public services. 
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358 It IS really Part IV of Dr. Kotschnig’s report, 
whicli seems to us, from the pomt of view of our country, 
the most important. In this part, he discusses the 
question of educational and occupational plannmg and 
there are 5 propositions which he has formulated and 
illustrated copiously. 

(1) The first proposition which he formulates is as 
follows : 

" In as fai as higher education is an end in itself and serves 
the advance of knowledge and imderstanduig, no restriction 
can be justified debarring able men or women fioin mstitutions 
of higher leainmg ” 

It may be observed that he protests against debar- 
ring able men or women from institutions for higher 
learning. We are in complete agreement with this view, 
but we must} not be understood to mean or to suggest 
that, in the case of our own country, it does any good to 
the students themselves or to society that everybody, 
u’respective of the fact whether he is likely to piofit by 
university education or not, should seek admission into 
the portals of a university. While on one hand, we 
are ojiposed to any arbitrary restriction of the number, 
on the other hand, we think that, in the interest of higher 
learning, it is desirable so to re -adjust the whole system 
of education as to provide careers for many of those who 
would like to settle down in life after receivmg secondary 
or vocational education, so that the number of men, 
anxious to pursue their higher learning or join liberal 
professions, success m which must necessarily entail 
a period of waiting, may automatically be reduced or 
may not in future become excessive. 

(2) The second proposition of Dr. Kotschnig is as 
follows : 

“In as far as higher education serves to prepare men foi 
earnmg a livelihood, restrictions in students’ enrolments aie 
admissible. These restrictions ought to be based on an occu- 
pational plan ” 

In explammg this he says that ; 

“ In so fai as certain courses in the univeisities are primarily 
intended to prepare for the exercise of ceitam piofessions, it is 
reasonable to demand that the number of people tramed in these 
courses should more or less coriespond to the available opportun- 
ities for work ” 

In its practical application in India and m our prov- 
mce, this may have reference to professions such as Law, 
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Medicine and Engmeermg. As pointed out by the 
author of this proposition, 

“It IS by no means easy to establish adequate estimates 
of the extent of these opportunities m any given country and in 
any given period, in view of the constantly cliangmg occupa- 
tional patterns, caused by the technological development and by 
changes in the economic situation ” 

359 Nevertheless, we thmk, that, m regard to such 
professions as we have mentioned above, it should not be 
difiScult to have a fair idea at any given moment as to the 
number of men who, if admitted mto those professions, 
are likely to make any good The conditions of the pro- 
fession vary, and future recruitment m these professions 
wdl necessarily be determmedby the needs of the country 
and also certam other factors We have already referred 
to the steps taken or proposed to be taken m France 
with regard to medical men and the steps taken m 
Hungary with regard to the legal profession In our 
opmion, the plan for each occupation or profession must 
be exammed and finally prepared by men competent to 
deal with it Of course, all these suggestions on our 
part unply that, while steps in this direction will be 
taken, steps, m certam other directions, calculated to 
open new careers for our educated products, will also be 
taken 

(3) The third proposition of Dr. Kotschnig is as 
follows ; 

“ The secondary schools in most countries are ill-adapted 
to the degree of technological development characterismg the 
society within which they exist, and this is the mam cause of the 
overcrowding of the institutions of higher learning.” 

We have dealt with the question of secondary educa- 
tion separately. But we may at once say that, m our 
opmion, so far as education has got to do anythmg with 
the question of employment m our country, it seems to 
us that it IB education m the primary or secondary stages 
which calls for more urgent attention and reorganization 
than the higher education at the universities. 

(4) The fourth proposition of Dr. Kotschnig is as 
follows : 

“ The secondary Schools, as well as the colleges and univer- 
sities, adhere to obsolete social concepts which tend to increase 
the unemployment m the professions ” 

It IS difficult to translate it precisely m terms of 
Indian educational mstitutions. If all that is meant by 
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■this proposition, as explamed by Dr. Kotschmg himself 
m the course of discussion of this proposition, is that it 
ought to be possible to uiculcate from an early age an 
appreciation of the value and dignity of manual labour, 
it will do much to overcome the existmg antiquated 
notions, then we are m complete agreement with it. 

(5) The fifth proposition runs as follows : 

“ The most important step to lelieve the overcrowding of 
the institutions of higher learning and the unemployment in the 
professions must be the estabhshment of an educational plan 
foi each couutiy, adapted not only to the quantitative, but also 
to the qualitative needs of the country and to the possibihties 
given by technical progress to meet these needs ’’ 

We shall only add that we are m fullest agreement 
with this view and indeed desire to emphasize that, in 
our opmion, the time has come when our educational 
system should be so re-organized as to brnig it more 
into line with the needs of the country. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Unemployiment in Eoeeign Coeeteies and Edecatiok 

360. For our own guidance, we have been anxious 
to acquaint ourselves to some extent with the nature and , 
extent of the problem as it exists in foreign countries, 
and the remedial measures adopted by the Government 
of those comitries. 

361. The problem of unemployment among the 
educated class is not, by any means, peculiar to India. 
In Europe and elsewhere, the problem has existed for a 
considerable time, and attempts have been made m 
nearly every country to deal with it with varymg degrees 
of success The State, nearly everywhere, has come to 
definitely recognize its obligation m this matter, and 
although it would be absurd to suggest, that unemploy- 
ment has been conquered m those countries completely, 
yet there is no doubt that there has been a steady and 
growmg recognition of the need of devismg schemes not 
merely for planned economy but for planned progress. 

362. We are well aware that, m European countries, 
the problem is approached mamly from the pomt of view 
of mdustries and labour, though it would not be correct 
to say that that is the sole or exclusive pomt of view 
from which it is approached. The plans prepared and the 
remedial measures adopted there, are, m some instances, 
of a comprehensive character, extendmg over other fields 
as well. For mstance, m not a few countries, the problem 
of unemployment has been viewed m the light of the needs 
for agricultural development. Above everythmg else, it 
seems to us that, m nearly every country, attempts have 
been made and are benig made to so re-orgahize the 
sj^stem of education as to bring it mto direct relation 
with the question of employmont. Xo country has 
approached the question of unemployment — and it seems 
to us none can approach it— as an isolated problem 
having no relation whatever to (a) education, (&) 
professions, (c) productive occupations, (d) agriculture, (e) 
trade, (/) busmess, and (g) mdustries. 

363. It IS obviously impossible for us to refer to all thn 
material that we have collected on the mam problem of 
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“ The choice is not between anarchy on the one hand and 
complete control over all aspects of private behaviour on the 
other. A totally unplanned nation is as impossible and undesn- 
able as a totally planned economy ” 

364. We realize the difhculties of the local Govern- 
ment as also the Government of India, in dealing with a 
question of this character. Not the least of these diffi- 
culties must be, as we thmk it is, the financial difficulty 
In dealing with a vast population like that of India, with 
its social organization which is very different from that 
of the European countries, with an industrial system 
which, compared to the systems prevailmg in the West, 
may be described to be of a very elementary character, 
and with an economic system, the life-blood of which may 
be said to be agriculture, the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment may readily be acknowledged to be very great ; 
and yet it seems to us that, howsoever gieat those diffi- 
culties may be, in the larger mterest of the country they 
must be faced and Government can no longer afford to 
disavow their responsibility or merely to trust to private 
mitiative or private enterprise In othei words, with 
all the inadequacy of the resources of the Government 
at present, we very strongly thmk that the Government 
must place itself deffiiitely at the head of the movement 
for re-organizmg our entire national system of education, 
agriculture and mdustries, without which it seems to us 
that the evil of unemployment cannot be combated and 
IS bound to grow m volume and size 

365. Again, we may }30int out that it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that, m the West, the problem of 


unemployment and the subsidiary issues connected with 
it; but we shall, m this report, confine ourselves to some 
of the documents which we consider to be particularly 
mformative and instructive. We may state, here, that, 
durmg the last several years, this problem has particularly 
engaged the attention of the International Labour 
Office at Geneva and has also engaged the attention of 
several conferences, the reports of which are before us. 
We shall net refer to the earlier reports but shall confine 
ourselves to the Report of Mr. Harold Butler, the Direc- 
tor, which was submitted as recently as the 15th March, 
1935. The whole position has been put in a very tellmg 
phrase m the final report of the United States National 
Planning Board, 1933 -34, as follows : 
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unemployment exists only among the mdustrial classes. 
In point of fact, having regard to the system of education 
there, m several countries, if not everywhere, there is 
not that distmction, there, between “ educated young 
men ” and “ mieducated young men,” which we J^d in 
India, for the sim^ile reason that the young men, belong- 
mg to the industrial classes there, are more or less educat- 
ed. First, Mr. Butler refers to “ the most poignant and 
disturbmg aspect” to unemplojmient, namely its effect 
on the young, and then observes as follows : 

“ Important though it is to help the adult to keep his home 
tog3thei, and to maintain his place in society during periods of 
enfoiced idleness, it is even more important both for the indivi- 
dual and the nation to enable the young man to lay the founda- 
tions of his career However hard he may be hit, the former 
can always hope to recover his position by hard work and good 
fortune, but the latter, if the springs of his ambition are dried 
up and if the chances of learnmg his profession are denied him 
in youth, may be completely incapacitated from ever making 
a decent living or becoming a useful citizen The urgency and 
gravity of this question is now bemg realized m many countries, 
and it IS very timely that it should figure on the agenda of this 
year’s conference ” 

366. We shall presently show what exactly the posi- 
I tion IS in different comitries and what measures have been 

taken to remedy the evil of unemployment. We may, 
here, refer also to a very valuable report — ‘‘ Planless 
Education” by Dr. W. M. Kotschmg on the question 
of unemployment in the Learned Professions which 
has been published by the International Students Ser- 
vice, Geneva. 

We attach considerablie importance to this report, as 
it deals directly with the problem of unemployment in 
some of the learned professions, in respect of which we 
have recorded a mass of evidence m our own province. 

367. We have discussed the position of those learned 
professions m these provmces, in another part of our 
report. We are simply drawuig attention to Dr. Kot- 
schnig's report to show that the problem of unemploy- 
ment in learned professions also has been felt to be acute 
in other countries. 

368. Our study of the problem in foreign countries 
convinces us that the startmg point of all concerted effort 
has been the overha ulmg and the re -Organization of their 
system of schools. While governments there havi& 
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done and are persiptently domg a great deal to improve 
agricultural and mdustrial conditions and generally to 
re -adjust their economic life to post-war conditions and 
to recent technical progress, they have also realized the 
importance of dealmg with the problem of unemploy- 
ment, at its source In the case of young persons, that 
source must necessarily be education ; and while, m the 
course of our report, we have considered it our duty to 
make suggestions, with regard to certam technical sub- 
jects, industries, and agriculture, we are convmced that 
'the essence of the problem m India lies m re-orgamzmg 
our entire educational system so as to equip our young 
men with knowledge, which may enable them to become 
useful economic units of the nation and eihcient 
citizens. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Unemployment in Liberal Professions in Foreign^ 

Countries 

369. We have discussed, in another part of our report, 
the question of unemployment among certain hheral 
professions in these provinces. Whether we look to the 
position of engineers, or to that of lawyers, or that of 
doctors, or chemists, or graduates m Commerce or Agri- 
culture, we are constramed to say that, in nearly every 
one of these professions, unemployment is visibly on 
the increase. Most of these men who ]om these pro- 
fessions are the products of our umversities, and it must 
be a matter of great concern to Government and to 
society alike, that the education, which these men have 
received, does not enable them to earn a decent and, m 
some cases, an honourable hving. Again, we must say 
that the problem is not peculiar to India. The position 
of these classes is nearly as bad m some of the foreign 
countries. We shah, briefly review the position of some 
of these countries. 

(а) In 1934 the Parhament of Emland mvited 
the Government to inquire into the extent of un- 
employment in the liberal professions . W e have not 
been able to discover what the result of any such 
enquiry has been. 

(б) The French Mmistry of Education, we are 
told, has set up a University Statistics Office, the 
chief duty of which will be to study, with the help 
of statistics, the problem of achievmg a balance 
between vacancies and apphcants m the hberal 
professions and the pubhc services In some cases, 
such as the medical profession, it is beheved that a 
detailed survey of the demand for intellectual work 
would provide a basis for the better distribution of 
doctors as between urban and rural areas and over 
different specialized branches of the profession. 

(c) In Germany, where the number of quahfled 
professional workers waitmg for vacancies was 
recently estimated at about 150,000 and the num- 
ber of posts vacant annually at about 10,500, the 
Government has limited to 15,000 (including 1,500 
gnls) the number of persons who will be allowed 
to pass into the universities in 1934. 
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{d) In Hungary, tlie Budapest Society of Humqaiy' 
Advocates adox3ted a resolution requirmg that the 
Faculty of Lav ni Budapest should admit no new 
students for a few years, on the ground that the 
nmnher of registered law practitioners at the Bar in 
Budapest is already excessive. 

(e) In Italy, a decree was issued on the 16th Itcily, 
June, 1932, making it compulsory for every de- 
partment of the civil service to issue at the end of 
each year a list of the vacancies that would be 
filled by competition durmg the ensuing year, 
showmg age limits, qualifications reqmred and 
other conditions. The Itahan press accordmgly 
pubhshed the hst for 1934, which announced 7,700 
posts, of which 2,524 were reserved for candidates 
with university or other higher educational quali- 
fications As the number of persons who gamed 
such qualification in 1931-32 was 8,651, only about 
30 per cent of the number of graduates can hope 
to ^d employment in the civil service. 

(/) In Sweden, the Government recently appomted 
two experts to carry out an enquiry mto the situa- 
tion of professional workers, with a view to deter- 
mmmg the number of quahfied persons in the pro- 
fessions, their trammg, distribution by age, sex, 

■etc , the number of posts hkely to fall vacant m 
future and the chances of promotion. Information 
will also be collected as to the number of profes- 
sional workers out of employment and the number 
who are flagrantly underpaid or engaged m work 
for which they have no direct qualification. What 
is more remarkable is that the students them- 
selves there should have made some suggestions 
which, we have no doubt, would be described as 
drastic m this country. The Congress of Swedish 
Students Organizations -m January, 1934, advo- 
cated limitmg the number of students and raismg 
the standard of the entrance exammation to 
higher schools. 

370. As regards Japan, we are told by a learned 
writer, Mr F. C. Jones of the Harvard University, who 
has studied recent conditions m Japan, that 

“Even more fertile cause of discontent is the increasing difGi- 
culty of finding employment foi the university graduate For- 
merly, the capable man passed almost automatically from the 
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university or technical college to an important and well-paid 
position in the public services or in busmess. The increase in 
the number of students, as well as the need for retrenchment 
and economy in the Government departments or in industry, 
has created an unemployment problem among Japanese gradu- 
ates, just as IS the case in most Western countries If this 
difficulty can be solved, it will do more to prevent the spread of 
revolutionary sentiment than all the police measures or instiuc- 
tion in loyalty to the estabhshed regime, for it is the man, who 
feels himself cheated out of his opportumties of advancement 
by society, who wants to overturn it It is said, indeed, that 
many students hailed the settmg up of the new Japan-controlled 
State, Manchoukuo, because they see a chance of fresh openmgs 
for themselves, as advisors in one capacity or another, and if 
Japan retains her hold there, this wiU certa;inly prove to be 
so ” 

371 The whole question of the professions has been 
dealt with by Professors A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. 
Wilson, m their recent book on “ The Professions, ” in 
great detail. 

“It is one thing,” say these learned writers : “to 
become qualified to render professional services and another 
to find an opportumty to earn an income from so doing ” 

372. This, in our opinion, is hteraUy true of the 
position of professional men m India at present. We shall 
only refer to some professions to illustrate our point. Our 
exammation of the position in these provinces convmces 
us that civil engmeers, the products of the Poorkee 
College and also not a few of those who have received their 
education and traimng as mechamcal and electrical 
engmeers in foreign countries, find it extremely difficult 
at present to get any kind of employment m these 
provmces. 

p 373 . As regards the legal profession, there is a general 

impression, both here and m England, that lawyers make 
large profits from htigation, but an assumption like 
this IS generally made, because it is the prosperity of 
the few men at the top which attracts notice The 
Registrar of the Admiralty Court m England, writing 
to the Nineteenth Century, expressed himself thus • 

“ A popular idea exists that lawyers make large profits from 
htigation, but it is not the most satisfactory side of a sohcitor’s 
business, and if the wills of lawyers of either branch of the pro- 
fession are examined year by year, it will be found that the 
amounts left by deceased lawyers' do not exceed, even if they 
equal, the estates left by men who have passed their fives iiL 
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other work The average incomes of barristers and sohoitors 
are not greater than those of doctors, architects, engineers, and 
men of business ” 

374. The Committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce have also submitted a report on the expense of 
litigation m England and we find that tlie opinion mam- 
tained by businessmen m England on this question was 
that 

“ The remuneration of barristers and sohcitors under the 
present procedure was reasonable and the net income of the aver- 
age legal practitioner, in the interests of the pubhc, should not 
be reduced, havmg regard to the high standard of education 
and probity required in the legal profession, etc ” 

We think that this is equally true of the legal 
profession m these provinces. 


London 
Chambers 
of Com- 
merce 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Remedies eor Unemployment in Foreign Countries 

e, 375 The remedies for unemployment in foreign 
countries have been discussed at length by Mr. Butler 
m his report of March last, to which we have already 
referred 

“It IS certaiiij” he says, “ that the persistence of the 
depression, with the chronic unemployment and the lowered 
standards of life which it involves, is driving Governments, more 
and more, to seek fresh and often untried remedies, and that the 
wider the departures from the old economic creed, the more 
avoidable become deliberate attempts to modify and adapt the 
old economic structure to meet the new conditions ” 

376. We lay no stress on the organization of unem- 
ployment insurance and rehef in those countries, for the 

3 simple reason, that there is no such thing as unemploy- 
ment msurance in this country and m view of the size 
and population of the country and the resources of the 
Government, we do not look upon unemployment 
insurance as bemg within the range of practical politics, 
in the near future. 

377. There are, however, other remedies which Mr. 
Butler suggests, and the apphcation of these to the condi- 

n,, tions of the country, and our province in particular, with 
amendments suited to local conditions, does not seem to us 
to be out of question or wholly impracticable. One of the 
prmcijial remedies which he mentions is to be found in 
prolonging education. By this, he means, no doubt, edu- 
cation in the primary and secondary stages of boys who 
ultimately drift into industries. We do not think that 
such a remedy is wholly inapplicable m industrial centres, 
in these provmces, or that if the period of primary educa- 
tion in these jirovinces was mcreased by a year or two, 
it would be found to be impracticable. No doubt, it 
would mvolve a further outlay, but we are strongly of 
the opmion that no effective remedy for any large sec- 
tion of the community can be found unless Govern- 
ment are prepared to spend more money. 

378. Another remedy which he refers to consists in 
the provision of pubhc works. 

“ When adopted, on a large scale, as a dehberate pohcy 
to combat the effects of depression, this type of action may 
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constitute an attempt on the part of the State to influence the 
course of economic events It is a form of ‘ planmng ’ which 
has only been apphed, m any considerable dimensions, durmg 
the present depression ” 

379 We believe that there is room for the develop- 
ment of public works in these provinces. We refer, m 
another part of our report, to the deplorable condition of 
engineers due in the mam to the policy which was 
adopted some 12 years ago m these provmces We would, 
in this connection, particularly, refer to the very valuable 
evidence of Sir William Stampe, which has impressed us a 
great deal, m respect of the gi’id sj^stem, with which he is 
so closely associated. ' According to Sir William Stampe : 

“ The area over winch the scheme functions at present 
compiibes eight districts, iMoradabad, Budaun, and Bijnor east 
of the Ganges, and Saharanpur, Muzallarnagar, Meerut, Buland- 
shalir and Ahgaih to the irest of the Ganges It aflects, at the 
moment, nine districts, winch are perhaps the more prosperous 
districts in the provmce, neaily one-fifth of the province in 
point of the number of districts.” “ Hitherto we thought,” says 
Sir WiUiam, “ that the facihties we weie giving for cheap power 
could only be given from high falls in the Himalayas or waterfalls 
There are 13 waterfalls of which 10 are worth while to be eleotn- 
fied Out of those 10, we have electrified four, and two more are 
bemg ' electrified at the present moment, and Government has 
just approved a scheme of the rest m tiie next foUoiving 4 years, 
so that by 1941 tins scheme vail be fully developed We were 
very much pressed from East Oudh ” 

380. We refram from discussing the technical side 
of this scheme, as it is obviously beyond our scope, but 
we desire to point out that Sir WHham’s scheme has 
certainly provided employment to some people, and will 
provide employment to many more if it is further 
developed. His department em^iloys over 30 officers, 
who started on salaries of Rs 200 rising up to Rs.600, and 
all exceptmg 3 are Indians. The mmimum qualification 
for such officers is that they must have a degree 
of a recognized University in Electrical Engmeermg. 
Apart from these officers of the highest grade, who 
must necessarily be men possessmg higher qualifications, 
the total staff of subordinates, who are not required to 
possess University qualifications, consist of 417. Out 
of these, about 50 come undei the head of subordmates, 
that is to say, people with some education as against 
labourers. Sir "William anticipates that, m the next 
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3 or 4 years, if the scheme expands, the number of 
officers should go up to 45 and that of the subordinates 
to fifty or a hundred and the number of artisans would 
go up to 817. That is, of course, apart from irrigation. 
He IS speakmg purely of the Hydro-electric scheme. 

Sir WiUiam also told us that the Ganges grid and its 
tube-weU system have shown conclusively that sub- 
soil uTigation can be developed over wide areas of grid 
country, where power is available, at isolated points, at 
9 pies per unit (low tension) In April next, he exp)ects 
that 800 tube-wells will be workmg and he has just 
completed the project imder which 1,350 such wells will 
be m operation in the summer of 1937 irrigatmg about 
600,000 acres and protecting 1-| million acres. We are 
further told that over 300 small zamindars have adopted 
electric power installations, within the last 3 years, m 
private capacities, apart from the State tube-wells. 

“ Sir Alexander Gibb’s report also confirms our estimate ” 
says Sir William Stampe, “ that power can be supphed 
to river pumping stations on the Gogra and Gumti at 6 pies 
per unit which enables us to proceed with projects for 
pumping fiom these rwers into short concentrated canal 
systems along the banlc, thereby avoiding the long length of 
unremunerative channels v^'hich -wreck the financial jirospects 
of any major canal system by gravity floiv We are, there- 
fore, proceeding with the three xirojects for pumping from 
the Gogra, Gumti and Kaham livers at a total of about 600 
cusecs I have no hesitation in saying that Sir Alexander Gibb’s 
report (which is based on a jomt inspection by one of his semor 
engineers who came out by aeroplane in February and myself) 
opens up a new vista of prosperity for those iiarts of the 
provmce winch hitherto had no hope of agricultural rebef ” 

381 We have, m particular, referi’ed to Sir William 
Stampers evidence in resjoect of the grid system and the 
expansion of it, on which he apjiears to be so keen, only 
because we thmk that the value of public works as a 
means of economic prosperity and also as a means of 
employment for the highly and the moderately educated 
classes, as also the artisan classes, has already been re- 
cognized by Government. This, no doubt, touches only 
one aspect of the pohcy of pubhc works. Conceivably 
there are other aspects of pubhc works with which the '' 
economic prosperity and the possibility of findmg 
emploj^ment for a fairly large number of young men, 
who may have received education m schools and also at 
the universities, seems to us to be ultimately bound up. 
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382. We are bound to point out what I\Ir. Butler 
-says in regard to the financial aspect of this pohcy of 
pubhc works : 

“ Beneficial results only seem to accrue,” says Mr. Butler, 
“ wheie pubhc works are financed by loan rather than by 
taxation To increase taxation, in times of depression is liable 
to hiiidet fresh enterprise and thus, in the last resort, tends only 
to displace men from private industry to employ them on pubhc 
works "Wliere, however, money, for which there is no outlet 
in private investment, can be borrowed at cheap rates for schemes 
of national development, tue volume and the velocity of monetary 
circulation is increased, and as a consequence the aggregate 
amount of employment tends to expand It is, on this principle, 
that the large national loans laised in Japan, Sweden and the 
Umted States have been justified and appear to have had salut- 
ary effects on the economic position, although they involved 
an unbalanced budget, or more accurately perhaps, at least in 
-the case of Sweden, a budget balanced over a period of years 
instead of annually It is, of course, obvious that such a bold 
departure from the canons of orthodox finance is not feasible in 
all cases It can only be done where the financial situation of 
a country is stioiig enough to lay out — ^that is to say, where it 
can be done ivithout risk of inflation oi without weakening 
national ciedit ” 

He then points out that “ public works aie economicaU3r 
^effective m combatmg depression only when accompanied by 
un expansionist monetary pohcy ” 

While making these observations, he utters a note of 
warning also to the effect that 

“ Expenditure on pubhc works is only one foim of public 
expenditure, and it cannot by itself,” he says “ be expected 
to provide a complete remedy for unemiiloyment, nor is it 
un expedient which can be readily and easily apphed It is 
generally agreed that work should not be undertaken unless 
it IS of real economic value, and a distmction is often rightlj’ 
drawn between work of this kind and meie rehef work 
imtiated simply to create employment, though the repudiation 
of rehef work is sometimes couched in terms, which almost 
suggest that genuine schemes of pubhc development have little 
or no employment value ” 

383. We are aware that some of the views of Mr 
Butler, especially, so far as they relate to the financmg of 
development schemes by loans, run generally counter to 
the orthodox financial canons of Governments m India. 
We are only anxious to point out the line of advance, m 
this direction, which has been adopted m other coun- 
tries, and it may very well be that if, consistently with 
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the needs of these provinces and their resources, a bold 
and courageous pohcy of expansion su]Dported by a long 
term loan is adopted, and carefully thought-out schemes 
of x^ubhc works ahectmg agTicultural and industrial life 
of the country are prepared by experts. Government may 
not only help the economic prosperity of these prov- 
inces but also materially contribute to the solution 
of the problem of unemployment among the educated 
youth of these j)rovmces, but, of course, we express 
this opinion with considerable reserve, as we do not feel 
called upon to discuss the question of finances and tie 
means to be adopted by Governn ent for raising funds, 
nor do we thmk that as a committee, we are in a position, 
upon the materials before ns to offer any considered 
advice. 
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PART V 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Boards of Eimployment 

384. A large number of witnesses, including some 
officials and many educationists and representatives of 
the Chambers of Commerce, have strongly supported the 
creation of some agencj?- for the purpose of helpmg young 
men ni approachmg employment We do not consider 
it necessary to refer to the evidence of those witnesses. 
We have already lefeired to the recommendations 
contamed in the report of the Committee appointed by 
the Government m these provmces m 1927, and shown 
at an earher stage of our rejDort, that very little action 
has been taken upon those recommendations. We have 
also referred, on tins subject, to a note of hir Harrop. It 
IS true that the Education Depaitment issued mstructions 
to the Inspectors of Schools to arrange for meetmgs 
of the heads of mstitutions at each educational centre 
for the pui’iDOse of getting mto touch with employers, 
and for collectmg and dissemmatmg further . infor- 
mation regardmg possibilities of employment, such as, 
openmgs in local busmess. Mr. Harrop has referi’ed to 
the Unemployment Committee of the Headmasters’ 
Association m England, which is supposed to be the 
most efficient of the agencies which have been establish- 
ed there to advise as to the choice of employment and 
work amongst secondary schools As we have rdready 
said, we are not in a position to say that the mstructions, 
issued by the Department have produced any appreciable 
results, or have afforded general satisfaction. 

385. We consider it desirable to draw attention to 
what has been done at the two leading Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge in England At Cambridge, an Ap- 
pomtments Board was established on the 27th Eebruary, 
1902, in the first place for a iieriod of 5 years, havmg been 
jireceded by a non-official body called the Cambridge 
Appointment Association, which did valuable pioneer 
work. The Appointments Board has smce continued 
to act, and we have been furmshed with copies of its 
report during the last 3 or 4 years. We shall only 
refer, here, to the report of the Appointments Board 
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for the year ended 31st December, 1934. The total- 
number of appointments gamed, m the year 1934, was 
625. In addition, technical training in vocations was 
found for 59 men. The appomtments were distributed as 
follows Government Service, 62 ; Educational, 233, of 
which 33 were of a temporary nature , Commerce and 
Industry, 220 ; Professional Clerkships, etc., 10. Under 
Educational, the figure of 233 appomtments compares 
with a figure of 186 of the previous year. The report says r 

“ Almost aU the better loiown pubhc schools have been m 
touch for years past, and the recent extension of schools enquirmg 
has been principally among other secondary schools and insti- 
tutions . As regards Commerce and Industry, the 

figure of 220 compares with a figure of 205 last year. The 
demand for smtable young men, direct from the TJmversity has 
been satisfactory , a laiger number of such candidates could be 
readily placed. The difficulty leported m 1932, of placing older 
men, who have lost, or, for one reason or another, been obhged to 
rehnqmsh appomtments, remains acute ” 

386. We understand from the report that undergra- 
duates almost always register with the Appomtments 
Board, unless they have a clear course to employment. 
The constitution of the Board at Cambridge is as follows : 

(1) The Vice-Chancellor, who is the Chairman ; 

(2) Eive members appointed by the Senate ; 

(3) Members appointed bj?- the several Col- 
leges ; and 

(4) Eighteen co-opted members. 

The aim of the Appointments Board is “to facilitate 
the employment of graduates of the University, m the 
various professions and occupations, for which they am 
fitted by their university trammg.” The idea of the 
Board origmated with certam leadmg members of 
the University and certam prominent men of busmess. 
They believed that even graduates, destmed for those 
positions to which a university education is the traditional 
avenue, required, m many cases, assistance to guide them 
to the particular places they aspired to occupy. But 
they further believed that benefit would accrue to the 
University, as well as to the country at large, if the ^ 
number of occupations, for which a suitable iiniveisity 
course was an appropriate training, could be mcreased. 

It is the duty of the Board to collect and distribute 
information respectmg appomtments, which may be 
appropriately filled by members of the University, and 
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to establish and organize means of commmiication 
between candidates for such appointments and the per- 
sons or bodies makmg the appomtments. Am ong others, 
the appomtments, of which the Board takes special 
cognizance, are those ccnnected with the followmg : 

The Navy, The Aiiny, The Diplomatic and Consular 
Services, The Home, Indian and Colonial Cml Services 
and other public Services m India and the Colonies, 
Educational Work at home and abroad. Law, tloumal- 
ism, Bankmg, Railways, Shippmg and Ship-buildmg, 
Commerce, Technical Industries and Instruction, Engi- 
neermg, Aiclutecture, Agricultuie, and such positions 
as those of Secretary, Actuary Accountant, etc. The 
Board deals also with purely scholastic appomtments, 
such as Assistant Mastershijos m English schools. Eor 
this purpose, it has a special department. It may be 
pomted out that the Board assume no obligation to 
recommend any graduate, on their registers, for any 
particular appointment, unless it is satisfied that he is 
a qualified and suitable candidate. Its recommenda- 
tions are confined to Cambridge men, personally Imown 
to the members or to College authorities, who are m 
relation with the Board The ultimate Imowledge, it 
possesses of the graduates on its registers, gives to its 
recommendations the weight of personal authority, 
without the risk of personal bias. We desire, parti- 
cularly, to draw attention to a statement in the official 
report that : 

“ Pi ogress has been made m promoting the employment 
of graduates, in coimexion with the industiies of the country, 
both in their orgamzmg and scientific departments It has now 
become less necessary to argue the general question of the desir- 
abfiity of a umversity education for those who aie about to 
engage in an active busmess hfe , but it may be desnable to state 
that the Board does not suggest that every giaduate, even among 
those of high academic distinction, is ipso facto qualified for 
immediate employment m mdustrial concerns ” 

387. In their opinion, “ among the body of graduates 
a considerable number are specially adapted alike by 
ability and by education to become organizers of the 
first rank.” We may add, that, ajiart from the reports 
which we have stated, we are mformed by our Chair- 
man that he personally interviewed the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Master of Corpus Christi College of the Cambridge 
University and several other gentlemen connected with 
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the Board, and the impression, created on his mind, was 
that the Board had done very useful work for the 
graduates of the University and that its service? were 
widely appreciated. 

388. Similarly, there is a Committee for Appomt- 
ments at Oxford consisting of (i) the Vice-Chancellor 
(ii) the Proctors, (iii) four persons who are appointed by 
the Hebdomadal Council from among its own members, 

(iv) one person who is appomted by the Curators 
of the University Chest from among their own members, 

(v) one person who may be appomted by each of the 
Colleges, Halls, the New Foundation for Academical 
Study, and the Delegates of St. Catheruie’s Society, 

(vi) not more than fourteen other persons co-opted by 
the Committee There is reason to believe that the 
Committee at Oxford, too, has done much useful work. 
We have carefully considered whether there should 
be, m these provmces, such an Appomtirents Board, 
the mam work of which should be to bring deservmg 
graduates on their register, for particular appoint- 
ment, to the notice of the appointing authorities. We 
are distmctly of the opmion that such a Board is needed 
in these provinces. At the present moment, there is 
no such organized agency to help our young men at the 
Universities, with the result that, verj’^ frequently, they 
have to go from door to door asking for recommendations 
or, to use the expressive Indian word “ sifarish.” Our 
young men, after graduatmg from the imiversities, find 
the whole atmosphere demoralising, and nothmg is more 
disconcerting to a yomig man than to find ^that he has 
been passed over ni favour of another nan who has betn 
selected, not on personal merits, but because he can 
command influence, or on considerations which have 
nothing to do with personal merits or qualifications. The 
present system, under which our young men have to 
v'ork to get employment m Government service, or in 
industries is, in our opinion, calculated to breed dis- 
content and embitterment. We believe the feelmg 
is growing among them that there is no one to look 
after their interests, and naturally, when they are dis- 
appomted, their disappomtment is translated m terms of 
bitterness against Government and society. The moral 
eflect, m our opmion, therefore of appomtmg a real 
and well-organized Appomtments Board will be great 
and there is no reason why such a Board if it is properly 
constituted, should not be able to render some help, at 
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least, to a fairly good number of men. We do not say 
that the recommendations of this Board shall be bmd- 
ing on the various departments of Government, to whom 
•they may send up certam names, but the very estab- 
lishment of this Board will provide, m our opunon, a 
straightforward method of approach to employment, 
which we think is a pressing necessity. 

389. We do not think it necessary, or proper in our 
report, to lay down the constitution of this Board. 
Bearmg m mind, however, that there are five universities 
ni these provmces and such depfrtments as Education, 
Industries and Agriculture, we thmk that the Board 
should consist of the Vice-Chancellors of these Univer- 
sities and certam other representatives, the heads of 
the departments we have mentioned, a certam number 
of mfluential j)iiblic men, who may approach these 
questions, iriespective of considerations of caste and 
creed, and a certain number of busmessmen, European 
and Indian. We do not thmk that it would be desirable 
to have a multiplicity of these Boards for various 
universities. We think one smgle Board should be 
created, and power should be given to it to appomt 
a small Workmg Committee with a proper staff. It 
should be financed partly by the Universities and partly 
by Government. We thmk that if a Board, such as 
we have envisaged, is created, graduates and under- 
graduates will be willing to apply for registration. 
At the present moment, any attempt in this diieetion. 
made by individual universities or colleges, fails to 
receive any response, because the graduates feel that 
there is no seriousness about it, and also because 
such committees do not command any influence. 

390. Similarly, we think that there must be a Board 
for the products of secondary schools, mtermediate 
colleges, vocational schools, medical and agricultural 
schools and industrial schools, and we would suggest 
that this Board should consist of the Director of Public 
Instruction, the Directors of Lrdustries and Agriculture, 
Head Masters, Inspectors of Schools and a certain 
number of non-officials, zamindars and busmess men. 
We do not think it necessary to go into further details. 
This Board should be financed by Government. 

391. Among other duties of these Boards should be 
the duty of keeping regular statistics of graduates and 
undergraduates, of men who are employed and who 
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are out of employment. For this purpose, they will’ 
have to lay down their own definition of employment 
and miemployment, and, probably, they will expect, m 
this respect, some sort of co-ordination between them- 
selves, the Universities and the Education Department 
authorities. 

392. Accordingly, our recommendations are — 

(1) That an Appointments Board, for the 
graduates of all the five Universities, m these prov- 
inces, including the products of such institutions as 
the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, the 
Agricultural Colleges at Cawnpore and Allahabad, 
and the Engineer mg College at Roorkee, should be 
established, more or less modelled on the Appoint- 
ments Board at Cambridge. 

(2) The Appointments Board should consist of 
the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities, certam 
heads of departments, such as Education, Indus- 
tries and Agriculture, and seme public men, and a 
certam number of business men, European and- 
Indian. 

(3) The Umversity Appointments Board should 
be financed partly by Government and partly by 
the Universities. 

(4) Similarly, there should be a Board created 
for the products of secondary schools, mterme- 
diate colleges, vocational schools, medical and 
agricultural schools and industrial schools, and 
this Board should consist of the Director of Pubhc 
Instruction, Directors of Industries and Agricul- 
ture, Head masters. Inspectors of Schools and a 
certam number of non-of&cials, zammdars and 
busmess men. This Board should be financed by 
Government. 

(5) Power should be given to these Boards to 
appomt Workmg Committees. 

(6) We thmk that these Boards should be 
required to keep statistics of employment among 
the graduates of the Universities and the products 
of secondary schools, mtermediate colleges, etc., 
and fiom the souices indicated m no. (1) 
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CHAPTER XJX-A 
Concluding R^kmarks 

393. We have, m this report, discussed at length 
the evidence, which was recorded by us, and the various 
memoranda which wo have been able to secure, from one 
source or another. We have done all tins to draw 
attention to the gravity of the problem That such a 
problem exists few people arc disposed to deny. What 
exactly is the extent of it, and how dangerous its possibi- 
lities may be, if no concerted attempt is made to solve it, 
is not so clearly recognized. We think that the position 
was, if we may I'cspectfully say so, very wcU summed 
up by His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech delivered 
at the Universities Conference of 1934. 

“ Prom the point of view of the students concemod, it is 
heart-rending that many young men, wlio have fought their 
way successfully up the educational ladder and have gamed high 
degiecs and distinctions, often, in spite of man;y obstacles and 
handicaps, aic yet unable to find means cither ol maintaining 
themselves or of serving their fellow men Pxom the point of 
view of the country, it is disastrous that the labours and initiative 
of tlioso young men should bo running to waste. Keen and 
unmeiitcd disappointment, accentuated by irksome inactivity, 
are apt to lead high-spirited ^mung men into d.ingorous and 
unexpected channels I am well aware that umveisities cannot 
by themselves create developments in industry and commerce ; 
in these respects, they are enchained by foices over which they 
have little or no control But it is undoubtedly within the 
province of educational authorities so to adjust the general 
scheme of education that the bent of students and pupils shall 
be turned towards occupations, best suited to their conditions 
and capacities ” 

394. We need scarcely say that we are m the fullest 
agreement with these sentiments. We would only 
venture to point out that what His Excellency has said 
has been recognized also m other countries, where the 
same problem has been taxing the mgenuity and resources 
of Governments. We fear that the cry of “ Umversity 
Education m Hanger ” is a very easy cry to raise, but 
ve earnestly hope that the present position will be dis- 
passionately realized, not only by those who are mterested 
in University .Education, but by the general pubhc 
at large who must be mterested in the future of the youth 
of this country. If we may quote another authority 
of great distinction, Professor Ernest Barker. 
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“ . . a University population — a population largely 

exceeding the optimictn numbei — may produce two bad results. 
It may congest the universities , it may reduce their system of 
instruction to a system of mechamcal mass-production , it may 
lower their standard of examination to the standard of meie 
mechamcal attainment Again, it may tend to produce an unem- 
ployed, or uncongemally and inadequately employed, mtellectual 
proletariat , and an intellectual jiioletariat is the seed-bed of 
revolutionary movements, pohtical and economic ” 

395. It IS not that we desire to restrict University 
education, or to place any kind of obstacles, in the way of 
those, who are lid^ely to benefit by University education. 
It is, because we feel that there is an urgent and pressing 
need for educational leform in these provinces, where 
the ]Droblem of unemploj’^ment has already become very 
ucute. that we have made certam suggestions If we 
may quote a high educational authority m India, Sir 
George Anderson, 

“ though education cannot by itself create oppor- 

tumties of additional employment, the serious degree of unem- 
ployment among the middle classes m India is much accentuated 
by grave defects m our educational system ” 

398. We thmk that the remedy for the evil does not 
lie merely in stiffening university standards or restricting 
■the number of entrants. The true remedy, on the 
educational side, lies, m our opinion, 

{a) m reformmg primary education ; 

(5) m rescuing secondary education from its 
present position, m which it is supposed to serve 
as a bridge to higher education at the umversities, 
and m malmig it independent of university 
education, self-sufdcient, and at the same time, 
more varied in its content ; 

(c) m encouragmg practical research at the 
universities, and m establishing more pomts of 
contact between the universities, on the Science 
side, and mdustries ; 

(d) m makmg professional education, given by 
the muversities or other higher mstitutions, more 
thorough, more efficient, and more up to date ; 

(e) in re-organizmg professions, so as to secure, 
on the one hand, that the number of those jommg 
■these professions, is not far in excess of the pubhc 
demand, and, on the other, to secure a rigorous 

^^enforcement of standards of efficiency and conduct ; 

if) in creating new avenues of emplnymeut. 
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397. Similarly, we tkink that, apart from educational 
reform, which we consider to be of the greatest impor- 
tance, there must be a development of vocational educa- 
tion, on modern lines, by estabhshmg efficient vocational 
schools and givmg them the proper atmosphere, which 
they lack, at present, and helpmg the products of the 
schools m placmg them with mdustries and other emplo- 
yers of skilled labour. So also, there is the need for the 
development of agriculture and mdustries on modern 
Imes, and thus providing employment to framed young 
men, provided, our landed proprietors, industrialists and 
businessmen take or are persuaded to take mterest m 
them We do not thinl?: that there can be one smgle 
remedy winch can solve the question of unemployment, 
or that the problem of unemployment can be solved 
immediately, but we do thmk that, if it is attacked sys- 
tematically on a well-conceived plan, with the resources 
available to Government, a great deal of rehef can be 
given to the unemployed among the educated men, 
while, if Government are prepared to spend more money 
on the development of the resources of the country, 
on reorganizmg the entire system of education and. 
encouraging and fostermg a true spirit of industriahza- 
tion, a great deal more may be done. 

398. In conclusion, we would hir e to place on record 
our appreciation of the services of ]\Ir. Sohan Lai 
Srivastava, m.a., b sc., p.c s., the secretary of our Com- 
mittee, who has duruig the last one year, been workmg 
assiduously m the collection of material, and who has 
generally been of great assistance to us. We would also 
like to place on record our appreciation of the small staff 
which was placed at our disposal, and which had to work 
very hard, considermg the amount of material which 
it had to handle and to put in order for us. 
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CHAPTER XIX-B 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

399. We give below a summary of our maiu con- 
clusions and recommendations to be found in the body 

♦ 

of the Report 

INTRODUCTORY 

Unemployment statistics, relating to educated young 
men, shonLd be mamtamed by Government, the Univer- 
sities, the Education Department, and other Depart- 
ments and Local Boards, more or less on the Imes 
mdicated in the Introduction to this report. 


CHAPTER III 

[A) Civil Engineeis 

Unemployment amongst Civd Engineers has mcreased 
since the stoppage of recruitment to the Buildmgs and 
Roads Branch and has become much more aute smce 
the stoppage of recruitment m the Irrigation Branch 
consequent on the financial depression smce 1931 It 
IS recommended — 

(1) that the policy adopted in connection with 
Buddings and Roads in 1922 should be reconsidered 
and revised to secure adequate supervision of all 
Government buddmgs and roads ; 

(2) that stringent rules and regulations should 
be laid down to make it compulsory for Municipal 
and District Boards to have quahfied engmeers and 
overseers to maintain the roads and buddmgs 
under their control m efficient condition j 

(3) that in order to secure rehabdity and effi- 
ciency of execution of contract work it should be 
ruled that A and B class, contractors must have 
quahfied engmeers as employees or partners and . 
all C class contractors should similarly have over- 
seers as partners or employees ; 

(4) that to secure compliance with these recom- 
mendations the existmg laws and rules may be 
amended, if necessary. 
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(B) Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 

Some arrangements shonld be made for affording 
•opportunities to Mechanical and Electrical Engmeermg 
Students for receiving practical trammg. For instance 
-while placmg Government orders with firms it may be 
stipulated that subject to other terms and prices being 
the same, preference will be given to firms that will 
afford facilities for practical training of Indian engineers 
recommended by Government. 

{G) Gmduates in Mining and Metallurgy 

(1) The students tramed at the Engmeermg College, 
Eenares, have, hitherto, generally, been successful m 
securing employment somewhere or other m India. 

(2) There is scope, both in British India and in the 
Indian states, particularly m those where there are 
mines, for the employment of men, tramed in Mimng 
and Metallurgy, but unfortunately young men belonging 
to the United Provinces have hitherto been slow m avad- 
mg themselves of the educational facihties offered by 
that University. 

(3) It IS necessary that some wellthought-out system 
for imparting such practical training to civil, mechanical 
and electrical engineers should be provided, and this 
may necessitate some consultation with, and co-opera- 
tion on the part of some departments of the Government, 
factories and big industries, m these provinces, and 
possibly outside The prej)aration of such a scheme 
should be left to expeits Steps may also be taken to 
prepare a scheme to complete the practical side of the 
education of mechanical and electrical engineers so that 
they be fit for immediate employment by the Govern- 
ment and industrial concerns. 

(D) Chemists 

While graduates m Chemistry succeed more than 
others m getting employment, they are not always fairly 
treated by their employers The employers not unoften 
break their contracts with their employees The 
remedy for these tramed scientific employees is to organise 
themselves to enable them to deal effectively with 
“Unsatisfactory and unsympathetic employers. 

{E) Products of the Technological Institute 

No recommendations regarding the products of the 
Technological Institute can be made, as the percentage of 
employment among them is high and very satisfactory. 
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(F) Baclielois of Commerce 

(1) The B. Com.s of the Allahabad and Lucknow 
Universities have been particularly fortunate but this 
good luck has not attended the careers of those who 
have taken degrees m Commerce from the other prov- 
incial universities The utility of the B. Com.s is con- 
siderably discomited partly because of prejudice among 
Indian businessmen and partly because — and it seems 
to be true — that then? education is almost theoretical 
and does not fit in with what is required by commercial 
houses or business offices. 

(2) All universities, which provide for instruction in 
the Bachelor of Commerce course, should make arrange- 
ments for some practical traming being given to their 
B. Com. students, in consultation with the possible 
employers of such men, so that they may have some 
idea of work done in commercial houses or those depart- 
ments of Government, where there may be scope for 
their employment. 

(G) Medicine 

(1) There is a considerable amomit of unemployment 
prevaihng in the medical profession in these provinces 
due to the tendency of the medical practitioners to 
congregate in big xowns and cities where the remxmera- 
tion is higher than m the rural areas though precise 
figures are not available. 

(2) The system of medical rehef in hospitals, main- 
tained by Government or district boards or municipal 
boards, requires re-orgamzation and the strengthening 
of the staffs employed. 

(3) It is necessary that medical men should be 
persuaded to settle down in rural areas in larger numbers 
and for this purpose, it is necessary to subsidize them 
on a more generous scale than has hitherto been done. 

(4) Investigation should be made mto the efficacy 
of the indigenous drugs according to the modern 
methods, and after the recogmtion of such medicines 
by the medical profession and them standardization, 
industries for the manufacture of such and other drugs 
should be started, and, if necessary, subsidized at the 
initial stages. If this is done, it should provide employ- 
ment for a sufficiently large number of quahfied 
medical men. 
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(5) There is room for the complaint that the system 
under which a single man is appomted to treat patients, 
for all sorts of diseases, cannot he treated as a very 
modern or an up-to-date system. The attachment of 
private practitioners to hospitals, mamtamed by Govern- 
ment or local boards, should be encouraged so as to 
give the private practitioners a chance of becommg 
more efficient. 


{H) Public Health 

(1) This Department can provide scope for the em- 
ployment of a fairly laige number of educated men ; 

(2) Posts of assistant supermtendents of vaccmation, 
which have, hitherto, been given to men who are 
not even Matriculates, should in future be given to 
men who possess some medical or scientific knowledge. 

(3) The number of medical officers employed in 
municipahties admits of an increase, and such mum- 
cipahties as have not got medical officers of health 
of their own should be asked to employ qualified men. 

(4) New schemes of sanitary improvement, both in 
the towns and the villages, should be taken in hand, 
and quahfied medical men, possessing some diploma or 
degree in Pubhc Health, should be employed by district 
boards. 

(5) That more adequate provision should be made 
for medical mspection and tieatment of school-going 
cluldren in the provmce and for that purpose the strength 
of the medical staff should be mcreased, 

(6) If the district boards have not got sufficient funds 
to employ qualified medical officers, they should be 
helped, as far as possible, by Government with financial 
assistance, unless, by a re-arrangement of their budget, 
or by fresh taxation specially for this purpose, it is 
possible for the district boards to find the necessary 
funds. 


{I) Suhsidiaiy Blanches of Medicine. 

(1) Pharmacy 

(1) The system which has been in vogue in these 
provinces since January, 1928 for the training of 
compounders, appears to be wholly inadequate, and 
falls short of the standards suggested in Colonel Chopra’s 
report. 


16 
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(2) Provision should be made for the training of men 
in Pharmacy, and the necessary quahfications should 
be prescribed by the rules and regulations, for those, who 
may seek such education, and after an examination, 
held by a duly constituted authority, the successful 
candidates should be granted a diploma. 

(3) In future, Government should employ exclusively, 
m their hospitals and dispensaries, such qualified men as 
Pharmacists. 

(4) Suitable legislation should be passed, organizing 
this profession, providing for education, examination, and 
the gTant of diploma, and penalising the employment 
by j)rivate agencies of unquahfied'men. 

(2) Dentistry 

A School of Dentistry should be established at King 
George’s Medical College, Lucknow, and suitable 
legislation, modelled on the Enghsh Act of 1921, should 
be passed, prohibiting in future the practice of dentistry 
by persons, other than those on the Dentists’ register 
kept by the Dental Board of these provmces to be created 
by that Act. 

(J) Law 

The legal profession in these provmces, is far too 
crowded, with the consequence that there is a gieat deal 
of unemployment m it. It is, and ought to be, a very 
honourable profession ; but it has lo«t a great deal of 
prestige and position m these provmces, and, unless 
some measures are taken to re-organize the profession, 
we are afraid that, m a few years’ time, the conditions 
of the profession will be even worse. 

(1) Lawyers practismg in these provmces should be 
divided, at their option, into two classes, viz. : 

{a) those, who will restrict themselves, exclusive- 
ly, to the proper function of a counsel, that is to 
say, who will appear, m Courts of Law, to examuie 
witnesses, to argue cases, and to do all other work 
which properly falls withm the province of a 
counsel ; 

(&) those, who will apply themselves, exclusively, 
to the dra'ftmg of legal documents, and domg all 
suck other acts, as may be necessary for the com- 
pletion of a legal transaction, or the progTess of a 
lawsuit or a legal proceeding m a Court of Law. 
In theu case, partnerships should not only be 
allowed but encouraged. 
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(2) Amembor of on© class should not be allowed 
to encroach upon the piovince of the other, though it 
should be open to a member, who merely “ acts ”, to 
consult a peison performmg the function of a counseL 

(3) Arrangements should be made, by the uni- 
versities and the Bai Councils, for givmg Irammg, to law 
students at the various umversdies in conveyancing, 
drafting and ]3leadmgs. 

(4) Legislation should be passed, m order to guaid 
against the evils icsultmg from the employment of un- 
qualified dra,ftsman, and also to jirotect tiamecl lawyers 
doing the work of draftsmanship. It is necessary 
that there should be some legislation, providing that 
no petition or application by a litigant, which he intends 
to present to a court of law, shall be dravui up, for him, 
by anyone, except a qualified lawyer ; and, further, that 
a compulsorily registrable document shall not be received 
for registration by the Registration Department, unless, 
on the face of it, it bears tho certificate of a qualified 
lawyer that it has been drafted by hmi on insti actions 
received from tho executant, an exception being piovided 
111 the case of a testamentary document, which a person 
vTites in his ovm hand, or where such a document is 
VTitten for him and at Ins mstance by any person ether 
than a qualified lawyer, under circumstances in which it 
could not be vTitten or drawn up by a qualified lawyer 
or draftsman. 

(5) While a student may attend the chambers 
of a practismg laivyor during the course of his studies, 
or even after takmg his law degree, if that is considered 
to be necessary, the old ride which requmed, m the 
case of a vakil, that he should have put m some years 
of practice in a district court, before he ajiplied for per- 
mission to practise at the High Court, should be restored. 

(6) A senior bar should be created and there 
should be tho institution of Kmg’s Counsel which 
prevails not oiily-in Self-Governing Dominions, but also 
in some of the Crown colonies, provided, of course, that 
those who shall accept the higher status shall also 
accept all the obligations, which are accepted by ICmg’s 

^ Comisel m England. 

Legal Education 

(1)(^) The subject of legal education at the umversities 
must receive greater attention than it has hitherto 
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done, provision being made for adequate instruction, 
in subjects, winch have hitherto not received due- 
attention. 

(n) A Council of Legal education should be created con- 
sistmg of the representatives of : — 

(i) the teachers of Law and Civics ; 

(ii) some emment lawyers whose function must 
be to promote higher legal education ; 

(m) some judges. 

(2) The course of study for a Law degree should 
not be of less than three years. 

(3) There must be liaison established between 
the Faculty of Law and the Bar Council, and the work, 
of teachmg should be divided between the two. 

(4) A larger number of teachers, more adequately 
paid than they are at present, should be employed for 
legal education. 

(5) Concerted action must be taken, by all the uni- 
versities m these provmces. 

(6) If the lengthenmg of the course of study should 
affect the candidates for judicial service adversely, in 
respect of the age qualification, the rules should accord- 
ingly be changed. 

{K) Other Professions 

(1) There is great need for creating and developing 
some new professions, so as to provide new caieers for 
our young men. 

(2) Apart from such professions as Pharmacy and 
Dentistry, iirofessions such as Accountancy, Architec- 
ture, Libiarianship, Insurance work. Secretarial work, 
and Journalism, can be, and should be created m these 
provinces. Instruction m Accountancy, and Insurance 
work, and Secretarial work, should Ibe provided for 
by the universities, along with, or m addition to, the 
course prescribed for the B.Com. Exammation. They 
should mstitute separate diplomas in all these subjects.. 
Possibly, some of the subjects could be taught, at an. 
earlier stage, m the secondary schools or the Intermediate » 
Colleges. 

(3) The universities should arrange for a course of 
instruction in Journalism and Librarianship and should 
institute diplomas in these subjects. 
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(4) The very meagre mstruction in Architecture now 
^ven at Roorkee should be expanded into a separate 
Diploma class m Architecture, branchmg ofi from the 
mam Civil Engmeermg class after the first year, because 
the subject of Arclntecture has considerable kinship 
with the subject of Civil Engmeermg for which the 
Roorkee College is the best mstitution m this country. 


CHAPTER IV 

Government service 

(1) There are certain departments, which are admit- 
tedly overworked, and there are certain others, such as 
the United Provinces Service of Engineers, class (ii), 
Irrigation, Hydro-electric Branch, which are waiting 
tor development. 

(2) There are other departments, such as Public 
Health, which are said to be overworked and there are 
oertam other departments like Medical, m which recruit- 
ment, though, not wholly stopped, has been restricted. 
Apart from the fact that such restriction has caused 
unemployment, it has also affected the efficiency of 
these departments. 

(3) A considerable amount of unemployment must 
be attributed to the retrenchment, of about 2,000 to 
3,000 employees, m the Settlement Department. 

(4) The United Provinces Civil Judicial Service 
appears to be particularly overworked, and m the interest 
of efficiency, and to avoid delays in disposing of judicial 
work, the strength of the cadre of the judicial service, 
and the staffs of civil courts, should be mcreased. 

(6) It IS impossible to make any definite recommen- 
dation, as to the restoration of posts m- certain depart- 
ments, or the number of new posts to be added, as 
iihis IS a matter for separate departmental inquiries ; 
I)ut 

(a) Government should take m hand, either 
directly, or through small departmental committees, 
the question of restoration of posts, which have 
been retrenched, or the addition of such posts 
as may be necessary, having regard to the nature 
of work in each department, and the arrears that 
there may be in it. Probably, such restoration 
■could not take place, all at once, but there must 
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be a graduated scheme of restoration, and plans; 
for such development should be prepaied by the 
departments concerned. 

(b) Except in regard to those appointments, for- 
which university education is necessary or useful. 
Government must prescribe their own standards 
for subordmate services and recruit new men, 
either through comjietitivc exammation, or by 
selection, according to the needs of each depart- 
ment. 

(c) In regard to the subordmate services, which 
attract by far the largest number of young 
men, the age-limit for entrance should be reduced. 
This will prevent a great deal of wastage at the 
universities, by enabling young men, after the 
completion of their secondary school education, 
to enter life, without the necessity of possessmg^ 
university degrees. 

(d) The Public Service Commission, which has- 
been recommended under the new ccnsitution 
for the provmces, should be created at an early 
date, and in futuie, the conduct of competitive 
exammations, find generally, the recruitment of 
candidates for such appointments, should be jilaced 
m the hands of the Public Service Commission. 

(e) There must be a Local Self-Government 
service cieated, and apiiointments, which are at 
the present moment made by municipal and 
district boards, and m regard to which there is 
veiy unhealthy canvassmg, should, m future, be 
filled up out of a waitmg list of candidates, mam- 
tamed by the Ministry of Local Self-Government. 
When a board, municipal or district, desires to fill 
up a. certain appointment, it must apply to the 
Ministry concerned, and the Mmistry concerned 
may, in the case of each aj)pointment, suggest 
three names, out of which the board may select - 
any. Pules and regulations with regard to such 
service, emoluments, security of tenure, promo- 
tions, etc , should be framed, and in the event of 
dismissal, a member of such service should have 
a right of appeal to the Ministry of Self-Gov- 
ernment, or to the Pubhc Service Commission. 

(/) The rules, regarding the age of retuementJ^- 
should be rigorously enforced, and with a view 
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to give a fair chance to young mto, no exten- 
sion should be g'rantedj to any public servant, 
after he has completed the 65th year of his 
age. 

(gr) Men, who have retired from Government 
service, should not be employed by local bodies^ 
if and when, young mcxi possesSmg the necessary 
qualifications are available for such appomtments. 

CHAPTER V 

Agricultubb 

A — Agricultuial institutes and their products 

(1) There is appreciable miemployment among the 
students who have received training at the Agticul- 
tural College, Cawnpore, and such men do not appear 
to have been employed, in any appreciable numbets, by 
big zamindars, in these provinces. 

(2) There is justification for the complaint that the 
education, which is given to the students of the 
Agricultural College and also at the agricultural 
schools, IS more theoretical than practical. Steps 
should be taken to provide for some practical training 
to students receivmg training in agricultural institutes, 
and where it is possible, they should be attached, 
for a certam period of iame, to Government farms, 
or to other farms or zamindaris, to enable them 
to acquire some practical knowledge of the workmg 
of agricultural operations and the institution of zamin- 
dan. At the end of the practical training such students 
should receive a certificate of their fitness as practical 
farmers from some competent authority which may be 
prescribed by the Ministry of Agriculture 

(3) It IS desirable that graduates and the diploma 
holders of the Government colleges and schools should 
be encouiaged to follow scientific farmmg withm the 
provmces as a means of earmng their livmg and recruit- 
ment for Government service m the depaitment should 
be made from among those graduates and diploma 
holders who have done practical farmmg for a certam 
number of years In the case of such men, the rules 
relatmg to age for recrmtment should be amended 
accordmgly. Further, it is necessary to strengthen the 
Government Agricultm’al Department by the addition 
on its staff of scientifically tramed farmers with prac- 
tical experience. 
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B — Agriculture as a profession 

(!) It IS extremely doubtful whether the schemes 
of colonization, which have been taken in hand, 
wiU make any appeal to that section of the educated 
classes, which has no coimection Avith land, though, 
it IS likely that such schemes may be helpful in 
removmg unemployment, m the case of those among 
the educated classes, who belong to the agricultural 
commumty, or who have comiections with village 
life, or who have imbibed, in their early life, some 
agricultural tradition. 

(2) It is very doubtful as to whether subsidiary 
industries, such as fruit-grovung, dairy-farmmg, market 
gardenmg, floriculture, sericulture, poultr 3 ^-farmmg, 
cannmg, pisciculture, spmmng and weaving, carpet^- 
makmg, clay-modeUmg, rope-making, pottery, cattle- 
breedmg wdl attract a large number of our educated 
men, unless they are adequately trained and financed, 
or subsidized for such mdustries, though several of 
these mdustries can be and should be developed with 
advantage to the country. 

(3) The ' development of dair 3 ’--farming is a possible 
avenue of progress, provided, the law relating to the 
adulteration of food-supphes, is stiffened, and an adequate 
knowledge of the subject and funds are available, and the 
pubhc are prepared to pay for unadulterated milk and 
milk products. 

(4) There is scope for the emplo 3 rment of educated 
men as farm managers and as estate managers, provided 
proper trammg is given to young men, and arrangements 
are made, for givmg them opportunities to acquire 
practical knowledge of these subjects. In this matter, 
it is necessary that the pomt of view of the big zamm- 
dars should also undergo a change. 

(5) The Provincial Government should jpress the 
Central Government to take steps to inaugurate some 
policy which will raise the price level of agricultural 
products in the country. {Vide Mf. T. Gavm Jones’ 
note on page 261 of this report which is commended to 
the careful consideration of the Government.) 
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CHAPTER VI 

Industries 

(1) To supplement tlie result of the industiial survey 
made m the years 1921-22 and m view of the altered 
situation, a detailed mdustrial and economic survey of 
these provinces should be made, with a view to find out 
what mdustries, big or small, can be developed. 

(2) Industrial research workshops should be estab- 
hshed, and, if possible, they should be located at different 
university centres, where there are good science labora- 
tories, or at important mdustrial centres. 

(3) The grid system under the control of Su’ William 
Stampe, which has already found employment for a 
number of educated men, should be further developed, 
and cheap electricity should be supphedfor the develop- 
ment of big industries, and also for such cottage 
industries as can be run more effectively and cheaply 
by the use of power. 

(4) So far as small mdustries in these provinces 
are concerned, a special officer should be deputed to 
Bengal, to study the working of the Bengal scheme 
referred to m our report ; and, sub3ect to adaptations 
to local needs and conditions, a scheme for helpmg 
educated young men in starting small mdustries should 
be prepared, and a beginning should be made, in this 
respect, in certain centres, in these provinces. Not only 
ahould the young men adopting such careers be subsi- 
dized, under rules framed by the local Government, but 
they should also be helped by expert advice. 

(5) Bor the proper organization and development 
of small industries. Government should take steps to 
eollect authoritative information in regard to the 
running of small mdustries m Japan and m European 
countries. 

(6) The recommendations of the Industries Re- 
organization Committee, m regard to sugar and oil, 
deserve support and the claims of textile and leather 
mdustries may also be pressed, but if Government are 
called upon, by private capitahsts, to give them any 
assistance in this matter, it must be on the distmct 
understandmg that they will employ a certam number 
of quahfied educated men for technical work in their 
concerns, irrespective of any considerations of caste or 
creed. 
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(7) The glass industry is an industry, in which these- 
provinces are most vitally interested, and, therefore, the- 
decision of the Government, refusing to accept the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board, for the protection 
of glass industry, should be revised If the glass- 
industry receives any assistance from the Government, 
Government should demand, from those interested m it,, 
that they shall employ a certain number of qualified 
educated young men, belonging to these provinces, in 
their concerns. So far as the recommendations of the- 
Industries • Re-orgamzation Committee include the 
development of glass industry, they also deserve suppoiii.. 

(8) The recommendations of the Industries Re-organi- 
zation Committee that special attention should be paid 
to the marketmg of the products of cottage uidustriahsts, 
giving them expert advice, and carrying on experimental 
research work, should be given effect to. 

(9) Steps should be taken — 

{a) to brmg quahfied educated men mto touclr 
with commercial houses for employment ; and 

(5) to foster and encourage the organization of 
co-operative stores, wherever possible, employmg 
educated men who have received proper trainmg 
in salesmanship, etc. 

(10) Particularly, the recommendation of the Indus- 
trial ilnance Committee that the mmor industries and 
many of the cottage mdustries in the United Provmces 
require some better form of organization than that prov- 
ided bj^ the Arts and Crafts Emporium, to link the pur- 
chaser wuth the manufacturer, to improve the quahty of 
v'ork produced by artisans, to help them financially and 
to obtain for them more remunerative prices, is supported. 

Eor all these purposes, an mstitution working on joint 
stock Imes bearmg the title of the United Provmces 
Fmancmg and Marketing Company, Limited, should be 
established at an early date. Such a company, by itself, 
should secure employment to a certain number of edu- 
cated men, and if the work of marketing is developed, it 
may provide employment to a number of trained men. 

(11) It IS essential to the development of mdus- 
tries that the present system of the adjustment of 
Railway goods freight rates should be considered by a 
competent committee appointed to examine mto idIiO 
mcidence of railway freight charges on the mdustries 
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of the country with a view to the encouragement and 
development of industries and the mternal trade of the 
country, and if found advisable to appomt a permanent 
railway freight tribunal to fix railway freight througli 
out India m the mterest of all concerned. 

(12) {a) The Industries Department should possess a 
larger number of experts for technical advice on such 
mdustries, major or cottage, as may be developed ; and 
the Head of the Department should be a practically 
trained mdustriahst. 

(6) The department should have a separate and 
well- organized inteUigence and pubhcity branch, which 
should furnish necesary information to industriahsts and 
persons interested m mdustrial careers, by pubhshmg 
leaflets or pamphlets on various mdustries, and givmg 
the necessary mformation in regard to each one of 
them. 


CHAPTER IX 

Techitical, industrial and vocational education 

(1) There is a great and growing demand for the 
expansion of industrial and vocational education m these 
lorovmces. 

(2) The following recommendations of the Kharegat 
Committee are supported — 

{a) that there must be adequate facilities for 
industrial trammg , 

(6) that, in addition to fully staffed and well- 
equipped central schools and commercial extension 
couises, ariangements should be made, for giving an 
industrial bias to the trammg, imparted at geneial 
educational schools , 

(c) that arrangements should be made with firms, 
factories and master- craftsmen , for takmg students as 
apprentices, suitable fees being paid to them for the 
purpose ; 

{d) that elementaiy mdustrial schools lor boys,, 
and tuitmual classes* foi artisans, should be main- 
tained. 

(3) The right course to follow would not be to dimmish 
the existmg facihties for technical education but to- 
reorganize and remodel them so as to make them more 
efficient. 
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(4) It is not enough to establish new industrial or 
vocational schools, or to re-model or rc-organize the 
existmg ones, without, at the same time, creating an 
agency for placmg the products of these technical schools, 
and for establishing them in new careers. Without this, 
the multiplication of the industrially and vocationally 
trained young men, who cannot settle down m life, 
may a,ccentuate the problem of unemployment, and may 
create fresh difficulties both for Government and society. 

(5) Regional vocational guidance authorities, con- 
sistmg of teachers and representatives of other mterests, 
such as commerce and industry, should be created, by the 
Ministry of Industries in these pro vm ces. The vocational 
guidance authorities should not only take an mterest 
in vocational education, but should also be under an 
obligation to establish contacts with educational 
mstitutions and actual mdustries of the locality or the 
neighbourhood and to help the pioducts of such schools 
111 securmg emplojunent in such industries. 

(6) Wliere there exists a large and well-dejSned in- 
dustrial or commercial area, within the temtorj’- of a 
district or a grouii of districts, regional committees, to 
look after the educational mterests of that area and 
to help qualified young men, should be created. 

(7) The importance and necessity of developmg 
apjirenticeship in industries and crafts should be 
emphasised. This will only revive a very old tradition 
m Indian mdustries and crafts. 

(8) Government should undertake, through the Indus- 
tries Department, or any other department, the publica- 
tion of pamphlets, regarding the careers, more or less on 
the models of the pamphlets issued by the Board of 
Education or the Ministry of Labour in England. 


GH LIFTER X 

Advice to parents and boys as to careers 

(1) Some steps should be taken to afford advice to 
parents, in regard to the intellectual capacity of their 
boys and their suitability for certam careers. 

(2) Head masters assisted by other teachers m these 
provinces, should be asked to carefully watch the intel- 
lectual capacity of the boys, from the very start of their 
school education. 
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(3) If there are no psycho -teclmical experts available 
among the head masters or school masters, who have 
made a study of modern psychological methods, m the 
field of educational and vocational guidance, then one 
or two experts should be engaged, for a temporary period, 
from England, who would give the necessary trainmg 
to our school masters, or, m the alternative, two or 
three school masters from India should be deputed 
to England, or other foreign countries, for' the study 
of these methods, so that, on their return, they may 
help m the development of those methods m these 
provmces. 

(4) Arrangement should be made for the study of 
and research m Experimental and Educational Psycho- 
logy in the various umversities. 


CHAPTER XII 

Otjr recommendations as to education generally 

{a) Pnma'ty education 

(1) While it should be the aim of primary education 
to remove illiteracy, it should also be its principal aim 
to qualify boys, to become better agricidturists and 
more useful members of village communities. Primary 
education, as it is given at present, is ineffective, partly 
because it does not lay sufficient emphasis upon lural 
and agricultural needs, and partly because the age-limit 
is too low. 

(2) Primary education should be brought more mto 
line with rural needs and agricultural conditions, and 
euable boys, readmg at primary schools, to become more 
efficient members of the agricultural community. 

(3) The age-limit, for the purpose of primary educa- 
tion, should be raised to 12 or 13 and every child should 
remam at school for at least six years. If this is done, 
primary education will not only become more efficient, 
but also j5nd employment for a number of teachers. 

(4) We strongly recommend that the compulsory 
primary education be extended all over the provmce 
as m our opimon without it economic prosperity cannot 
be built up. In this connection for the spread of primary 
and adult education it is worthwhile considermg how 
far the agency of broadcastmg can be called m aid. 
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(b) Secondary education 

(1) The underlying policy of the resolution of the 
Xocal Government, in regard to the secondary education, 
dated the 8th August, 1934, is sound, and the High 
School Exammation should have two lands of certifi- 
cates — one certifying completion of the course of 
secondary education and qualifying for admission to 
industrial, commercial and agricultural schools, and the 
other quahfying for admission to Arts and Science 
mtermediate colleges. 

(2) The Intermediate course, * if the High School 
course is curtailed hj^^ one year, should be extended to 
three years, and should be of four parallel types : (1) In- 
dustrial, (2) Commercial, (3) Agricultural and (4) Aids 
and Science. 

(3) Secondary schools should provide much more 
diversified courses of study, care being taken to give 
more practical than theoretical education to the boys. 

(4) The industrial courses m secondary schools 
should aim at giving technical traimng, of general cha- 
racter, designed to develop skill of hand and eye and 
cultivate i)ractical aptitudes, so as to piedispose them 
towards mdustrial hfe. 

(5) Proper agencies should be created, for advismg 
boys as to their careers. 

(c) University education 

(1) The number of students seekmg admission into 
the universities has increased appreciably. 

(2) Ho arbitrary hmit for the admission of students 
into the universities should be prescribed, m view of the 
recommendations of {a) secondary education, (&) tech- 
nical and vocational education and (c) reduction of age- 
hmit for the appomtment to subordinate Government 
service, etc., which will have the effect of automatically 
reducing the number of students at the universities. 

(3) While no arbitrary hmit to admission of stu- 
-dents should be prescribed, there should be greater 
strictness exercised m the matter of admission. The 
universities should be under no obhgation to take in 
men, who have passed their Interme£ate Examination, 
or School Leaving Exammation, in third class, except in 
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Tare instances, when the Admission Committee is satisfied 
“that the student has taken the third class, due to illness, 
•or some other satisfactory reason, hut is hkely to do 
-well at the university. 

(4) While education in what are called humanities 
:shoidd not be discouraged, greater stress should be laid 
on scientific and vocational education. 

(5) So far as research work conducted at the 
•universities is concerned, umversities should study 
"the need of mdustries, and encourage such research, in 
particular, as may be of practical use to the industries. 

(6) There should be some system of co-ordination 
Tbetween different universities so as to secure the uni- 
ibrmity of standards and prevent unhealthy com- 
petition. 

(7) Steps should be taken to estabhsh contacts be- 
tween the science department of the various universities 
and industnahsts and businessmen, and such departments 
of the umversities should devote themselves, not solely, 
or exclusively, to higher academic research in abstract 
branches of scientific knowledge, but also undertake re- 
search, which may prove to be helpful to the industries, 
or to the economic development of the country. If, 
for this purpose, it is necessary to give more funds to 
the science departments of the universities, such funds 
should be given to them. 

(8) An advisory committee should be constituted to 
advise the Mmistry of Education, in regard to the grants 
that are to be made to the universities for research 
work, and that on such advisory committee, not only 
the -umversities, but also business, trade, mdustry and 
agriculture, should be represented. This may, ultimately, 
lead to the establishment of a Council of Research. 

(9) The problem of Indian students in England re- 
•quires careful consideration, and both Government and 
Indian parents should exercise greater discrimination, 
in sending young men to foreign countries, merely for 
academic education ; while those, who are hkely to 
benefit by education at Oxford or Cambridge or other 
Rritish or foreign umversities, or who go there with 
the ob3ect of carrymg on post-graduate research work, 
.should certainly receive every encouragement. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Boards op Employment 

(1) An Appointments Board for the gi’aduates of 
all the five universities, in these provinces, includiiig the 
products of such institutions as the Harcourt Butlei 
Technological Institute, the Agricultural Colleges at 
Allahabad and Cawnpore, and the Engineering College at 
Roorkee, should be established, more or less modelled 
on the Appomtments Board at Cambridge. 

(2) The Appomtments Board should consist of the 
vice-chancellors of the umversities, certain heads of 
departments, such as, education, industries and agri- 
culture, and some puhhc men, and a certain number of 
husmess men, European and Indian. 

(3) Power should be given to this Board to appoint 
a working committee. 

(4) This Board should be financed partly by Govern- 
ment and partly by the universities. 

(5) Similarly, there should he a Board created, for 
the pioducts of secondar5’- schools, intermediate collegeSy 
vocational schools, medical and agricultural schools 
and industrial schools, and this Board should consist of 
the Director of Public Instruction, Directors of Indus- 
tries and Agriculture, head masters, inspectors of schools^ 
and a certam number of non-ofBcials, zammdars, and 
busmessmen. This Board should he financed by 
Government. 

(6) These Boards should he required to coUect 
statistics of employment, among the graduates, of the- 
universities, and the products of secondary schools, and 
intermediate colleges etc., and from the sources indica- 
ted 111 no. (1). 

TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, 

Chan man ^ 
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TARA CHAND. 

SOHAN LAL SRIVASTAVA, 

Secretary. 
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Personal rote by the Chairman 

With the permission of my colleagues, I would like 
to take this opportunity, of expressmg my deep sense of 
obligation, to a number of gentlemen, who gave me very 
valuable service and assistance, duimg my recent visit to 
England, where within the limited space of time at 
my disposal, I was anxious to know somethmg of the 
problem of unemployment generally, and particulail}?' 
among the educated classes. The Vice-Chancellor of the- 
Cambridge University and the Secretary of the Appomt- 
ments Board, Mr. Em den of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
and Mr. Peters of the Appointmerts Committee at 
Oxford gave me material which I found to be very use- 
ful. JAeel particularly grateful to Sir Philip Hartog for 
advising me to see Mr. E M Rich, i c.Gi., B.sc , 
v^Emid ), Educational Ofi&cer, of the London County 
Council, and Dr. C. S. Mj^-ers of the National Institute of 
/ Industrial Psychology, who sent me a note and some 
/ other literature which I have found very useful. Mr. 
Rich on beuig appiroached gave me every facility for 
visitmg schools, junior, central, secondary, voca-tioiial 
and mdustrial, and deputed two officers, Mr. L. Brooks, 
Divisional Inspector, and Mr J H Currie, Insjoector of 
Technical Education, and at a later stage, Mr. Lowndes, 
of the Home Civil Service, to take me round, to a number 
of schools, and to enable me to discuss things with 
head masters, head mistresses, and to talk to the 
boys and girls there. I confess, it was a revealmg 
experience to me. I then had some idea how justified 
was the v/orldv.ide reputation, of the London County 
Council, for educational and social woik, but more than 
that, how ready they, and their officers, always are, tc 
give assistance, to those, who approach them for it I 
desire to express my personal obligation to Mr. Rich and 
to the three gentlemen mentioned above and Di Myers. 
Mr Rich also invited me to visit an educational exhibi- 
tion, v/hich was held, at the London County Comicil, 
and, there, I was very pleased to see a 3mung Indian 
student, who bad boon sent by the Madras Gkiveinment, 
to study the a.rt of punting. He seemed to have 
adjusted himself to the ciicumstances remarkably well, 
and some of those, under whom he w'as woikuig, spoke to 
me highly of his capacity and ajititude. I wish we could 
systematically airange to send some of our young men, for 
framing in some of the useful arts and mdustries, but that 
requires orgamzation and funds. I would like also to 
express my sense of obligation to the India Office who 
arranged an interview between me and Major Oliver 

17 
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Ste«nley Mr. Humbert Wolf, and Mr. Emerson of the 
Labour Department elso gave me extremely useful 
material. I have been particularly impressed with the 
leaflets on different careers which have been issued by 
that department, and which I would partioula] ly com- 
mend to the notice of Government, and the universities, 
in these provinces, as models for similar leaflets, to be, 
issued ill these provmces. I desire also to acknowledge 
my sense of obligation to the Eight Hon’ble Lord Halifax 
and Mr. M. G. Holmes, of the Ministry of Education, who 
favoured me with a note on the existing agencies for 
advising on employment and findmg pdsts, which I 
append as Note 5, and to Mr L. Brooks wAq supplied 
me with a copy of a note on Education in Londolii which 
IS rej^roduced as Note 6, at the end of this leport. x. 

The London and Bombay Branches of the LeagimW^f 
Nations, and the International Labour Office, at Geneva^ 
have furnished me, for the use of the Committee, with a ^ 
mass of extremely useful m.aterial. At Geneva, I had 
the opportunity of meeting the Secretary of the League 
of Nations and Dr. Harold Butler, Director of I L 0., 
who had 3ust delivered a speech, before I left England, 
and he was good enough to present me with a printed 
copy of the same which I have found to be very sugges- 
tive. I am also under great obligation to Dr. S. N. Ghosh, 
of the League of Nation’s Office, Geneva, who gave 
me a number of books and jiamphlets, on the question 
of unemployment, issued by the League of Nations, or 
the I L. 0 Lastly, I would like to express my jiarticular 
obligation to Dr. W M. Kotschnig of the International 
Students Service, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, who came 
to see me in London, and discussed the whole 
problem with me, and then favoured me with an advance 
copy of his report “ Planless Education ”, which deals 
with the problem of education and unemployment 
among the educated classes and liberal professions m 
Europe and elsewhere. Indeed, smee my return from 
England, he has sent me some further material, and thus 
earned my further gratitude. I would also like to 
express my sense of obligation to Sir George Anderson, 
Educational Commissioner to the Government of India, 
Mr. G V. Bewoor, c i E., i c s , Directoi General of Posts 
and Telegraphs, and the Hon’ble Nawab K. G. M. 
Earoqui, Khan IBahadur, Minister of Industries, Bengal, 
and J\Ii\ R. M. Statham, Chairman, Travancore Educa- 
tional Reforms Committee, and to the Travancore 
Durbar, for valuable material furnished to me. 

TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, 

CJiaiT'i.ian. 


Personal Note by the Members 

We the members of the Unemployment Committee 
desire to place on record our profound sense of gratitude 
to Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, Chairman of the Committee, 
for his mesteemable services in collecting most valuable 
information for the Committee in India and in Europe, 
and for the immense labour undertaken at great per- 
sonal sacrifice m preparing the draft of the report for the 
consideration of the Committee 
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NOTE 1 


Referred to in paragraph 247 of the Report 

Note on. the unemployment problem of the educated 
classes in the United Provinces by Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones, dated the 5th May, 1935. 

IiT considering tins problem, it is necessary to take 
note of the following facts . 

1 The problem is primarily an economic problem, 
but the search, for a solution, mvolves the consideration 
of an educational problem also. 

2. The Committee is confined to a provincial 
inquiry, but the economic jiroblem cannot be adequately 
considered, without takmg into consideration some all- 
India aspects, ofjfche problem 

3 Recommendations, in regard to Educational 
Reform, cannot directly effect the employment of the 
educated classes, but will have a gradual and cumula- 
tive effect on unemployment 

4. Unemployment, among the educated classes, is 
not peculiar to India ; the educated classes, m nearly all 
other countries, have to face the same problem. 

5. The special problem, that we are considermg, has 
received no consideration m Europe or America, because 
the standard of livmg, of the masses, is higher than m 
India, and the educated classes have to find occupation, 
among the so-called working classes, and the problem 
IS being dealt with, as an miomploynient problem of the 
masses. 

6 A higher standard of livmg, of the masses, means 
a rise in the purchasuig power of the masses, and there- 
fore, more opportunities for the educated classes The 
solution of the problem, m India, is therefore funda- 
toientally a rise m the standard„ of livmg of the 
masses. 

7 The consideration of the problem can be conveni- 
^ently divided mto seven x^arts 

(1) The 'economic uplift of the agricultural 
masses. 

(2) The development of large scale industry. 

(3) Tho development of small scale and cottage 
industries. 

(4) Colomzation of land by educated classes. 
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(5) The expansion of the employment of the- 
educated classes, as professional men, and exx^erts, 
in existing professions and callings. 

(6) The imxDrovement of primary education. 

(7) The re-orgamzation and reform of secondary 
and higher education. 

(1) In the uxDlift of the rural masses, lies bhe solution, 
of all our economic tioubles. The employment of the 
educated classes, industrial development, better means 
of communication, better hygienic conditions, will all, 
automatically, follow the imxDi’Ovement, of the standard 
of living, oi the rural masses The mdustrial popula- 
tion, alieady, have a much higher standaid of livmg 
than the ruial masses India is said to be a poor 
country, but in reality her potential wealth is enormous. 

The following aie the factors which xwevent a rise m 
the standaid of living oi the rural masses . 

(a) A system of land tenuie, which positively 
Xire vents x^iogioss. 

(b) Laws of inheritance, which have the same 
effect. 

(c) An overwhelmmg burden of indebtedness. 

(d) Lack of irrigation facilities 

(e) The erosion of fertile land, without any 
attemjat at xu’eservation or leclamation 

(/) The maintenance of useless aaid inferior 
cattle 

(g) The burning of farm, yaid manuie. 

(h) The exxDort of bones amd loss of valuable 
phosxihates 

(^) Continually mcreasmg octroi, biokerage, and 
other chaiges, m the'marketmg of produce. 

(j) The absence of laws, to prevent adulteiation, 
and compel standa^idization, of food and raw 
products. 

(k) The absence of suitable road communica.- 
tions, and m many parts, even of railway com- 
munications. 

(l) A chaotic system of railway goods tariffs. 

(m) A catastrojihic fall m prices of agricultural 
products since 1930, amounting to an average of' 
over 50 per cent. 



(%) An extraordinary rapid increase m the 
population, an estimated increase of 3^ nuUions 
m 2 years 

With such terrible disabilities, it is astonishmg that 
agriculture survives. It does so, only because the culti- 
vator exists, on very little more than the food, he 
produces It will not contmue to exist, m the world 
markets, for raw products m competition with other 
countries, better equipped and organized, unless, radical 
and bold reforms aie undertaken I am afraid that the 
position, of the cultivator of the soil, is deterioratmg. His 
metallic reserves of gold. a.re bemg sold and exported, 
and he gets further mto debt. Agriculture,* at present 
does not pay. 

India used to export v/heat , she now has to be 
protected, agamst imports, from countries produemg 
from mechanised farms. 

Her cotton sells, meiely because it is cheap; the 
grower must now reckon with competition from the 
Soudan and Central African countries, from Turkistan 
and China, and unless, she standardizes and prohibits 
adulteration, she will lose her foreign markets. 

Her oil seeds, once supreme, now have severe 
competition, from Argentma and Manchuokuo. Of her 
major export crops, jute alone holds the markets. 

{a) and (6) Reform of land tenure and laws of inlient- 
oAice — ^A thorough inquiry by a competent committee of 
government servants, lawyers and busmess men is 
necessary. 

These questions were excluded fiom the terms of 
reference of the Hoyal Commission on Agriculture. 
The result, of this exclusion, has been that the work of 
the Royal Commission has been almost sterile. 

British rule adopted the system of land revenue, 
which has come down from the days of Akbar, but also 
attempted to graft on to India, the English landlord 
system, which has not been successful. When its 
imperfections could no longer be passed over, it was 
modified by legislation, aimed at protectmg the tenant. 
In t;ho efforts, to reconcile the mterests of both landlord 
cuiid tenant, a state of affairs has now been reached, in 
which the agricultural partnership, between landlord 
and tenant, is such that caution and even t imi dity, m 
investing money, m land development, is characteristic 
of both parties. I thmk I am right m saymg that 
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Croverixment takes about 43 per cent of the profits of 
tlie landlord, allowmg 25 per cent, for management and 
bad debts the greater portion, generally the whole, of the 
remaining 35 per cent., is not rem vested m productive 
enterprise, on the land. How can any agTicultural coun- 
try prosper, under such conditions ? 

(c) Ag'i icultuml indebtedness — ^The Provincial Gov- 
ernment has endeavoured to deal with this, m recent 
legislation, by a process of legalismg default, which will 
oifiy relieve those landholders who are in a hopeless 
position, and that, at the expense of being unjust to many 
creditors, and destroying confidence and credit. More- 
over, many of those landlords, who iviU benefit by this 
legislation, will utilize the rehef, merely to get mto further 
debt. The real cultivator of the soil will not benefit. 
Bhavnagar State have very successfully relieved the 
indebte^ess of the cultivator, by a process of concfiia- 
tion with cash, to enable the landowner to compound 
with his creditors. I have suggested a similar process, m 
this province, with a Land Mortgage Bank, to provide 
cash. 

An mquiry, into this problem, is necessary, by a 
committee, with which non-ofiicial experts should be 
associated. 

The solution of (a), (6), and (c) are fundamental to 
any improvement of agricultural conditions ; it requires 
Napoleonic action In Czechoslovakia, and other Central 
European agricultural countries, the question is being 
dealt vnth, by dispossessmg heavily mdebted landlords, 
the Government paying ofi the debts and making the 
peasants proprietors, and collectmg the amounts, in small 
annual instalments, from the new peasant proprietors. 

(d) Lack of irrigation facilities — rapid extension, 
of the electric power grid, wiU supply much needed well 
irrigation, in those areas, which are not served, by the 
canal system. This will also assist industrial develop- 
ment Such expenditure vull be productive, and should 
be carried out immediately, by means of a loan, which 
could be raised, without difficulty. 

(e) Land reclamation — A scheme, for capital expen- 
diture, on land reclamation, wiU, I believe, be a paymg 
proposition 

(/), {g) and (h) Destruction of useless cattle^ farm-yaid 
manme, and the expoit of bones — Aj?e important, very 
mportant, and a campaign of education m this respect 
is necessary. I beheve, that much could be done, by 
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"broadcast development, and by the leaders of Hindu 
opmion joining in such a campaign Hindus object to 
lollmg cattle, but they have no objection to selhng 
cattle to the butchers. Government might institute a 
system of purchase of useless cattle, recovering some of 
the expenditure, by sale of hides, bones and manure. 

(?) Mumcipal exploitation of agiicultm ists — He- 
' quires a revision in local self-government laws, to pre- 
vent municipalities, from permittmg the exploitation, 
of the rural population Also a standard measure, of 
weights, should be msisted on, by law. Constant altera- 
tion, of the maund, is a fruitful source, of exploitation 
of the agriculturists. 

(j ) Standardization of export crops — ^The standard- 
izmg of crops, by law, is important Such laws are very 
strmgent, m the Umted States of America and Canada ; 
hence the hold, that their products have, on the markets 
of the world In dairy farming, it is essential. Pure 
ghee IS unobtamable, m large towns. 

(k) Road extension — This is a matter of finance. To 
extend roads and railways, the help, of the Central 
Government, is essential. Such development will 
directlj- help educated unemployment. 

(?) Ref or m of railway freight rates — ^The Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce have called for an immediate 
mquiry. 

(m) Fall in prices of crops — Aoi inquiry should be 
made into the actual cost of ciop production, and rent 
and land revenue should be fixed, on a sliding scale, m 
accordance with the price level, allowmg a reasonable 
margm to the cultivator 

(2) The development of large scale industry — The 
cotton, wool, leather and sugar industries are already 
established and are expandmg There is room for deve- 
lopment, of the oil and soap industries, and glass and 
alkali industries I do not think it is necessarv to make 
any recommendation, except for the glass industiy, 
which provides work, for a number of more or less skilled 
workmen, m Ferozabad and other places, m the province. 

- What IS necessary, is cheap fuel and cheap freight, for the 
finished- products, and cheap alkali This should form 
a special inquny, for the industry is languishing. 

(3) Small scale industry — Cottage mdustries, of the 
old type, are deca5nng, and it is no use brymg to revive 
i}hem. When the electric grid is extended, and the 
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purchasing power of the rural masses improves, then- 
will be the time, to encourage small scale mdustries, on. 
the lines suggested by Professor Godbole. 

(4) Golomzation of land — Colonization requires a 
special inqmry I do not think that there is much hope, 
in this dncction, for the educated classes. They cannot, 
under present conditions, compete with the cultivator. 
They would have to produce twice as much as the r3mt 
does, which would recjuires capital, practical knowledge 
of farming, and hard work 

(5) Expansion ofiJie demand f 01 ])'>ofess%onal classes — 
The pioduct of the soil cannot afford professional men. 
Hundreds could, and should, be employed, if the standard 
of living, of the masses, is raised The towns will not 
absorb many more 

(6) and (7) Education — Mj colleagues will be able to 
deal more effectively with the edueational problem. 
I will only say that Mr. Weir’s report on primary educa- 
tion, which says that 50 per cent, of Ihe expenditure 
IS wasted, is a damning indictment, and reform is urgently 
necessary. I was much impressed with Professor God- 
bole’s evidence, and his reference to cottage industries 
in Japan, when he said that we will never be able to do 
anjdhmg, until the standard of education of the masses 
IS raised. Also, it appears to me, that reform is necessary 
in secondary and higher education, and that some 
form of test is required, to prevent the entry, into the 
Universities, of men, unsuitable for higher education. 

8 Por all these reforms, money is essential and. 
money v/ill not be available, without monetary reform, 
v/hich, in my ojnnion, is the ffrst step, essential towards 
recovery. 

There are two problems of monetary reform, which 
are frequently confused : 

(1) Foreign exchange. 

(2) The internal price level 

These two problems are quite different, and have to 
be adjusted to the needs, of the country, by different 
methods. 

(1) Foieign exchange — Is governed entirely by the 
balance of trade, namely the balance between exports- 
and imports, visible and mvisible Visible exports and 
imports are the exchange, in terms of money, of mer- 
chandise. Invisible exports consist of cash remittance to> 
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India for investment, dividends on foreign investments, 
and tourists, expenditure m India. Invisible imports 
are payments abroad, for interest on loans, dividends- 
remitted, banking, insurance, and shipping charges, 
commissions, pensions, and other charges remitted 
abroad, for services rendered. Also, the export of capital, 
which of late years has been considerble, acts as an 
invisible import, m the balance of trade 

India’s invisible exports are very small, on the other 
hand, her invisible imports are very large, due to heavy 
external debt charges, pensions, etc This requires 
a veiy large surplus, of visible exports (merchandise), 
to balance her trade For the last three years, she has 
been paying, for a deficiency in merchandise exjiorts, hy 
heavy exports of gold, which cannot continue inde- 
finitely. 

To maintain a stable exchange, exports and imports 
must balance If the exports are less than the imports, 
then the external purchasmg power of the rupee, namely, 
the value of the rupee, in relation to the currencies of' 
other countries, must fall 

To balance external trade, the problem is, therefore, 
to stimulate exports, and this can be done by devalumg 
the rupee, which will enable the agriculturist, to obtain 
a better price, in rupees, for his export crops, and sell 
cheaper, m the markets of the world, in competition with 
other countries, and thereby exjiand exports. 

Australia and Hew Zealand have deliberately^ 
devalued the £ sterling, by about 25 per cent , below the 
Biitish £ sterling, to enable their agriculturists, to- 
compete in the markets, of G' eat Britain 

The devalumg of the rupee is, hov/ever, a difficult 
matter for the Government of India, owing to the neces- 
sity, for the Treasury, to make heavy annual external, 
payments, for debt charges and services rendered, for* 
which higher external payments would liave to be made, 
iftherupeeweie devalued This involves higher taxa- 
tion, hence Government opposition to any devaluation 
of the rupee But Australia and Hew Zealand are also 
burdened with heavy external debts, and have faced the- 
problem, of a higher payment, for debt charges The 
devaluation of the rupee is most desirable, for, besides 
improvmg exports, it automatically reduces the burden 
of mdebtedness. The purchasing power of the currency 
having been reduced, m relation to commodities, 
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the effect of such devaluation is that the real value of 
the creditoi’s claim is brought back, to what it was, 
before the fall in commodity prices, and is a ]ust method 
of settling old standing debts. 

The devaluation of the rupee involves the old and 
bitter controversy, of the rupee ratio, which it is difficult 
to raise just now'', owing Lo the fact, that the Reserve 
Bank BiU has been jilaced, on the Statute Book, which 
definitely ties the rupee to sterling @ sh. 1/6 ratio 
The Reserve Bank Bill cannot be changed, without 
amending the Bill in the Legislatures 

I believe, that Government will eventually have to 
devalue the rupee. Economic circumstances will comjiel 
them to do so 

(2) The 'internal 2^'} level — A stable internal price 
level IS more important to India than a stable foreign 
exchange. If the general price level falls, as has 
occurred smce 1929 (a foil of about 50 per cent ) tins 
meoms that the producer, a-nd especial^ the agricultural 
producer, in order to make tv’^o ends meet, has to reduce 
his iiaymcnts for rent, debt charges, marketing charges 
and cost of living, by the same amount, namely 50 per 
cent.; otheiwise he works at a loss, exjiends his savings, 
or gets further into debt. With the agriculturist, 
the only immediate adjustment is the reduction, in his 
cost of food, and such remissions of rent, as he can, 
secure, from Government and his landlord There 
is also a gradual fall, in the cost of such things, as 
cloth, implements, and such small amenities, as he 
may desire to purchase. TIis debts and marketing 
chaiges remain unchanged, his rent is rarely reduced, 
to the full extent of the fad in prices, and there is 
a considerable lag, in the fall, in prices, of cloth and 
other manufactured articles, so that he has to dispose 
of his gold and silver savings, hence the large exports 
of gold If he has no savings, he gets further into 
debt, IS just kept alive, by the mone^T-dender, and is an 
economic slave. Therefore, sooner or later, there has to 
be a violent adjustment, by brniiiruptcy, or repudiation 
of debts 

An adjustment, to a lower price level, is a very 
painful process, for the mass of the people, and causes 
Untold misery and hardship. What is wanted, to save 
the situation, is a rise in the general price level, to help 
'the agriculturist, to meet his obhgations and adjust hig 
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expeiidiiure, and after that, the management of the 
monetary system to maintain a stable price level. 

Money is not wealth, it is a medium of exchange, and 
the possession of money is only a claim on wealth. A 
fall, in the price level, enhances the value of money, in 
terms of the purchasing power of commodities, and is 
grossly unfair, to the j)roducer of commodities, in favour 
of the few possessors of money 

The price level is governed by the quantity of money, 
available for circulation, in relation to the quantity of 
goods, required for consumption. A scarcity of money 
means a fall in prices of commodities, a plethora of money, 
a rise in the prices of commodities The increase, of 
the quantity of money, is called inflation and a decrease 
IS called deflation. A reformed monetary system is 
necessary, to control the quantity of money ; at present 
it IS mfluenced, solely, by the owners of money. 


Money in circulation is increased in two ways : 

(1) An expansion of the issue of cuiiency. — Money 
can be created out of nothing, by Government, by the 
issue of currency notes Money is destroyed, .when cur- 
rency notes are returned to the treasury, and not re- 
issued and the quantity of money, available for x^nrchas- 
ing goods, decreases. 

(2) An expansion of hanh Cl edit — Loans are issued 
by banks, to Government or to Arms and individuals. 
Every loan cieates a deposit in the banking system, 
which automatically increases money in circulation. 
When loans are repaid and withdrawn by banks, money 
IS destroyed and the quantity of monej^, available for 
purchasing goods decreases. 


It IS this quantity of money, available for the 
consumer, to purchase commodities, that governs the 
price level 

In Gieat Britain the issue of currency notes is flxed 
by an Act of Parliament at £260 millions without any 
covei in gold ; anj’’ further issues of notes by the Bank 
of England have to be covered, by the purchase of gold 
by the Bank But in England, the bulk of the money in 
circulation, is in the form of cheques, that is bank credit, 
and amounts to about £2,000 milhons. Dmang the last 
four years, this bank credit has been expanded by about^ 
20 per cent., which has raised the price level, m England, 
by about 10 per cent. 
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The devaluation, of the £ sterling has been about 40 
per cent., but this has a very limited effect, on the price 
level, because, although Great Britain is dependent, for 
her food supplies and raw materials, on foreign countries, 
“fche bulk of these requirements are being supplied from 
countries, within the sterling group, who have also 
devalued their currencies, in order to maintain their hold 
on the British markets, so that Great Britain has to pay 
no more for the bulk of her imports, in spite of the 
^devaluation of her currency. 

In India, the cheque habit is very limited, and bank 
-credit expansion only affects large scale manufacturing 
industries and merchants who deal in large quantities 
of commodities. The great bulk of the transactions in 
India are dealt with, in currency (silver rupees or notes). 

The currency issue in India is controlled by the 
Treasurj^, and will shortly be transferred to the Reserve 
Bank. The currency position today, in round figures, 
IS as follows 


Not© issue 

Rs 

185 

Cioies 

Gold bullion 44 ciores at Rs 20-3-10 

now woitli Rs 35-12-0 

= 70 

J3 

Silver coins 

50 

3 3 

Storlmg Securities £38 million =67 

mores 7 crores retained by Bank 

= 60 

3 3 

Rupee securities 

10 

5 3 


The note issue is therefore covered, to the extent of 
Rs 140 crores, in gold bullion and securities. Rs.IOO 
crores more notes could easily be issued, without 
;jeopardising confidence in the note issue. 

Owing to restriction in currency issues, India has not 
been able to expand her money in circulation, and 
internal prices remain depressed My suggestion is that 
India should expand her currency issue, by 50 crores of 
rupees, immediately, without cover, and issue it to the 
provinces for agricultural uplift, on condition that the 
money is expended within the year of issue. That would 
give each major province about 5 crores of rupees and 
would be money, put into cireulation. 

The expenditure would give employment to thou- 
sands, including some of the educated classes, and the 
only objection, that can be made to it, is that as it is 
“ mflation,” it may reduce confidence in the currency, 
and cause a rise in prices. 



My reply is that what the country wants, at the 
■present juncture, is a measure of inflation or what is, 
sometimes, called reflation Other countries of the 
sterling group, and America, are all inflating in their 
different ways , why should not India do so ’ 

Lack of confidence, in the currency is a bogey of the 
orthodox school of financiers and bankers If inflation 
is controlled, there will be no loss of confidence ; 50 per 
cent, cover against issue of currency, is as much cover, 
as exists in most other countries, and India can easily 
expand her currency to that extent, and issue 100 
crores of rupees, say, within two years. 

Such mflation will possibly raise prices. If it does, 
so much the better. It is what the agriculturists want, 
and indeed is essential, if they are to survive. But it 
will not raise prices to the extent of the percentage of 
expansion of the currency, for, much of the money is 
absorbed, in increased consumpbion The situation 
ean be kept under control, and the issue of cm'rency 
restricted, if it is found that prices are rising too 
Tapidly 

There are many ways, in which this money could be 
expanded in agricultural uplift, to mention only the 
electric grid and tube-well extension, road extension, 
land reclamation, broadcastmg, and cattle improvement 
A bold pohcy is necessary if agricultural India is to 
xecover. 

To consider the jiroblem of unemx3loyment as one 
that can be dealt with merely by takmg mto accomit the 
phght of the educated classes, or to attempt to treat the 
problem from a narrow provincial pomt of view is, to 
my mmd, to misunderstand the cause, the gravity, and 
the extent of this social evil, which creates the uncer- 
■tamty and apprehension with which the future is viewed, 
not only by the educated classes or the people of India, 
but by the peoples of the world. 

The evil in India can only be alleviated effectively 
by the Government of India with a wide outlook on 
world conditions, for it is fundamentally a world 
economic problem, the cure for which is dependent on 
solvmg the riddle of how to equate the capacity of 
the peo^ile to consume with the power of production 

As the power of the world to produce increases with 
modern invention and organization, less labour and less 
.supervision is required to produce the goods which the 
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world now consumes, winch causes over-production, 
a fall in the price-level and consequently reduced 
profits and dividends from Industry It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that the distribution of purchasing 
power in the form of wages, salaries and dividends 
which are the only means of distributing purchasmg 
power mider the piesent system, must dechne. It 
follows that the continually mcreasmg power of pro- 
duction causes a decreased capacity to consmne, and 
unless the system is changed, unemployment must 
increase until the system collapses. 

The problem is primaiily a monetar3?' problem, 
involving a larger and wider distribution of the tokens 
of exchange, namely money, which must be distributed 
by some other means besides wages, salaiies and divi- 
dends, or some method has to be evolved of mcreasing^ 
purchasing power through wages, salaries and dividends,^ 
for under the existmg laissez-faire system purchasing 
power from these som'ces must contmue to decrease 

The world during the last centiny has firsL thrived,, 
then existed, and is now languishing under the invest- 
ment system, which created a demand for capital goods 
to develoxi new countries and new industries, and 
thereb 37 - gave employment and profits to capital goods 
producers, who in turn consumed consumption goods 
But, the game of foreign mvestment is rapidly dechn- 
mg, investments are no longer secure, and the return 
from investments are decreasing. Backward and new 
countries are well on the way to being fully developed, 
and agriculture and mdustries are oveijiroducing 
because of underconsumption, due to the maldistribu- 
tion of purchasing power 

No Government has yet fairly faced tins problem, 
hence the economic and political morass in which we 
wallow, with the wild scramble for markets, both for 
capital investment and sale of capital and consumption 
goods, culmmating in War, in the vain endeavour of 
each country to export more than they import so as 
to alleviate unemjiloyment 

The real and only solution lies in each 001111^37- 
developing the pm’chasmg power of its own people 
and carrying on foreign trade on a basis of a fair 
exchange of commodities for the mutual benefit of all 
comitries. 
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India can recover and find work for her unemployed 
educated classes only by raising the standard of hvmg 
of the masses. This can be attained in 2 ways only, 
1. By world recovery which will create a greater 
world demand for her raw products at a higher price 
level 2. By the development of her mternal trade. 
The former, is dependent on world conditions and is to 
a great extent beyond the control of the Government 
of India, but a skilful handling of the Exchange Value 
of the Currency, of the export mdustries, and of the 
movements of Capital can be of great assistance The 
latter, rests entirely with the Government of India and 
a great impetus can be given to the development of 
mternal trade by the slalful control of the credit and 
capital resources of the country, of the customs tariffs,, 
and of the Railway freight rates, with the defibiite pur- 
pose m view of developmg mternal trade 

Bearing these facts m mind. Government should 
consider this unemployment problem with a wide 
vision, and press the Government of India to take up- 
the problem as an all India question. The problem 
cannot be solved by mdividual effort or by corporations, 
neither can it be solved provmciaUy, it is a Govern- 
ment of India task reqmrmg a new outlook, singleness 
of purpose, and courage. 


IS 
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NOTE 2 


(Rejened to in paragraph 241 of the Repot t) 

Note by Dr. S. Higginbottom, M.A , Ph D , on Agriculture 
and Unemployment and Dairy Farming 

1. India, IS very largely an agricultural country. 
More people are gainfully occupied, in farming, than in all 
other occupations, iiut together. India has amazuig 
advantages, as an agricultural country, — the fertility of 
its soil, the climate, with the difieient seasons A greatei 
variety of plants can be grovui, at Allahabad, and vicinity 
than, almost, anywhere else, m the world The Allah- 
abad District can groAV tropical eiops, fruits and vege- 
tables, durnig part of the j'ear, and another part of the 
year can grow the ordmary field ciops, fruits and vege- 
tables, of the temperate zone. Over a large area of 
central and north India, with projier irrigation facilities, 
and manure, and proper cultivation, and rotation, two or 
three crops, a year, can be grown, on the same land 
While no smgle one, of these ciops, may yield as much, as 
the same crop, in the temperate zone, yet when the two oi 
three crops, per year, are a,dded up, the nutrient value, 
and the total yield, per acre, of food, equals the best, that 
can be grown, in other countries m one year On oui 
farm, I have counted, over se^ enty cultivated plants, 
that are of economic value, and make us more nearly 
self-supporting, than any other place, of which I Imow. 

2. But while India is so favourably situated, agricul- 
turally, and many of its people are expert farmers, and 
love agriculture, as an occupation, the acre yields in 
India, and the yields, per man, engaged m agriculture, arc 
the lowest, of any civilized coimtry, on earth, where they 
could be the highest Some of the leasons for this back- 
wardness are : 

(1) The system of land tenure, obtaining ni 
many parts of India, needs correctmg, so as to give 
to the actual cultivator, security of tenure, and the 
assurance, that he will have for hunself, a fan 
share, of any increase, m improved crop yield, due to 
the introduction of better farmmg practices. There 
are so many ways, in which the Indian cultivator 
suffers from illegal exactions, that many farmers, 
purposely, do not do their liest. They are dis- 
couraged and hopeless because they always have 


been robbed, of their fair share of the products, 
of then' land and labour. 

(2) The absence of suitable communications. 
Many of the villages, of India, aie isolated, durmg 
the rams It is impossible to get to, or from, them, 
except on foot. No village cart has access, and so 
it IS difficult, to get produce to, or from, market. 
Lack of communications causes stagnation of 
ideas, as well as, of commerce. 

(3) {a) The lack of sanitation, with its conse- 
■ quent debilitating diseases, like hook-worm, dy- 
sentery and malaria 

(,6) The lack of variety of food, and also of a 
sufficient amount of food, especially fruits, vege- 
tables and dauy produce, lead to deficiency 
diseases, of which there are several, that take very 
heavy toll of village folk. 

(4) The lack of education, and by this I mean, 
not only literary education, but technical and 
mechanical education, i elated to better agriculture 

(5) The difficulties of marketing his jiroduce, 
due to the variabilities of weights and measures 
The exactions, m the market place, amoimt, m man}?- 
cases, to more than 10 per cent , of the value of the 
farmer’s commodity, to be marketed After he has 
incurred the expense of gettmg to roa.rket, it seems 
as though, nearly every one, with whom the farmer 
came in contact, when he starts to market his pro 
duce, IS trymg to take advantage of him, and m 
consequence, the farmer gets the mmunum return 
for his crop He is often compelled to sell at a 
loss. 

(6) Much first class scientific research work has 
been done, in the Imperial Institute at Pusa, and in 
the various departmental colleges and experimen- 
tal stations in India, but until recently, the spread- 
ing of the information, thus secured, has not kept 
progress with discovery. Very frequently, the dis- 
trict agricultural officeis, of the Government, 
are men, who have gone directly, from an agricul- 
tural school or college, without havmg any actual 
practice of agriculture. Their college course was 
usually unbalanced, m that, there was too much 
pure science, and not enough practical agriculture, 
and so whatever farmmg experience these officers 
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get, IS at the expense of the village farmei, who has: 
the hitter experience, sometimes, of havmg received 
advice, from these officials, and tried to cany it out, 
only to find himself actually worse ofi than he would 
have been, without the advice. I am happy to say 
that the recent meeting of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, held m February, 1935, at Delhi, devoted a 
good deal of its time to the consideration of gettmg, 
to the villager, the results of scientific research. 
If the courses, m the agricultural schools and col- 
leges, can have, as their object, the traming of 
scientific farmers, rather than "of the trammg of 
workers, for agricultural research science, or Gov- 
ernment posts, I thmk, defimte progress can be 
made But, unless the courses of the agricultural 
schools and colleges are modified m the direction 
of more practical work, few, who take the present 
courses, will have learned how to get their livmg, on 
the land, though many, for a generous salary, will 
be perfectly willmg to tell the Indian villager to 
do what, and how to do what, they cannot do 
themselves. 

(7) The smallness, of the average holdmg, and 
its scatteredness and fragmentation, are a common- 
place, to those familiar with Indian agriculture. 
With present prices, for agricultural products, it is 
almost certain, that the mmunum amount of 
land, to secure a decent livmg, for an educated man 
would be about 20 acres. Though, if holdmgs, 
m, the villages, can be consolidated, if power 
machmery, on a co-operative basis, could be em- 
ployed, and if an mtensive system, of agriculture 
could be followed, great improvement could take 
place, without mcreasmg the average size of tho 
present holdmg. It is the scatteredness of the 
present holdmg, that is the most difficult problem,. 
to contend with 

3. The facts are that India is produomg, agricul- 
turally, with her present methods, only a fraction of what- 
she might produce, were better farming practices common. 
There never was a time, when there was greater need, for 
more science, m agriculture The Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments spend less on the 
improvement of agriculture than any other civilized 
Government, anywhere, m the world. The budget, for, 
agriculture, should be increased tenfold, to make even a 
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xespectable showing Much more needs to be done, but 
it can only succeed, if it is placed, in the hands of properly 
fjrained men, who are enthusiastic for, rural development. 

4. There is very much waste land, and eroded land, 
or land that it is not producmg 1/10 of what it might 

. produce, if properly cultivated. In nearly every district, 
where there is this land, that is not being properly used, 
one, properly trained agriculturist, could be set down to 
run a farm for profit. If he secured this profit, from such 
land, it would be a great encouragement, to the villagers. 
Also, educated untramed men could be put down, on land 
near this trained man, who could act, as a guide and 
director, to them, m their efforts If such a young tramed 
agriculturist lacked capital, he might be given, a certain 
-amount of takavi, say, up to a thousand rupees 

5. “ Back to the land movements ” usually accom- 
pany financial depressions, in most civilized countries 
Many of the people, who go back from the cities, to the 
land were brought up as farmers, and left the farms, in 
order to escape the ill-paid drudgery, that usually accom- 
panies the farmer’s life, and, to prevent lowermg of faim 
standards of living, on the farms, through overpopulation 
on the farms But, what these farmer folk knew was 
that, while, there might be very little ready cash, on the 
farm, there could always be an abundance of nourish- 
ing food ; the milk, the eggs, the fruit, the vegetables, 
could all be eaten, at very little beyond the cost of the 
farmer’s labour. 

6 In this connexion, I include a copy of the Ten 
Agricultural Commandments, drawn up by, the late. 
Dr. Seaman A KMapp. (The General Education 
Board, 1902 — 1914, page 29 ) 

The Ten Agricultural Commandments 

(1) The removal of all surplus water on and m 
the soil. (Irrigation water, wherever necessary.)* 

(2) Deep plowing ; cold weather or hot weather, 
and cover crop of legumes. 

(3) The best seed, including variety and 
quality. 

(4) Proper spacing of plants. 

(5) Intensive cultivation and systematic rota- 
tion of crops. 


=*■ Added by Dr. S, Higgmbottom 
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(6) The ]udicious use of barnyard manure^ 
legumes, gieen manures, and commercial fertilizers. 

(7) The home production of the food, required 
for the family, and for the stock. 

(8) The use of more horsepower and better 
machinery. 

(9) The raising of more and better stock, mclud- 
ing the cultivation of grasses and forage plants 

(10) Keepmg an accurate account of the cost of 
farm operations. 

7. These commandments were born of years of ex- 
perience, m dealing with debt-laden, ignorant and illiterate 
farmers, both Negio and Wliite, m the Southern States of 
America. As far as India is concerned, I would say that 
Commandment no 7 is one of the most important, to 
consider It must be remembered, m India,, that there is 
a ceitam social feeling, agamst the gi owing of fiuits and 
vegetables Ordinary farming may be followed by a 
respectable man, but fruits and vegetables have been 
restricted, socially, to groups, not generally, held, m the 
highest esteem So, we have the amazing thmg, to go mto 
an Indian village, and find no vegetable garden, and no 
fruit trees These thmgs can be grown, m great 
abundance, and in great variety, and would contribute to 
better health and fuller livmg. But the social bar must 
be removed If these ten agricultural commandments are 
followed, there is every reason to believe, that educated 
men, who are hungry and needurg food, would be able, 
under wise direction, to satisfy ad 1 of their x^hysical wants 
When general prosperity retums to the commercial 
world, many, of these, would forsake the land, and go to 
tlie cities. 

8. One great difficulty, m improvmg agriculture, has 
been the general feelnig, that when a man has failed, at 
everything else, he can go on the land, and get a livmg. 
No man is considered to be too -big a fool to be a farmer. 
As a matter of fact, the properly tramed farmer must 
possess a wider knowledge, and a greater variety of skills, 
than the follower of, almost, any other occupation. The 
poor financial returns, to farming, are, very largely, the 
result, of the lack of this knowledge and skills, on the 
part of the average farmer. The farm is a refuge, where, 
at least, a home and food can be secured, for educated 
young men, who are willing to work hard and use their 
intelligence. 
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9. Now, to speak of the improvement, of Indian 
agneulture, as a whole, certam wider aspects must bo 
considered. The change of the value of the rupee, from 
1 /4 pence to 1 /6 pence was a very hard blow to the Indian 
farmer, because it took more money, for a foreigner, to 
buy Indian agriculural produce, at a 1/6 penny rupee, 
than it did, at a 1/4 penny rupee. 

10. The present world-wide economic depression 3S, 
very largely, the result of the so-called high finance, 
which has manipulated prices and credit. I can see no 
objection, if high finance has got the world, mto this mess 
through manipulation, why manipulation should not be 
used, to restore agricultural prosperity. This could bo 
done, by Government, issuing to the farmers, large 
amounts of money, without cover, so as to mcrease the 
relative amount of money to goods, which would havo 
the effect of raising the price {See note no. 1 by 
Mr. Gavm Jones, pages 243 — 253.) 

1 1 . Again, if agriculture would prosper, mdustries, to 
take the j)Oi)ulation, released from the farms, must be 
developed. Far too many people, in India, depend upon 
agriculture, for their livmg Yet, with her present system 
of hand labour, there is no surplus, of agricultural laboui, 
in lural India, at seed time and harvest. Industries, 
often, suffer, from a shortage of labour, when the mduo- 
trial labourers desert industries, for their j)eriodic return 
to the farm. So, if India, as a whole, is to prosper, laboui - 
savmg machinery must lelease some of her farm-folk. 

12. In the United Sta,tes, about 25 per cent , of the 
people produce the food, for the whole population, and a 
large surplus for export About one hunted and ten years 
ago, the same percentage of population, in the Umted 
States, was engaged in agriculture, as the percentage ol 
population, engaged in agriculture, m India, to-day. As 
labour-saving machmery developed on the farms, people 
were released, for industries, and services, and commerce. 
Today, the United States uses more horse -power, per 
man, engaged m either agriculture, or mdustiy, than any 
other country in the world Also, the United States has 
the greatest _per capita wealth, of any country in the world, 
and also the greatest per capita mcome, of any nation m 
the world. This is because labour-savmg machmery 
multiplies the power of the workers many-fold. With 
a machine, each worker produces a surplus, and, viewed 
from the national standpoint, greatly mcreases the 
average production of those engaged ui production. 
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So that, when this large aggregate national mcome is 
distributed, there is a generous amount, for each one. 

13. While India is more favourably situated, than the 
United States, for agricultural pioduction, yet because 
so much, of her production, is, by means of hand labour, 
and not by machme, the hand labourer produces hardly 
any surplus, hence there is little to share, hence India’s 
poverty. Were the American farmer to resort to the 
same methods, as the present-day India uses, Aunerica, 
today, would soon be as poor as India. Production of 
agricultural commodities is, m inverse proportion, to 
the amount of hand labour used. The more hand 
labour used, the less the return, per man, engaged m 
agriculture, and the less, per acre. Hand labour produces 
such a small surplus, that when it is added up, as national 
mcome, and then distributed among the nation, there 
IS so little, for each one, that dire poverty is the lot of 
most Indians. The remedy is in compliance with Dr. 
Knapp’s commandment no. 8. 

14. The unemployment committee has been repea- 
tedly told by witnesses, that dairymg, fruit and vegetable 
growmg should be profitable Imes, for educated young 
men, to enter. I agree with the witnesses, that they 
should be profitable Imes of endeavour, but, as a matter 
of fact, they are not, unless m a few very exceptional 
eases. 


Dairy-farming 

15. Regarding dairymg, takmg India, as a whole, 
legislation is inadequate. Adulterated milk, and its pro- 
ducts, drive out the honest producer. Studies, of the big 
cities, show that it is, almost, impossible, to get regular 
supplies, of dairy produce, that are, at once of good 
quality, and delivered m a sanitary manner. There is a 
Gresham’s law of dairy produce, just as there is of money, 

bad milk and ghee drive out good milk and ghee.” 
Very few Indians are willmg to pay the price for good 
dairy products. 

16. The prevailmg custom m Indian cities, of havmg 
the gwalas bring in their cows and buffaloes, as long as 
they are in milk, and then dfepose of them to the butcher 
when they go dry, has been one of the most serious causes, 
for the rapid deterioration of the best milk breeds, of 
India. The city gwalas have msufficient grazmg, the cattle 
are kept penned up, often, in unsightly and msamtary 
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surroTindmgs. It is much more expensive to feed cattle, 
m the city, than it is outside the city, m adjoimng rural 
areas. Feed is one, of the mam items, determinmg the 
eost of milk. As many of the gwalas live m cities, their 
cattle are taken along the roads, to graze on the pattiies, 
v^hich IS against the law , also by openmg private garden 
gates and turnmg in their cattle, where the lawns are 
full of grass, they get cheap grazmg, but to the loss and 
annoyance, of the house-holder It is true, that the 
gwala is about the only lowly servant, of the public, m 
India, who habitually wears gold ornaments. This is not 
because his cows are j)rofitable, but it is the profit that 
he draws, from the water. There is little hope, for the 
dairy industry m India, until the cattle are moved out 
of the cities to suitable places, and the gwalas made to 
carry on their trade under both sound sanitary and 
busmess conditions The good young cows can, then, be 
kept for further milk production This will, eventually, 
lead to the improvement of the cattle of India, and to the 
eheapemng of milk supplies for the big cities. 

17. The Agricultural Institute has, ever smce its 
begmnmg m 1910, pa,id a great deal of attention to the 
improvement of dairy cattle, so as to provide cheap and 
abundant miUi for the people. It has been a sad and 
painful and expensive experience. When a young Indian 
has received his training and wishes to go out and get his 
living as a dairyman, he usually comes to me lor advice, 
^s to the selection of the breed of cattle to use I have 
to tell him, had he unlimited money to spend, and a year 
fo travel over India, selectmg his cattle, I do not know, 
where to advise him to go, or what purely Indian breed 
bo purchase. I know of no purely Indian breed of dairy 
cows, today, where the best twenty -five per cent, of the 
breed will average two thousand pounds of milk, a year 
Unless a coW does this, under modem Indian city con- 
ditions, she will mvolve her owner, m an aimual loss 
Careful estimates lead me to believe, that at least 90 per 
cent, of India’s cows, mvolve then? owners, in an annual 
loss. This IS one reason for the poverty of India. She 
spends more, every year, to support her army of un- 
profitable cows, than she does to support her mihtary 
•army. 

18. Given time, andtramed, skilled scientific cattle 
breeders, Indian breeds can be developed, as have the 
breeds of other countries, but fifty to one hundred years 
are necessary, and, more difficult than the length of 
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i.ime, IS the attitude of certain groups of Indians. The- 
cow problem, of India, is an oconomic one, not a religious- 
jiroblem. The only economic and profitable way, of 
which I know, how to produce an abundant supply of 
cheap milk, is to imjiort bulls, of the modern European 
and American dairy breeds, and use them, m con- 
nection with one of the well known Indian breeds. This 
IS one of the finest examples of true international part- 
nership and co-operation, of which I have any experience. 

19 The Indian cow provides three essential factors 
to the partnership. 

{a) Ability to stand the climate 

(6) High digestive efficiency 

(c) Immunity and resistence to disease. 

The foreign bull provides : 

{a) High milk produemg capacity. 

(6) Early matuiit3^. 

20. Less than 25 per cent., of the Lidian cattle, pur- 
chased, or bred, by the Institute, have made any jirofit 
for the Institute. Over 90 per cent, of the Institute 
ciossbred cows have been profit-makers. Any, of our 
trained daiiymen, could get a net income, of, at least, 
Rs.lOO, jier month, if he had twelve, of our crossbred cows 
for his herd to begin with The deary industry needs 
much better veterinary service, than it gets There is 
no vetermary college, in the United Provuices. The 
veteimary workers, of India, have much good research 
work, to their credit, but the sta.fi! is hopelessly made- 
quate, for the needs of the country. Also, many of thn 
veteruiarians, now m service, have not been sufficiently 
well trained, for modern needs The Institute has 
suffered heavy financial losses, because of madequate 
veterinary service. 

F'^mt and vegetable gi owing 

21. Regardmg fruits and vegetables, India suffers, m 
health, very much, from the inadequate supply of these 
necessary articles of diet. Bombay consumes, on the 
average, less than half an ounce, per day, per capita, of 
vegetables and fruits, London about four ounces. New 
York about sixteen ounces. The lack, of communications, 
does much, to hmder the suppty of fruits and vegetables. 
They are perishable commodities, which must be got to 
market, very soon, after being harvested If there axe no 
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roads, it is, almost, impossible, to get them, m paying 
quantities, from any reasonable distance, to the market, in 
the big cities. But, little as is the amount, of fruits and 
vegetables, used in the cities, yet the big cities, of India, 
actually consume more vegetables and fruits, than the 
village folk. So, growmg of fruits, and vegetables, m 
remote villages, should not be considered so much, in 
respect of supplying the large distant city market, but 
with respect to village consumption itself The villager 
needs them, for better health, and physical and mental 
efficiency. 

22. At the height of the fruit and vegetable season, 
for any good crop, these commodities are sold, at prices, 
which, almost mevitably, mean a loss, for the grower. 
He sells them, at a loss, not because he is happy to do 
so, but because he says, whatever he can get for them, is 
better, than the total loss, which he would have, if he left 
the thmgs, to rot on the field. 

23. The way, to take care of these large amounts of 
fresh fruit and vegetables, is to introduce preservmg of one 
kmd 01 another, chiefly cannmg. But, when we consider 
this aspect, we find that India is handicapped, by the 
dearness of sugar. There is, today, an excise duty, on 
sugar, produced m India. There is, also, a very heavy 
impoit duty, on sugar, from outside India The result of 
this excise duty, and import duty, is that sugar is, actually’, 
sold, in India, to cannmg factories, at a price, so much 
higher, than the canmng factories, of America, Bn tarn, 
Hew Zealand and Australia, ha,ve to pay, that the Indian 
manufacturer cannot compete with the unported 3 ams 
and jellies. The cheapness of sugar, m England and 
these other countries, more than pays the ocean freight 
and other expenses, so that, imported jams and jollies and 
preserved fruits, can be bi ought, mto India, to under-sell 
the native products. The excise duty on sugar should 
go m the interests of the Indiaai farmer, and manu- 
facturer of fruits and vegetables, pickles and jams and 
preserves, as well as, of the ordmaiy Indian consumer 
of sugar. India still consumes, per capita, only about 
one-fifth of the American per capnta consumption of 
sugar. 

24. Havmg said this, I still mamtam that, on the 
grounds of a richer life, and on the grounds of better 
health, the rural popula,tion of India should be encouraged 
to grow fruits and vegeta-bles, not so much for sale, as for 
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}iome consumption. A more generous and varied diet, 
with abundance of fresh fruit and vegetables, would in- 
crease the workmg efficiency, of the rural population of 
India, to an, almost, unbelieveable extent. Also suitable 
containers, glass bottles, jars or tms are usually much 
more expensive, in India, than, m the countries, from 
which India imports her supplies Here is a chance, for 
a large scale industry, subsidiary to agriculture 

25. There is, therefore, great scope for the employ- 
ment of educated men in Indian agriculture, if it intro- 
duces modern methods, machmery and practices, and 
receives from Government, and other public bodies, those 
essential services that only Government and public bodies 
can supply In fact, agriculture is the basic industry of 
India. It produces the raw products, that make possible 
most manufacturmg mdustries The moving of large 
harvests of cotton, wheat, rice, sugarcane, jute, oilseeds, 
barley, and gram bring piosperity to Indian railroads 
JFrom her rich soil, India could produce, easily, double the 
amount, she produces today If her own population 
were properly distributed, between agriculture, mdustry. 
commerce and service, India would be her own best 
market. She would have the wherewithal to raise the 
standard of living, of her people. But, at least, 30 
per cent., of her population, must be released by machi- 
nery, from the ill-paid drudgery of farm labour. 
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NOTE 3 


( Referred to %n paragraph 241 of the Report) 

Note on Dairy-farming by Sri Sahebji MaharaJ Lala 
Anand Sarup, Rai Bahadur 

1. Dairy-farming has been suggested, as a means, for 
removing unemployment, from among educated classes. 
But, dairy-farming is not, at all, a paying ]ob, at present. 
The illiterate villager never keeps an account of the 
expenditure, on his cattle, and feels quite content at 
what he gets, for his milk and milk-products, though 
it may be much less, than what he spends, on producmg 
them. But ask any dairy-man, who keeps regular 
accounts, whether he can really produce pure milk or 
milk-products, at the price, at which these articles are 
sold, in the market. His reply is sure to be a definite 
“no.” The dishonest villager resorts to adulteration ^ 
and thus makes both ends meet, but no honest dairy- 
farmer will do that. Adulteration, of milk and milk pro- 
ducts, IS so very rampant, in these days, that the public 
has come to believe, that pure milk, butter and ghee have 
ceased to exist, in the country. True, there is legislation,, 
by the Provincial Council, for the prevention of adultera- 
tion of food supplies (Act no VI of 1912), and the Local 
Government has made excellent rules, thereunder, but, 
as matters stand at present, the Act is proving a failure. 
The prmcipal defect lies, in the application of the law. 
The defaulters either get off scot-free, or with small 
fines, with the result, that adulteration, of milk and 
milk-products, continues to be the order of the day. 

2. In our humble opimon, the Act requires to be so 
amended, as to provide deterrent pumshments, for the 
defaulters We would propose, that every defaulter 
should, on a second conviction, be punished with fine, 
which may not be less than Rs 100 and, on third and 
subsequent convictions, with imprisonment and fine. 
Without such an amendment, m the law, adulteration 
will not cease. It will not even decrease. 

3. We would, besides, propose that prices, of pure 
milk and milk-products, be raised and regulated The 
public must be made to pay proper prices, for theso 
articles. The prices should not, however, be arbitrary. 
They should be fixed, with reference to local conditions- 
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of each district, and determined, thrice a year. Cost, 
of milk-prodnction, vanes, in the summer, winter and 
monsoon seasons Let some competent authority fix 
separate prices, for these seasons, both for wholesale and 
retail sales We believe, that, it the producers, of milk 
and ghee, receive one anna and three pies, and twelve 
annas and six pies, per j)ound, respectively, it wiU meet 
all their expenses, and leave a small margin of profit, 
for them We realize that the terms, “ wholesale ” and 
“ retail ”, would require to be defined, for purposes of 
jirices so fixed, but it should not be difficult to do so 

4 We would make one more proposal. The manu- 
facture and sale of milk, as in Western countries, should 
be alloAved, only under licences, renewable every year 
Every person, licensed to manufacture milk, for sale 
should have his cattle examined and passed, by the 
Veterinary Department, annually, as free from tuber- 
culosis, and other infectious diseases. All cattle, belong- 
ing to poor villagers, found suffering, from diseases, hkely 
to be transmitted to human beings, through milk and 
milk-products, should be transferred to Veterinary 
Hospitals, for treatment, at State expense The ex- 
penses, of these hospitals, should be met partly, from the 
income from licence fees, and partly from rural uphft 
tund We have no doubt, that, if these suggestions 
are given effect to, dairy-farming will become an 
honourable and paying business, for honest people, and 
hundreds, of our educated unemployed, will be afforded 
opportunities, of earning a decent income, by starting 
farms of their own. 


( 
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NOTE 4 

Joint Memorandum by Dr. Tara Chand, Dr. A. 

SiDDiQi, AND Dr Sam Higginbottam 

We do not desire to inflict upon the members of the 
eommittee a lengthy and exhaustive memorandum on 
the problem of miemployment of the educated classes 
m the United Provinces We assume that both 
the Government and the people are ahve to the gravity 
of the situation and are conscious of then responsibility 
for doing something by way of assistance m the solution 
of this problem. We, therefore, desire only to submit 
certain concrete suggestions winch, we trust, might be 
found helpful ui rehe^ung, to some extent at any rate, 
the situation m which the educated classes find themselves 
at the present juncture 

It must be stated at the outset that no accurate 
figures are available which could demonstrate the volume 
or the nature of unemployment amongst the educated 
classes. The collection of such statistics as was attemp- 
ed at the last Census gives no mdication one way or the 
other of the acuteness of the malady None-the-less 
it may be mferred from the observation of general condi- 
tions that the situation is grave. 

It must also be stated at once that the problem of 
miemployment is not only affecting the educated classes, 
but it IS being felt by the industrial sections of the com- 
munity and by the peasantry at large, as well. The 
problem of unemployment, therefore, embraces a much 
larger section of the community than so-called educated 
classes. 

It need not be demonstrated that a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of unemployment amongst the 
educated classes can only be hoped for when the ques- 
tion of the economic reconstruction of the country is 
taken m hand on a large-scale plan with determination 
and thoroughness over a jieriod of years. Sectional 
solutions of unemployment aflectmg any given category 
of the people cannot lead us far. 

We reahze that no Provincial Government, however 
willing and however able, can smgly cope with the prob- 
lem The solution of the problem can only be possible 
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when there is a concerted attack upon it by all the prov- 
incial Goveinments assisted actively by the Central 
authority at Delhi and Simla In no foreign country 
has a state left its constituent members to cope with the 
question of unemployment within its territories un- 
supported by the Central or Federal authority. Much 
less, therefore, can it be expected in India that a Prov- 
mcial Government with its limited powers and resources 
can solve the question. The Government of India 
cannot possibly divest itself of the ultimate resjionsibihty 
m tins matter. With aU respecf and with ah. the em- 
phasis that we can command we vash to impress this 
point upon the committee , for it need not be indicated 
that some of the basic conditions that govern the econo- 
mic life of the coimtry are determmed and controlled 
by the Central authority. The manner m which the 
power IS manipulated would determme very largely 
whether we are to expect a satisfactory solution of the 
question or not The questions of Tariff, Foreign Ex- 
change, the policy of Currency and Credit, of Fmance, 
trade and transport including shippmg, are matters that 
intimately and profoundly determme the course of agri- 
cultural, commercial and industrial development of the 
country. No economic regeneration is possible m any 
direction, whatsoever, without a measure of certamty 
m the economic pohcy of the Central Government. 
Enterprise and investment will not be forthcoming 
unless a fair degree of economic security is provided. 
Therefore it is clear that the Central Government plays 
an mdispensible part m the economic life of the country 
and hence it must be held responsible for evolvmg a weU 
considered and comprehensive scheme of employment 
not merely of the educated classes, but of all sections 
of the community. 

Nevertheless, we reahze that we are submittmg this 
memorandum to our Provmcial Committee and therefore, 
we must offer our suggestions largely m terms of such 
measures as lie within the competence of the Provmcial 
Government. 

• 

Addressing ourselves first to education, we are of 
qpimon that no good purpose wiU be served by restrict- 
ing the opportumties offered to people for higher educa- 
tion. We are clearly of opmion that a carefullj^ drawn 
up plan should be exammed, without delay, for extending 
primary education as well as education up to the middle 
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standard throughout the province. It need not be 
stated that the E-oyal Commission on Labour and the 
Eoyal Commission on Agriculture and indeed other 
Committees of Government for instance, the Umted 
Provmces Banlong Inquiry Committee and the Oakden 
Co-operative Committee and Indian and Foreign experts 
have put it down as their well considered opmion that 
one of the basic causes of India’s poverty hes m its mass 
ilhteracy On the other hand, it has been acknow- 
ledged by the students of the problem that the rapid 
mcrease of the economic strength of Germany and Japan 
has been largely due, amongst other causes, to a wide- 
spread apphcation of a carefully thought out system of 
primary and secondary education. 

An organized effort must be made m the direction 
of Adult Education. Radio holds out vast possibihties 
of development. 

It may also be stated m passmg that the five years 
plan m Russia followed and not preceded the general 
campaign agamst ilhteracy that prevailed ui that coun- 
try and this campaign was the first important nation- 
bmldmg act undertaken by the Soviet Government. 
The expansion of education has shown so far as we can 
judge, beneficial results m the last fourteen or fifteen 
years. The sequence therefore is clear that with m- 
creasing prosperity of the country there would be dimi- 
mshmg miemployment and that amongst other t hin gs 
that would brmg about prosperity is the speed of pri- 
mary education and the mtroduction of a well thought- 
out system of secondary education with a strong voca- 
tional bias. It IS not the purpose or mdeed the mten- 
tion of this memorandum to chalk out m detail the man- 
ner m which reorganization of the primary, secondary 
and vocational and techmcal education of the provmce 
should be determined. This is a matter which the 
Education Department of the Government m consul- 
tation with non-official experts can well formulate and 
place before the country. We can only m this memo- 
randum mdicate what should be the educational pohcy 
of the State 

We wish also to emphasise that the scheme must 
keep m view the immediate possibilities and those which 
would come mto operation somewhat later ; immediate 
schemes of extension of primary, middle school and 

19 
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teclinical education would at once absorb a fairly large 
proportion of the educated unemployed men and women 
within these provinces Immediate action m this 
direction is very necessary if we are to save the hves 
of many a young man and woman from material and 
moral disaster. We feel certam that with special 
training centres or camps such as they have m England 
and Germany we could recrmt sufficient number of men 
and women who would be willmg to go into the rural 
areas to work the school and vocational centres that we 
envisage m our scheme. This Avould immediately re- 
heve a great deal of the distress and hopelessness that 
prevails amongst the rank -and ffie of. our educated 
classes m the province. The more substantially ad- 
vanced part of our educational programme namely, 
teclmological researches, experimentations, etc. can 
take place under an ordered plan, m due course. 

In the field of agriculture a great deal has already 
been suggested by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture and other important authoritative committees and 
commissions and all the necessary information and all 
the various proposals are fully known to Government. 
Agriculture is the basis of our provmcial economy. 
In the weU-bemg of the agricultural community lies 
the prosperity and greater employment of the other 
classes that compose the nation We feel that what 
IS required is a definite programme of Agricultural 
Development launched by the Government after due 
consultation with experts and others who would be 
immediately affected. We agam feel that whatever 
the programme embarked upon, it should clearly have 
m view the immediate possibihties as well as those a 
httle more remote. Apart also from the division of the 
possibihties m agricultural reconstruction mto the 
immediate and more remote, we wish to give it as our 
considered opmion that as far as possible the chaimel 
through which all these operations should take place 
should be the co-operative method The co-operative 
system is essentially the system of self-help. Changes 
effected by way of co-operation would indeed be lastmg 
and permanent. 

Take for instance the problem of the scatteredness 
and fragmentation of holdings. They could probably be 
consohdated and cultivated on a co-operative basis, as 
has been successfully accomplished m certam districts in 
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the Punjab. Again, there are the all-important questions 
of agricultural marketmg and purchase which could be 
carried out m an increasing measure tlirough the co- 
operative agency. The problem of the supply of the 
agricultural credit also could be greatly promoted 
through the co-operative agency by ways of primary Co- 
operative Credit Societies, District Banks and Land 
Mortgage Banlis headmg upon in a Provmcial Co-opera- 
tive Bank. 

In brief, it is our opimon that the Co-operative De- 
partment of the Government should be made the premier 
dejiartment m the admmistrative machmery of the 
provmce. The Government should give a clear indica- 
tion of its purpose and should do everythmg possible to 
energise and vitahse the Co-operative Department m 
the provmce. It should not be forgotten that the 
strength and the prosperity of some of the important 
countries in the West is due essentially to the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. 

The Co-operative Movement m India has been the 
creation of the state and therefore it should show no 
reluctance m pressmg for its expansion and its growth 
m all spheres of rural life. It need scarcely be pomted 
out that the services of a large number of the educated 
classes, carefully selected, would have to be requisitioned 
for the furtherance of the Co-operative Progi amme Dairy 
and poultry farmmg should also be organized, wherever 
necessary, on a co-operative basis. There is also one 
other suggestion which we should hke to press. 

An effort should be made to plant colomes of educated 
yoimg men on land It should be possible to reclaim 
certam areas of land for the purpose. 

In regard to mdustry, it is clear that the Provmcial 
Government requires the active co-operation of the 
Central Government to launch mdustries m the prov- 
mce It IS essential that an impetus be given to the 
textile, leather, oil, metal, lac and other mdustries. 
Their development would furnish employment to large 
numbers of educated men as managers, technicians and 
clerks It would alleviate poverty m general and 
mcrease the wealth of the coimtry. The Provincial 
Government can also help m arts and crafts and small 
and medium-sized mdustries and agriculture. The 
Provmcial Government aheady have sufficient mfor- 
mation through its various surveys. Grid System mquiries 
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and other investigations to Imow exactly winch indus- 
tries to encourage and support so as particularly to 
assist in the rehef of the educated unemployed The 
Central Government have already undertaken to help 
the Handloom mdustry The Provincial Government 
could doubtless take up other mdustries, for instance 
toy-making and utensil-makmg, etc. We could m this 
connection well follow the methods adopted by the 
Government of Bengal. We should hl^e to draw special 
attention to the necessity of electrification on a large 
scale. It wiU be an mvaluable aid to the prosperity 
and improvement of cottage mdustries. It will, in 
itself be a means of employment to educated men as 
electric engmeers, etc To plan industrial develop- 
ment on a large scale aviU at once remove the complamt, 
only too y^ell-grounded at present, that the products of 
technical mstitutes fail to :^d adequate opportumty for 
the use of their special trainmg and talents. In this 
connection it may also be pomted out that the Gov- 
ernment should estabhsh bureaux to furmsh informa- 
tion and advice to mdustriahsts so as to ehminate waste 
and over-competition 

In the matter of transportation and commumcation 
we know the need is great. District roads and village 
roads are madequate and such as are in existence are m 
a bad way. Road construction would not only directly 
take up educated unemployed as surveyors, overseers, 
sub -contractors and clerks, but through the opemng up 
of the country side specially by way of motor trans- 
port development, a fair proportion of the educated 
unemployed young men would be absorbed as motor 
mechamcs, chauffeurs, motor-dealers, etc. It may be 
stated that m Germany and the United States the 
method of road construction has been adopted as one 
of the important ways of givmg pubhc rehef and assist- 
ance to the unemployed. Similarly, there is wast scope, 
as there is urgent need for the construction of bridges 
and embankments in many parts of the provmce. It is 
also imperative to provide additional facihties of irriga- 
tion mcludmg the diggmg of weUs. Afforestation is 
another important line of development which ought to 
be taken m hand A great deal of plannmg would be 
necessary in all these matters. 

Town plannmg, slum clearance even m villages is a 
great need of the day. A great many of the unemployed 
engmeers, surveyors, overseers, draftsmen and other 
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professional and technical people necessary for the 
building industry would thus be absorbed. A great 
many school buildings it is needless to say would be 
necessary if the educational programme we have sug- 
gested were to be carried out. Here also would arise 
need of very careful plannmg requirmg vast amounts 
of money. Let us briefly sum up our proposals. 

Without elaborating too much, or pretending to 
present an exhaustive hst of mesures which the Prov- 
mcial Government and the Government of India can 
undertake to meet the situation, we submit a‘ hst which 
we trust would prove suggestive and helpful. 

We have divided our hst mto three portions A, B, 
and C. List A consists of those undertakmgs which 
we regard as of nation-buildmg character. List B of 
mdustries of public utflity character These would, 
m the long rmi, pay their way And List C of mdus- 
tries which would be of a strictly commercial nature 
from the very commencement. 

We are, naturally, of the opmion that the Provmcial 
Government should embark upon these three categories 
of undertakmgs as largely as possible. 

List A. Nation-building ente') prises. 

(l) Educationl expansion. 

Especially m the Primary and Secondary 
stages. 

Provision of agricultural and technical edu- 
cational facihties. Research work. 

(n) Sanitary services extension. 

Sewage and garbage disposal. 

Dramage. 

Water-supply. 

Malarial control. 

(m) Medical. 

Especially provision for women and child- 
ren. 

General. 

(iv) Recreational. 

Sports. 

Theatres, Cmemas, Broad-casting. Litera- 
ture, especially pictorial. 


.it 
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(v) Housmg. 

Village housing requires urgent attention. 

Congestion of houses on village abadi and 
over-crowding m houses is more severe than people 
usually realize. 

(vi) Co-operative Department expansion. 

We believe that as far as possible all village 
uplift and reconstruction work should be attempted 
through the agency of co-operation. 

List B, Public Utility Services. 

(i) Hydro-electric extension. 

(u) Road construction — especially mter- village 
and central district towns connectmg roads. 

(in) Afforestation. 

Supply of timber for constructional and fuel 
purposes. 

(iv) Agricultural machmery and apphances 
manufacture and distribution. 

(v) Labour Exchange and Employment Bureaux. 

List C — Commercial and Industrial Enterprises 

We would content ourselves by observmg that 
generally we agree with the recommendations of the 
United Provmces Industries Re-orgamzation Com- 
mittee. 

Similarly, we make bold to suggest that the Gov- 
ernment of India should examme the possibilities that 
may he m developmg the undermentioned under- 
talnngs. We have already stated that our hst is not 
exhaustive, it is merely suggestive. 

(i) Stores Purchase Pohcy extension. 

(ii) Shippmg, particularly coastal. 

(m) Ship-buildmg. 

(iv) Railway waggon and Locomotive con- 
struction 

(v) Aircraft manufacture and construction. 

(vi) Motor engme and motor-buildmg works. 

(vii) Heavy chemicals mdustry. 

(vm) Special case of some large scale industries, 
(ix) Railway rates problem. 
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(x) Insurance either by the State, or special 
protection to Indian companies. 

(xi) Trade Commissioners. 

(xu) Military industries. 

We are also of the opmion that for the formulation of 
. Bound national economic pohcy there must be available 
the service of reahable statistical mtelhgence. GeneiaUy 
we would desire to associate om’selves with the recom- 
mendations made m this connexion by the Bowley- 
Bobertson Committee. 

We are also of the opimon that BesearcH must be 
oncouraged, if not actually conducted by the Central 
Government ni respect of aU the vital industries of the 
comitry m the same manner as that carried out for 
agriculture by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch. 

It IS obvious that m such a memorandum as this, 
it IS not possible to make all the suggestions that one can 
for the rehef of the miemployed. There are several 
other suggestions that may be offered from other sources 
which may be as efficacious as the ones we have pro- 
posed. We would, therefore, recommend a mimster’s 
committee winch may be termed as the Provmcial 
Development Comnuttee. It would be the function of 
the committee to scrutmize the practicabihty of the 
various plans suggested It should also be one of its 
functions not only to raise necessary loans for develop- 
ment purposes, but also to determme the disbursement 
of these loans to the various actmties. 

The question of finance would necessarily be the 
greatest difficulty that would face the Provmcial Govern- 
ment ni embarkmg upon any one of these schemes. 
However, if the Provmcial Government is to take the 
view that it does owe a duty towards the unemployed 
then it must face this proposition and raise the neces- 
sary funds. 

An Unemployment Insurance Scheme which of 
eourse would have to be on a contributory basis would 
unfortunately not be of any avail for at least the next 
three or five years. It may be well to mention here 
that 111 certam Central European countries unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes have been functionmg on a 
non-contributory basis. But probably it would be 
futile to put forth the suggestion that the Provmcial 
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Government should help the unemployed in this manner^ 
Nonetheless, it is necessary that mvestigation should be 
made immediately for mauguratmg an Unemployment 
Insurance Scheme, at any rate so far as it would concern 
the mdustrial and educated population of the provmce. 

In the absence of imemployment msurance we feel 
that assistance or rehef is mcumbent upon the Gov- ' 
ernment. This rehef or help can take place through the 
means we have mdicated above. The land of under- 
takmg we profiose would automatically serve as a means 
test Those unemployed m distress would certainly 
come forward and jom m the undertalmig proposed and 
the others naturally would stay away. 

Some of the pro^iosals we have made would be of a 
type that would be seH-hquidatmg, that is, after a 
period of time they would expect to earn surplus over 
workmg cost Others of course would not give any 
monetary return. 

In either case large capital resources — ^fixed and re- 
curring — ^would be requmed for several years. Provision 
necessarily will have to be made for these. 

Before mdicating the possibihties that we think may 
be tried for mcreasmg our resources m the Central and 
Provincial Governments, one matter which we think 
needs very careful re-examination by both sets of Gov- 
ernments, is the question of retrenchment. The burden 
of admmistration, civil and military, must be brought- 
more m proportion to the economic means of the people. 
We do not desire to secure economy at the cost of 
security, efficiency and integrity of the admmistration j 
but we are not convmced that we cannot go further with 
the process of retrenchment, without jeopardizmg the- 
admmistration. 

We shall now consider what is possible within our 
Provincial revenue system. We are not m possession 
of the Pmancial Memorandum submitted by our Govern- 
ment to be placed before Sir Otto Niemeyer, but from 
such fragments as have appeared m the Press, we find 
that for the next five years, till 1940-41, we shall have to 
reckon with continued Provincial deficits, and tlus 
m spite of all possible retrenchment and all possible 
increase of revenue. So clearly we cannot expect the- 
provmce to finance any of these projects. 
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Therefore the only hope we have is assistance from 
the Central Government. 

We feel that the following matters need to be ex- 
ammed, to see if they cannot act as a stimnlous to 
nidustrial activity and revival of trade and commerce: 

(i) We feel that a reduction of the rupee ratio 
to I5. 4cZ sterlmg will act as a potent stimulous 
to our exports, thus helpmg our agriculturists 
as well as our mdustriahsts. More powerful 
and better placed countries than India, have ad- 
mittedly adopted this device to help their econoimc 
phght In our case, we shall only be going back 
to a ratio which has always been regarded as the 
standard ratio regulatmg our currency with that 
of England. We, however, admit that the effects 
of such a change cannot last for ever But the 
advantage gamed, though of temporary duration, 
would undoubtedly be very helpful at this juncture. 

(11) We are also of the opinion that our sterlmg 
obligations, contracted by the Government by 
way of Loans, should as far as possible be converted 
into rupee loans. Money is easy in India and 
Government would have no difficulty whatever m 
floating these loans m the comitry Thus not 
only would we be able to obtam these loans at 
cheaper rates, thus very much lessenmg the burden 
to the tax-payer, but also we would stop the annual 
dram that is necessitated to meet these obligations 
abroad. We earnestly urge that this matter should 
very carefully be exammed by the State once 
more. 

(m) We are of the opmion that we should apply 
more vigorously than we have done hitherto,, 
the policy of discriminating protection Charity^ 
begins at home. Far richer, more advanced, 
more developed and better equipped nations than 
ours, have depended on various degrees of protec- 
tion, for their own economic safety There is 
every reason that India should follow this Ime of 
economic evolution. The infant mdustry argu- 
ment IS not entirely devoid of sense where Indian 
industries m the mam are concerned We can 
stress this specially m regard to all key and basic 
industries. The one substantial reason agamst 
the raising of the tariffs wall is the decline of 
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revenue. The fall m customs revenue would 
undoubtedly seriously afiect the financial position 
of the Central Government. But may not a hope 
be extended that what is lost temporarily, tlirough 
dechne of customs revenue, may m course of time, 
be reaped and gathered m enhanced yield from the 
mcome-tax, railway revenue, etc.’ Besides, coun- 
tervaihng excise duties can be imposed to make 
good the loss from the customs. 

Apart from these measures, we feel that there is a 
great deal of weight m Mr. Gavm Jones’s proposal that 
“the Government of India should inflate the currency 
by issumg more notes. Under the present jiosition cur- 
rency notes could be issued agamst “ Created Securities ” 
to the value of about 15 crores of rupees without jeo- 
pardizing the confidence of the pubhc m the converti- 
bihty of the note issue. Whether or not it would be 
necessary or advisable to issue notes uji to this extent, 
we are, however, of the opmion that this method of 
providmg funds may be seriously exammed by the 
Government of India. 

Such money raised could be distributed to the 
Provinces for their various, approved nation-building 
measures Such action would undoubtedly raise the 
price level — other thmgs remammg the same and would 
naturally act as a helpful stimulous to agriculture as 
weU as to trade and mdustry. Notes would be mfused 
mto circulation and such notes returnmg to the Trea- 
suries or the Reserve Bank above need, could be can- 
celled, and the “ Created Securities ” to that extent 
could be withdrami. Pidiile undoubtedly such mflation 
of the currency would be a form of hidden taxation, yet 
it would be justified, because of the beneficial uses the 
moneys thus secured would be apphed to m the various 
nation-buildmg 23rojects It would also save the country 
the need and necessity of providmg for the repayment 
and service of a loan — ^which would have to be mcurred 
if this method were not approved. 

Our final suggestion for raismg financial help is 
by way of pubhc loans We have already stated that 
the Government of India’s credit is very high mdeed. 
The Money Market is easy. Loans therefore can be 
easily raised at very cheap rates. Fullest advantage 
should be taken of this monetary situation. 
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Naturally the strictest scrutmy should be made of 
\ the objects for which the loans are raised, and all the 
necessary safeguards should be provided for the repay- 
ment and the service of the loan. All the well-lmown 
methods and devices of raising, employmg and repaying 
loans can be exammed to suit specific needs. This is 
hardly the place to go mto the manifold details. Guaran- 
tee of capital, or guarantee of mterest, question of 
ereatmg "Ihustee securities, etc can all be considered on 
the respective merits of each case. But the way of 
loan is one of the very well-known methods of openmg 
up and developing a country and should be fauiy freely 
employed m India especially at the present juncture. 

We probably did not mention that we do not ehmmate 
the consideration of fresh taxation or the enhancement 
m the present rates of taxes, or the levy of particular 
cesses as means of raismg necessary additional funds. 
These should be explored and apphed as has been mdi- 
cated m several official and non-official proposals 

We feel that m the Provmce the machmerj’- mdicated 
by the United Provmces Industrial Pmance Committee 
should be utilized for expenditure of money for measures 
mentioned m hst C. 

For measures mdicated m lists A and B we feel that 
the channel of control over the expenditure of moneys 
should be either through the projier Departments of 
Government directly concerned, or the Co-operative 
Department, or the machinery brought mto existence 
by the Village Uphft Orgamzation of the Government. 
These may, if necessary, be modified to suit particular 
conditions. We do not feel there is any special need to 
create fresh bodies, new machmery and organizations 
unnecessarily. We should try to avoid duphcation of 
machmery as much as jiossible. 

For the Central Government it may be necessary to 
have an Economic Advisory Committee, or a Loans 
Development Committee or some such body, represent- 
ative of the Provmces, the various mterests concerned, 
and the respective Houses to advise, and if need be to 
operate these projects of an all-India character. But, 
here, agam duphcation of machmery should be avoided. 

We would m fact wish to have the matter of retrench- 
ment, rates of taxation and lands of taxation re-examined 
by competent authority. We would for mstance wish 
to know whether agricultural mcomes could not be 
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brought within the range of Provincial taxes. We 
would like to mvestigate the possibihties of such fresh 
taxation as estate duties and succession duties. We 
would like to find out to what extent such taxes as 
terminal taxes, excise duty on tobacco, on marriage 
expenditure, etc. would be feasible. All these avenues 
of taxes are yieldmg large incomes m other countries. 
If the State m India is to discharge the national services 
commonly accepted as state obhgations in other countries 
it IS but logical that the state should have the power to 
mcrease its revenues. In this connexion we suggest 
that the Government should explore the possibilities of 
putting to use the mcomes from waqf and other rehgious 
endowments and chanties, as well as mterest lapsing to 
Government on accoimt of religious scruples. It may 
be possible to press some of this mcome mto the service 
of education. 

Apart from economy m administration, mcrease of 
rates of present taxation and discovery of new sourcea 
of taxation, the Provmcial Government will have *to 
obtam authority to raise loans for the financmg of the 
various propositions suggested above. It must be borne 
m mind that mspite of deficit budgets and economic 
depression most of the countries in the world have 
taken bold steps m raising revenues in order to meet 
the problem of unemployment This is a duty which 
neither the Provmcial Government nor the Government 
of India can easily put aside. The matter is so urgent 
that it cannot bear postponement. The calamity is as 
great as war itself. Pmancial operations of the type 
that are commonly put mto force durmg war tune are 
necessary to meet the situation We cannot afford to 
tmker with the matter We must go to the roots of the 
problem of unemployment and seek its cure m an 
extensive improvement of economic conditions m the 
provmce and m the country as a whole. 

In the preparation of this note we have received 
most valuable help from Dr. Beni Prasad and Mr. S. K. 
Pudra, our colleagues of the Allahabad University. 



NOTE 5 

Memorandum Iby Mr. M. G. Holmes, of the Board of 
Education, London, on Agencies for Advising on 

Employment and Finding Posts 

1. Elementary schools — ^At the present time, there 
s,TG m Great Britam, 192 Local Advisory Committees 
for Juvenile Employment (admmistered locally by the 
Ministry of Labour), and 107 Choice of Employment 
Committees (admmistered locally by the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, but under the central supervision of the 
Ministry of Labour). There are also two National 
Advisory Councils for Juvenile Employment (one for 
England and Wales, the other for Scotland), which 
review the major problems, of vocational guidance and 
juvenile employment, over the country, as a whole, m 
order to assist the work of the local committees of both 
types. 

The work of the local committees falls mto three 
mam types ; (a) to give advice to children (and their 
parents), before the former leave school, m choice of suit- 
able employment, by lectures, addresses, and visits 
to work, film displays on mdustrial subjects, the distri- 
bution of hterature on careers, and mdividual mterviews 
between boys and girls (and their parents) and represent- 
atives of the Committee ; (h) to place the boys and girls 
in suitable employment, either at home, or at a distance ; 
(c) to assist employers to obtam an adequate and suit- 
able supply of juvenile labour, whether from local, or 
from distant sources. '' 

They are assisted, m this work, by the staff of the 
Local Juvenile Employment Exchange. 

Until the passing of the Employment Act, 1934, 
it was frequent, but far from umversal, for children to 
obtain employment through the Local Juvenile Ex- 
changes, although they were under no obhgation, to 
visit the Local Juvenile Exchange, until they entered 
the Insurance Scheme, at the age of 16. The lowermg 
of the age of entry mto msurance, under the recent Act, 
u^nd the provision, that employers must henceforth 
notify the Exchange of all dismissals, should make it 
possible, for a much larger proportion of boys and girls, 
to be given advice and help in, seeking work, immediately 
after leavmg school, and later on. 

3 01 
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In many areas, however, especially lural areas, and 
those, where reorganization of the schools, on Hadow 
lines, has not been completed, the old mdividualist 
tradition, of obtammg work, by personal connection, or 
recommendation, tends to persist. In many cases also, 
and perhaps especially in reorganized areas, a great 
deal IS done, by the Head Teachers of Senior or Central 
schools, who are often ui touch with local employers, 
and whose recommendation, based upon personal 
Imowledge, is regarded, by emploj^-ers, as of great value. 

2 Secondary schools — Secondary schools cater for 
pupils between the ages of 11 and 19 Tor the most 
part, the pupils come from Elementary schools, as the 
result of a comjietitive examination, taken between the 
ages of 10 and 11. Between the ages of 16 and 17, the 
pupils sit for an exammation, commonly called the 
School Certificate Exammation, which serves a variety 
of purposes. In the first place, it serves, subject to 
certam conditions, as a means of entry to the Univer- 
sities But the great majority, of Secondary School 
pupils, do not contmue their education, beyond the 
stage of the School Certificate Exammation, and for 
them success, in the examination, opens the door to 
positions, as clerks in Bankmg, Insurance and similar 
houses, as weU as furnishmg them with exemption, from 
the ordmary tests of admission to various professions. 
A number of Secondary School pupils, who have made up 
their mmds, as to their future occupations, secure entry 
to them in this way, but there are many, who need guid- 
ance, m the choice of their future careers For such 
pupils, there exist the Employment Committees of the 
Incorporated Associations, of Head Masters, and of 
Head Mistresses, of Secondary schools. The former 
Committee is composed of 15 Head Masters and 9 rep- 
resentatives of Industry and Commerce. It is respon- 
sible for advising and jilacmg, m employment, boys, from 
Over 200 schools. The latter Committee is similarly 
composed of Head Mistresses of Secondary schools and 
representatives of Industry and Commerce, and has 
similar functions. Both these Committees are Exec- 
utive Committees, and are hmited to London and the 
Home Counties, but, m other parts of the coimtry, there 
are Begional Committees, with dehberative functions, 
workmg hi close touch with the Juvenile Employment 
Bureau. From time to time, the Associations of Head 
Masters and Head Mistresses, m co-operation with the 
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Mmistry of Labour, issue pamphlets, dealing with 
various careers. Their purpose is to afford useful and 
authoritative mformation to parents, teachers and all, 
who are concerned in advismg boys and girls, from 
Secondary schools, on the choice of a suitable career. 

In recent years, too, a certam number of schools — 
this apphes particularly to the Public schools — ^have 
appomted Careers Masters, whose function it is to study 
the personalities and idiosyncracies of the pupils, and 
to advise them as to the careers, for which they are best 
suited. 

3. Special schools , i.e. schools for blind, deaf and 
defective children — Children are sent to Special schools 
for the blmd, deaf, mentally and physically defective, 
and epileptic, and usually stay, until they reach 16. 
As these schools are smaller than the ordmary schools, 
it IS often possible, for the Head Teacher, to find employ- 
ment for children leavmg school. In addition, there are 
usually voluntary After-Care Committees, m connection 
with the school. 

For bhnd children, special arrangements are made. 
If they are tramable, they are sent to Vocational Tram- 
ing Courses, which receive grant from the Board of 
Education, and afterwards :^d employment, either in 
workshops, run by Bhnd Persons Act Authorities, or m 
Home Workers Schemes, which are also aided by these 
Authorities. 

Vocational Trammg Courses also exist for the deaf, 
and employment is found for them, by Welfare Societies, 
and by the Missions for the Deaf and Dumb. 

In London, there is close co-operation, betwen the 
Mmistry of Labour and the London Association, for 
the after-care of blmd, deaf and crippled children, 
which acts as the department’s agent, for advismg and 
placmg children m employment. 

Physically defective children frequently return to 
ordmary schools, after attendmg Open An? Schools, 
or being treated in Orthopaedic hospitals, and obtam 
employment, through the ordmary channels. There 
are also a few trammg mstitutions for cripples after 
leavmg school, and employment is usually found, by 
those mstitutions, or by voluntary agencies. 

4 Approved schools,^ i e. schools, which prior to the 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, were known as 
Refoi'matory and Industrial schools — ^In practice, the 


^These are under the centre of the Home Office 
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Heads, of these schools, find work, for nearly all the boys 
^nd girls. Indeed, it is quite exceptional, for such, to 
leave the schools, without a job, having previously been 
found for them. 

In some instances, parents notify the school that they 
have a good job in view, and the Head then satisfies 
himself, either b}^ personal investigation, or through some 
such person as the Probation Officer, that it is suitable. 

In the majority of cases, however, schools have built 
up, over a long iienod of years, such a connection with 
cmploj^ers of labour, not only around the schools, but 
in several other localities, that through these, the schools 
are able to place boys or girls, directly into work. This 
works particularly well, and it is satisfactory to hear, on 
all sides, that employers are askmg for another boy or girl 
from the schools. 

For three yeais, after the boys and girls leave the 
schools, the Head Master, or one of his staff, keeps in 
close touch, sometimes malang use of a local friend, to 
assist in this work. Tins after-care is, of course, a 
most valuable part of the work. The boys and girls 
cannot leave their employment, without the permission 
of the managers, but provided, it is advantageous to the 
mdividual, of course, no difficult}’’ is raised. 

5. Technical schools — Junior Technical schools 
provide a full-time education, of two or three years, in 
industrial or commercial subjects. Avitli continued 
general education, for pupils, aged normally 13 on 
admission J unior Jlousewifery Schools afford a training 
in domestic subjects, combined with general education, 
in fuU-time courses, extendmg, at least, till the age of 
exemption, for pupds, aged normally 13 on admission. 

These schools are set up, in close connection with 
jirospective employers, so far as the Junior Techmeal 
Schools are concerned, and the output of the schools is 
normally earmarked for employment, if the course is 
satisfactorily completed. The Jumor Housewifery 
Schools tram pupils, primarily, for domestic service, and 
have no difficulty m placmg their output. 

Jmuor Departments, in Act Schools, provide a pre- 
paration for employment in artistic industries, with con- 
tinued general education, m full-time courses, of two 
or three years, for pupds, aged normally 13 or 14 on 
admission Generally speaking, these schools have the 
same close touch with the relevant mdustries, as in the 
ease of Junior Technical Schools. 
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Senior full-time courses, in Colleges for Further Edu-r 
cation, are either m preparation for specific occupations, 
or for Umversifcy, Intermediate or Final Degree examina- 
tions. Both types of student aim at improving their 
qualifications for some industrial occupation and, gene- 
rally speaking, these courses are attended by students, 
who have some specific employment m view. The Heads 
of these colleges are in close touch with the local mdus- 
tries, and generally succeed m placmg, m employment, 
the students, who have satisfactorily completed the 
course 

Full-time students m Art Schools, by the very nature 
of their study, cannot be easily classified from the point 
of view of their placmg m employment, but they can 
usually be regarded as working, either for some specific 
artistic industry, or for the Board’s Art examinations,, 
with the view of quahfymg either as artistic designers, 
or as teachers of Art. 

6. UniveisiUes — ^For many years, both Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities have maintained Appomtments 
Boards, the purpose of which is to assist students, on 
graduation, to find suitable posts With the growing 
recognition, of the value of University education, by 
big busmesses and Public Utility Corporations, the field 
covered by these boards has increased greatly in lecent 
years Some of the provincial universities make simi- 
lar arrangements, though they are naturally of a less 
formal and elaborate character For those graduates, 
who desire to enter the teachmg profession, there are 
scholastic agencies, such as Cabbitas Thrmg & Co., and 
Truman and Ehiightley, Ltd. 

7. Psychological tests — ^An account, of the work of 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, has 
been given m Mr. Angus Macrae’s book “ Talents and 
Temperaments.” Spealong generally, the aim, of these 
experiments, has been to show that, by means of mtelli- 
gence tests carefully devised and controlled, much valua- 
able mformation may be gamed of the mental abilities 
of the pupil, and the type of occupation, for which he is 
likely to be suited. It is worth referrmg specially to 
the results of the first experiment m London. A certam 
number of children were examined, and were given advice, 
as to the type of occupation recommended. Two years 
afterwards, by a house-to-house visit, enquiries were 
made as to the results. It was found that 83 * 6 per cent^ 

20 
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of the children, who had followed the recommendations, 
had found their occupations congenial and were satis- 
fied with their pay and prospect, 14*3 per cent, were 
satisfied with their work, but not with their pay and 
prospects, and only 2 1 per cent, had not found the 
work congenial Of the children, who had ignored the 
recommendations, the correspondmg percentages were 
39*4, 18*2 and 42*4 respectively. 

Two experiments have been carried out recently, m 
the areas of Birmingham and WiUesden, by the Local 
Education Authorities, m co-operation with the National 
Institute A full account of the Birmingham experiment 
has been pubhshed, and the summary and conclusions 
states that “ the experiments definitely corroborate the 
results of the previous London research, and indicate 
that tested children, placed m recommended posts, are 
more satisfactorily placed, than others, not similarly 
jplaced.” 



KOTE 6 

(FttZe personal note by the Chairman) 

Memorandum which was prepared in December, 1932 for 
Members of a deputation from China, and which was 
supplied to the Chairman by Mr. L. Brooks, Divisional 
Inspector, London County Council 

EDUCATION IN LONDON 
I — Introduction 

Tlie admmistiative County of London has an area 
of ^about 117 square miles with some four-and-a-half 
millions of people. Withm this area, the London County 
Council is the local authority for both elementary and 
higher education. The Council exercises its power as 
Education authority through its Education Committee, 
which IS composed of 50 members, 5 of whom must 
bo women, and the Education Committee itself delegates 
powers to a number of Sub -Committees. These Sub- 
Uommittees receive reports from the of&cers of the 
Council, initiate and consider proposals affecting educa- 
tional progress, and decide questions which fall withm 
their delegated powers It is a statutory duty of the 
Council imposed by the Education Act, 1921, to pro- 
vide for the progressive development and organization 
of education m the County, and the Council carries 
out this duty by directly providing and mamtammg 
schools or, subject to conditions, aidmg financially 
schools, which are not provided by it. 

Number of pupils — In the schools, mstitutes and col- 
leges mamtamed or aided by the Council, there are nearly 
900,000 pupils ; of these about 620,000 are children under 
14 years of age, about 132,000 are adolescents between 
14 and 18 years of age, and about 146,000 are adults. 
These pupils are m attendance at various types of day 
and evonmg schools and institutions, e g.. Elementary 
Secondary, Central, Special (for defective children) 
junior technical, higher technical, senior art, day 
continuation schools and evenmg institutes. {Detailed 
statistics are given in the pamphlet “ Fundamental 
Statistics N) 

Administration — ^In the administration of these 
^schools and institutions, the Education Committee is 
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assisted voluntarily by Managers, Managing Committees, 
Governors and Advisory Committees, wliile the inspec- 
tion of the work in the schools is done for the Council 
by a staff of Inspectors imder the supervision of a Chief 
Inspector. His Majesty’s Insjiectors also mspect 
schools on behalf of the Board of Education, since the- 
State bears a jiortion of the expendituie on Education, 

The cential admimstration is directed from Comity 
Hall, the Education Committee bomg served bj^ the 
department, of which the Education Officer is the head ; 
but, 111 addition, there are 12 divisional offices distri- 
buted over London, at which arc undertaken certain 
pieces of detailed admunstration dealing mainly with 
elementary schools. In all typos of schools, head 
teachers have the fullest measure of freedom, as regards 
internal organization, including such matters as the 
classification of childien, the frammg of syllabuses, and 
the choice of textbooks 

The Education Officer’s department is organized on a 
branch basis, each branch dealing with one particular 
aspect of work, e.g , elementary education, higher educa- 
tion (secondary and umversitj^), technology, special 
services, accommodation and attendance. It will be- 
apparent, however, that work of such magnitude must 
affect many other departments dealmg with local Gov- 
ernment, as, for mstance, housing, public health, paiks, 
etc , and all these departments, in their several ways, 
contribute their part to the organization of London’s 
education system. 

Expenditw e — ^The estmiated exjienditure of the 
London County Council on its education service in the 
financial year 1932-33 is £12,776,710 Of this, 35 
per cent is met by giants from the State (Board of 
Education), i e , from taxes, and the greater part of the 
rergamder by the rates, only a very small amount being 
accounted for by the fees of pupils and students {See 
also “ Fundamental Statistics )” 

II. — Elementaby Education 

Type of school and attendance — Of all the pupils 
receivmg full-time mstruction m London, over 90 per cent, 
attend the elementary schools. These elementary schools, 
as m the country generally, are of two kmds. Provided (or 
Council), i.e., those actually provided by the Council, and 
Non-provided (or Voluntary), i.e., those not jirovided by 
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thfe Council. The school buildings of the non-provided 
•schools are the property of the managers, who are 
nsually members of a religious denomination. The 
teachers m such schools are appomted and dismissed 
by the managers, subject to the sanction of the Council, 

* and the religious instruction is denommational. Council 
schools are directly controlled by the Council, religious 
mstruction being undenominational In other respects — 
salaries of teachers, supply of books and equipment, 
staffing, etc , — ^the two kinds of schools are on an equal 
footing Education is compulsory from the age of five 
to the end of the term m which the child becomes four- 
teen, but, at schools where accommodation permits, 
children, imder five but over three years of age, are 
admitted. To ensure the attendance of children at 
school, personal visits are paid to the homes of the 
children by officers appointed for the purpose called 
school attendance officers 

School buildings — ^The progressive development, m 
fhe plaimmg and architecture of schools, is well re- 
presented in London The older schools lack many of 
the amenities of the modern schools, but m the plannmg 
of new schools an effort is made to meet modern ideas on 
schools buildmgs, and m particular to secuie as much 
sunlight as possible Where it can be arranged, class 
rooms face south The class rooms genera-lly accom- 
modate 40 boys or gnls, or 48 infants The hall is suffi- 
cient to hold the whole of the cluldren As a rule, there 
is now a head teacher’s room, and separate rooms 
for the teaching staff, for the medical mspection of 
children, and practical work rooms 

Guinculum — ^The ordinar37- subjects of the curriculum 
include English, Arithmetic, History, Geographj^, Science, 
Hrawmg, Smgmg, Physical Traming, vaiious forms of 
handwork, including woodwork and metalwork for boj^'s 
and domestic science for girls, and Bible mstruction 
The curriculum of the elementary schools m London is 
not settled by the Council, except on broad principles , 
each school has self-determination withm wide limits 
Apart from one or two exceptions, however, the ordinary 
elementary school does not include a foreign language 
among its subjects of mstruction This freedom mthe 
curriculum has led to many mterestmg developments 
suited to particular districts and types of children. 
Educational visits durmg school hours to places of 
interest, sueb^ as museums, the Zoological Gardens, etc., 
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in or near London, mcluding visits to Shakespeareanr 
performances, also play an important part in the develop- 
ment of the children’s education. 

Physical exercises, games and school Romneys — 
Special health classes have been established, for the 
benefit of cliildien requu'ing more than the usual amount* 
of physical exercise, and schemes have been mtroduced 
for the provision, m outlying areas, of playmg fields com- 
bmed with class rooms, to enable clnldren from crowded 
areas laclrmg playmg facilities, to spend a whole day or 
half a day under conditions affording ample oppor- 
tiuiities for games. Organized games are a feature of 
London education, and every opportunity is taken to 
afford facilities for open-aii exercise m school tune : 
thus football, cricket, swimming, netball and sports 
of all lands are encouraged as much as possible. Out- 
side the class loom, there aie other educational activities 
also. School jomneys are organized, permitting a fort- 
night’s stay at the seaside or in the comitry. As well 
as possessmg educational advantages, these journeys 
are found to exercise a beneficial mfluence, from the 
social point of view, sprmgmg from a new environment 
and a closer contact of the children amongst themselves 
and with strangers 

Scholarships — Between the ages of 10 and 11, all 
children sit for the Junioi County Scholarship Exami- 
nation The children who do best at this exammation 
are awarded scholarships, or free places, entitlmg them 
at the age of 11 to attend secondary schools ; those 
children, who acquit themselves with credit, but do 
not reach a sufficiently high standard to obtain such 
scholarships or free places, arc considered for admission 
to central schools ; the remamder are transferred, 
wherever possible, to senior schools. The scholarship 
scheme is referred to later (Section V) 

The 84 central schools m London which, as mdicated 
in the previous paragraph, a,re of the selective type, are 
admimstratively a part of the elementary school system. 
They originated m London, but aie now to be found m 
many other parts of the country. They offer a four or 
five years’ course of education, more advanced than is 
possible m ordinary elementary schools, from the age of 
eleven years, and although some of their pupils go on to 
other types of full-time education, it is the aim of the 
central schools to fit their pupils to enter mdustry or 
commerce, at the age of about fifteen or sixteen years- 
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They offer a foundation course in general education, with 
a bias towards either commerce or techmcal subjects m 
later years. A foreign language — ^generally French, less 
often German — ^is always mcluded m the curriculum of 
the commercial bias schools, and of a few technical bias 
schools 

Re-organizahon of schools {Hadow Re-orgamzation ) — 
Special attention has been paid to the needs of the child- 
ren who remam in the elementary schools, after selected 
children have gone to the secondary and central schools. 
Formerly, the standard organization was Boys’ Girls’, 
and Infants’ Departments, but now the aim is, to give, as 
many pupils as possible, a fresh start m school life at the 
age of 11 years, by transferring tliem to a senior depart- 
ment organized with the purpose of meetmg their needs. 
As far as possible, schools have been gi-ouped for this 
purpose, so that two, three or more neighbouring schools, 
hitherto with separate identities, are orgamzed jomtly, 
some for junior departments — Junior Boys and Junior 
Girls — ^tho others for senior departments — Senior Boys 
and Senior Girls 

The idea belimd this type of organization, apart from 
the stimulus a child receives from a fresh start at the 
age of 11, IS that the concentration, of clnldren with a 
limited age range, enables them to be more suitably classi- 
fied, and facihtates the framing of curricula specially 
suited to the reqmrements of semors and juniors 
respectively : 

The following is an illustration of an ‘ Hadow 
re - organization . 

Before re-orgamzation Afte') re-oi ganization 

First School — Fust school — 


Infants aged 3 to 7 -{- years 
(mixed) 

Boys aged 7 -1- to 14 -f years . 
Girls aged 7 -f to 14+ years . 

Second school — 


Infants aged 3 to 7 + years 
(mixed) 

Jimior boys aged 7+ to 11 + 
years 

Jumor girls aged 7+ to 11-f 
years 

Second school — 


Infants aged 3 to 7 + years 
(mixed) 

Boys aged 7+ to 14+ years 
Girls aged 7+ to 14+ years . 


Infants aged 3 to 7+ years 
(mixed) 

Semor boys aged 11+ to 14+ 
years 

Senior girls aged 11+ to 14+ 
years 
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jII_i_SPEoiAL Schools, Nuhsery Schools, Residen- 
tial Schools and Homes conducted under 
THE Poor Law Act, 1930 — ^Medical Service 
— Provision of Meals — Care Comshttees. 

Schools foi defectives — ^For children, who, from some 
]ihysical or mental defect, are unable to profit by the m- 
sbruction given m ordinary elementary schools, Sjpecial 
schools have been established. These comjirise schools 
for cluldren who are blind, partially blmd, mentally 
defective, physically defective (i.e , orthopaedic cripples, 
or children sufiermg from defective hearts, anaemia or 
tuberculosis), deaf, or partially deaf. The instruction 
given IS suited to the needs of the children, and includes, 
for example, Braille writing and reading for blmd 
children, lip readmg and speech for deaf childien Tiade 

subjects are also taught to the older pupils at these special 
schools. The Council uses a fleet of ambulances to 
convey children who, owmg to their physical defects, 
could not otherwise travel to and from school. Othei 
children are taken to special schools by guides employed 
by the Council The Council pays the bus or tram 
fares of these children. A nurse is attached to the 
staff of each school for physically defective children 
The schemes of instruction for defective children aie 
modifications of that obtammg m the ordinary elemen- 
tary school, more time being given to manual occupa- 
tions. The problem of the debilitated, anjemic or 
tuberculous child, is met largely by open-air schools 
and open-air classes 

Open-air schools — ^At the day open-air schools, the 
physical condition of the children is kept under regular 
observation. They are provided with 3 meals a day 
A daily rest, after the mid-day meal, is an important 
feature of the health treatment, and the curriculum is 
framed so as to include a good deal of practical work 
and to take full advantage generally of open-air condi- 
tions. Barents contribute to the cost of the meals 
accordmg to their means. 

At the residential open-air schools, children usually 
stay from 4 to 6 weeks. They are admitted on the 
certificate of the school doctor ; tiieir fares to and from 
the school are paid by the Council. The dietary is 
approved by the School Medical Officer. As in the 
case of the day open-air schools-, parents contribute to this 
cost accordmg to their means. 

I 
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Nursery schools — The Coiinc]! maintains three 
nursery schools, and aids financially 12 others Children 
are admitted at the age of 2, and generally remam until 
they reach 5 years of age. The aim of the nursery 
school IS to cultivate good habits, to secure cleanlmess 
of person, good manners at table, clearness and comeli- 
ness of speech, and kindness and consideration for others. 
These schools are situated m poor neighbourhoods. 
Dinner ife jirovided, and in some schools breakfast and 
tea also, the parents contributing towards the cost of 
the meals according to their means. The children are 
regularly seen by the school doctor. 

“ Poor Law ” schools — ^The Council is also responsible 
for the mamtenance of residential schools, and children’s 
homes, provided under the Act for the lelief of the poor 
'There are 21 schools and homes of this character, many 
of which are situated outside London. In these schools, 
children are maintained, educated, and receive framing 
to enable them to obtain suitable woik on leavuiq; 
school. 

Ifedical inspection and treatment — The health and 
well-being of the school child receive ver}^- careful at- 
tention. There are m London, as m every big city, some 
•children who suffer from the effects of poverty and 
home neglect, and the Council supphes meals for those 
who are unable, by reason of lack of food, to take ad- 
vantage of the education provided It is, however, a 
statutory duty of the Council to make adequate arrange- 
ments, for attendmg to the health and physical condition 
of elementary school children Lor this pmpose, a staff’ 
of full-time and part-time doctors, nurses, and dentists 
IS engaged. Speciahsts are employed to deal with certain 
defects and disease. Medical mspections are held at 
Tegular intervals, i e when children enter on school hfe, 
■Avhen they reach the age of eight years, when they 
become twelve years of age, and also m the last term 
but one at school, while special medical exammations 
are made of scholarship wmners and entrants to central 
schools, and at any time m the case of ailing children 
Ailmg children suffermg from visual defects, enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids, dental decay, rmgworm and mmor 
ailments are treated by competent practitioners at 
School Treatment Centres, of v'-hich there are about 
90. The scheme of medical and dental treatment in 
Dondon provides for the treatment of over 290,000 child 
patients durmg the current year. 
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Care Committees — ^In the provision of meals for 
necessitous school children and in its arrangements for 
the medical treatment of children, the Council is assisted 
by children’s care committees, which are composed of 
voluntary workers, and are orgamzed for each school 
or group of schools. The foundation of the care com- 
mittee system is personal service, and the aim ‘ is to 
assist every clnld to take the best advantage of the 
education received, and turn it to the most profitable 
use when setting out m life. There are twelve local 
clnldren’s care offices in London, each m charge of a 
district organizer, and each the centre of the “ care ” 
activities of about one hundred schools The whole 
system is supervised by the prmcipal organizer at 
County Hall. Childi’en’s care committee work com- 
prises 

(1) The selection of cluldren who are msufficiently 
fed, m order that they may be provided with 
school meals, until home cucumstances render 
this imnecessary. 

(2) FoUowmg up, m the homes, the cases of 
children, who have lieen medicaUy mspected, so as 
to ensure, as far as possible, that advantage shall 
be taken of medical advice and treatment. 

(3) Assessuig the amount parents shall pay for 
school meals, or for medical treatment at the 
Council’s chines 

(4) The care of children in difficulties due to 
various causes, such as temperamental mstability, 
parental neglect, etc. 

(5) Ensuring that children about to leave school 
shall receive advice on the question of employ- 
ment, opportunities for contmued education and 
wise social recreation. 

IV — Secondary schools and Higher Education 

Secondary schools — Types of school — ^By the Educa- 
tion (London) Act, 1903, the London County Council 
v^as constituted the local education authority, for all 
forms of education in the Admmistrative County of 
London, and it became a duty of the Council under 
that Act to supply or aid the supply of education, other 
than elementary. 

There already existed a number of secondarj?- schools, 
some of them ancient fomidations, others newly es- 
tablished. The Council encouraged the development 
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of the existing schools by grantmg financial aid, subject 
to the fulfilment of certam conditions. In addition, the 
Council has founded new secondary schools under its 
own direct control. Besides these two types, there are 
other secondary schools m London which (i) receive 
financial aid direct from the Board of Education, and 
(ii) do not receive financial aid either from the Council 
or from the Board of Education, but which, nevertheless, 
the Board of Education recognizes as “ efficient ” 
schools. It must not be assumed that a school, not re- 
cogmzed as efficient, is not m fact efficient, as some 
schools of estabhshed reputation have not apphed for 
recognition. The London secondarj^' schools, with one or 
two exceptions' are for boys or for girls separately. A 
large proportion of the jiupils are drawn from the 
elementary schools, a number pay fees, and a number 
are admitted free by means of scholarships, awarded by 
the Council, or by the School Governors. 

The following table gives the approximate totals of 
pupils on the rolls of the various types of secondary 
schools 




Boys 

O^rls. 

1 

Schools maintained by the Council 

0,250 

6,500 

2 

Schools aided by the Council 

11,950 

9 500 

3. 

Schools aided by the Board of Educa- 
tion 

1,800 

3,600 

4 

Schools other than private schools 
recognized as efficient but not 3idcd 
by the Board of Education 

2 600 

1 700 

5 

Three schools of high standing not 
m Board of Education List 

1,000 

450 

6. 

Private schools recognized as efficient 
Secondary Schools by the Board of 
Education 

200 

600 


In addition, there are very many private schools in 
London not recognized by the Board, some of winch 
give education of a secondaiy type. 

Ownculum — ^The regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion, applicable to schools m categories 1, 2 and 3 above, 
require the inclusion of Enghsh, Scripture, French, 
Mathematics, Science, History, GeogTaphy, Art, Music, 
Physical Education, and either Handicraft or Domestic 
Science. In nearly all London secondary schools, Latin 
IS also taught ; in a large number, German ; m some 
Greek and in some Spamsh, and in certain schools there ] 
are special courses m commercial subjects There is 
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not in London that differentiation into types of schools 
ac'cording to the nature of the curriculum, which is a 
feature of some contmental school systems. 

Nearly all London secondary schools have playing 
fields for organized games, either on the school site, or 
in some district accessible to the school. 

A small proportion of secondary school pupils wm 
scholarships tenable at a University 

Umvei sity Educatioji — ^The teachmg work of the 
University of London is carried on in a large number of 
colleges m diffeient parts of London, each under its 
own governing body The Council gives financial aid 
to the University, in the form of a block grant payable 
to the University and distributed by it among the Col- 
leges The Council does not control the educational 
policy of the Umveisity. 

Training colleges — ^There are 23 training colleges in 
London, of which 4 are mider the direct control of the 
London County Council . some form part of the Umver- 
sity of London, and others aie imder the control of differ- 
ent religious bodies 

At one of the Council’s Colleges (Shoieditch), men 
students are specially trained as teachers of handicraft, 
m addition to the ordmary school subjects Three of 
the colleges tram women to teach domestic subjects. 

The Council arranges, each year, a comprehensive 
scheme of lectures and classes for teachers, covering most 
subjects of the curriculum, as well as a number of purely 
cultural courses of lectures 

V — SCHOLAESHIPS 

Scholarships are an important feature of the London 
Education Service, providing as they do for the success- 
ful students opportmiities of advanced types of education 
To the clevei and ambitious student, they open up an 
avenue which may lead from the elementary school to 
the university, and lay the foundation for a successful 
cateer in life. A large number of the Council’s scholar- 
ship wmners havfe achieved distinction m all branches 
of science and commerce The awards, in general, consist 
of (i) scholarships (intermediate, junior and senior) 
tenable at secondary schools and universities and (u) 
technical and trade scholarships. The value of thfese 
depends on the financial circumstances of the parents, 
nnd may include a grant for maintenance, in addikon to 
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Temission of fees The earliest award is the Junior - 
County Scholarship for pupils of 11 years of age The 
scholarships may be held at any secondary school m 
London (with one or two exceptions). A similar award 
IS made (to a smaller number) at the age of 13 years 

Trade scholarships are awarded to boys between 13 
and 14, and to girls between 13^ and 14|- years of age, to 
provide mstruction at day trade schools for those, who 
desire to become slciUed workers This instruction is 
designed to give a knowledge of, and practical traimng 
m, a trade, and to improve the general standard of educa- 
tion. 

Intermediate County Scholarships, tenable for two 
or three years at secondar3^ schools, teclniical mstitutes, 
polytechnics and schools of art and music, are open for 
competition to boj^^s and girls between 16 and 18 years 
of age These are largelj’" awarded on the result of a 
“ first school ” exammation, taken, at about the age of 
16, by pupils m secondary schools 

Semor County Scholarships, tenable at a University, 
are awarded at about the age of 18-19. Scholars must 
give evidence of exceptional abibty, by gaming an open 
university scholarship or some other distmction. 

The Council also mstituted, a few years ago, the' 
Robert Blair Fellowship — ^named after the former Educa- 
tion OfiS-cer — ^which is worth £450 a year, and enables 
advanced students to carry out industrial mvestigation 
abroad, for one year. 

VI — Technical, Commercial, and other continued 

Education 

Instruction is given in aU phases of industry and 
commerce, and the range of technical subjects covers 
every London trade of importance. The mstitutions 
in which tins mstruction is given are either aided or 
maintamed from pubhc funds. 

Aided institutions. Polytechnics — ^The polytechnic is 
a type of institution ongmaUy estabhshed, by voluntary 
effort, to hnk technical education with social, spiritual 
and recreational activities The first was the Regent 
Street Polytechnic, which now has on its roll some 16,000 
students. Other poljdechmcs were subsequently estab- 
hshed, with the object of makmg a general prp vision in 
accordance with a definite scheme for technical education, 
and for cultural, social and recreational facilities for 
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young men and women of the poorer classes all over 
Xondon 

Tliej^ have mdependcnt governing bodies, on which 
the London County Council has a fixed number of 
1 epresentatives. 

The polytechnics provide, in addition to recreative 
and techmcal education for part-time evening students 
(up to any age) in a great variety of subjects, full-time 
day and technical courses, either in the form of trade 
schools for boys and gnls, or of senior schools where 
students aie piejiarcd for university or professional 
examinations To avoid waste of effort, the Council, in 
agreement with the polyteclinics, has arranged that 
particular subjects shall be concentrated at certain 
selected polytcchmcs, e g advanced engmecring is 
assigned to one gi’oiip of polytechnics, advanced 
chemistry to another, and so on. 

Mamiaincd technical znsHhitions, as a rule, spe- 
cialize m msti notion i elated to one trade Examples 
aie the London School of Printing and the School of Build- 
ing On the othei hand, at a few maintained techmcal 
institutions, such as Hackney, Paddington and West- 
mimster Technical Institutes, tlicre is considerable 
variety of instruction In Westmmister Technical In- 
stitute, for instance, instruction is given in professional 
cooking and waiting, art, gas supply and engineering. 

The general direction and necessary control of ‘ main- 
tained technical institutions ’ is centred at County Hall, 
but considerable res^ionsibility for management is dele- 
gated to the Advisory Committee at each institution, 
these committees bemg appomted by the Education 
Committee of the Council. 

Ttade schools, or junior technical schools, aim at 
jireparmg students for one specific trade or branch of a 
trade Some are conducted on the premises of poly- 
technics and techmcal institutions under the general 
supervision of tlie Prmcipal ; others, mainly the girls’ 
trade schools, are conducted on separate premises under 
a separate Prmcipal. For boys, the trades are engmeeer- 
mg, buildmg, navigation, carriage and motor-body build- 
ing, furniture making, wood-carving, book production, 
photo -engraving, silversmithmg, professional cookery 
and waiting, hairdressmg, musical mstrument making, 
rubber, tailormg and boots and shoes. Boys enter 
between the ages of 1-3 and 14 and usually attend for 
2-3 years 
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For girls, the trade schools provide instruction in 
dressmaking, embroidery, hairdressmg, ladies’ and men’s 
“tailormg, lingerie, milinery, photography, upholstery, 
waistcoat-makmg cookery and domestic service. The 
courses are for 2 years. 

On the completion of them courses, the students 
enter the trades for which they have been trained, and 
m fixing initial wages the employers pay regard to the 
tune spent in traimng in the schools. 

Eleven Day Gontinvation Schools are maintamed on 
the basis of voluntary’' attendance for students between 
the ages of 14 and 18 

They are primarily mtended for young people over 
14 years of age actually in employment who, with the 
consent of them employers, attend for mstruction during 
worlang hours ; but a large proportion of the students 
in these schools are yomig people, not yet in employment, 
who wish to quahfy themselves for employment. The 
cumculum is, therefore, very largely vocational The 
subjects of mstruction mclude BusmesS Methods, French, 
Mathematics, Woodwork, Metalwork, Art Design, Needle- 
ivork, Enghsh, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Physical Traimng. Placmg of students in employ- 
ment has been facilitated by close co-operation with 
employers and the labour exchange. 

Commercial Training — ^The importance of ample faci- 
lities for commercial trainmg has been fuUy recognized 

Semor and ]umor day courses are available for boys 
and gmls, affording an intensive trammg m busmess 
economics, commercial orgamzation and practice, mer- 
cantile and company law, principles of accounts and 
book-keeping, commercial commo^ties, etc 

The City of London College, one of the London poly- 
techmes, midertakes instruction in commercial subjects 
only The curriculum mcludes the ordinary commercial 
subjects, advanced mstruction m law, transport, ship- 
pmg and commodities, and students are prepared for 
all the professional commercial exammations. 

As already stated, a number of secondary schools and 
central schools also afford mstruction m preparation for 
a commercial career. 

For evenmg commercial education, there are twenty- 
fhree senior commercial evenmg institutes, providmg 
mstruction ranging from the ordmary clerical subjects of 
-shorthand, typewriting and book-keeping up to advanced 
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classes leading to professional qualifications. There aro 
also junior commercial evemng institutes for young 
persons of about 14 to 16 years of age, preparing students 
for the senior commercial institutes 

Alts and Crafts — London has an established reputa- 
tion as a centre for pure and applied art The Council 
aids or maintains a number of art schools, the cumculum 
of these including fine art, book illustration, postei 
design, ^mong the artistic crafts dealt with, are book- 
binding, cabinet malnng, jewellery and enamelhng, em- 
broidery, dccoratmg, pottery, plasterwork, silver -smith- 
ing and other metal work, and stone and wood carving 
The Cential School of i^ts and Crafts is maintained 
by the Council as a school solely for the traimng of art 
and craft workers Tins school undertakes onlv 
advanced work, and students from local schools of ai t 
pass into it, when they have reached a sufficiently high 
standard. There are courses in all the principal crafts at 
this school, together vuth the ancillaiy drawmg, painting, 
design and modelling 

JRelahons ivith mdiistiy — ^The lelations of education 
and industry aie carefully borne in mind, and the Council 
is fully alive to the importance of enlisting the assistance, 
of representatives of the masters, and of the men, in 
techmeal education 

Care is taken to secure that, wherever possible, gov 
ernmg bodies and advisory committees should include 
amongst their members those, who have special know- 
ledge of the needs of mdustrj’'. For example, on the 
Advisory Council of the London School of Printmg,. the 
representatives of the Master Printers, and of the Trades 
Unions, constitute no less than two-thirds of the Advi- 
soiy Council 

Instruction foi tlie larger industries being given at a 
number of institutions, it has been found convenient to 
have central consultative committees of experts for each 
mdustiy, winch advise bhe Council on matters of pohey 
affecting each industry, such as the scope and tlie location 
of educational facilities. Typical instances are the con- 
sultative committees for engineering, banlnng, printing, 
insurance and furniture 

Evening Institutes (about 190 in aU) supply instruc- 
tion in commercial subjects for semor (17 years or over) 
and jumor students, instruction in technical subjects 
for junior students, instruction in all domestic subjects 
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iTi«?+rnptioli in non-'vocai1ii6iial subjects of all kiiiJs* 
The mSes are grouped aceordmg to the ptopo.'e 
lev SVe, e g. junior and senior oommerpialj jjmior 
teoLioal, wotaen’s). hterary, men’s, men-s (junior) and 
general' institutes. 

The jiiniot’ ih^itutfes ate Mtod -^tK the senWt uiStt- 
-fcutes. Pot -ihstateb, the JnPior domWereml 
prepare etildeiste for the' work 6f the Seihdr Gomnicrcial 
Institutes, to which’ they" ate phssed dh after a tWo years 
pourse of mStrubtioM, ahd the' Junior Tedhnidal institutes 
siiniiarly pass Oil students to ]?olytecbnics dnd Teclinical 
Institutes. 

N on-'Oocahonal Evening Institutes 


Liieiary insMut'es are a cOmparativOly niodern' ddV'O- 
Jopmeiit and are Mtetided for adillt students, who dbSite 
to devote tbeir lOiSuTe to sell-impfoveinent, r’atlibr tteii 
to pursue a course of instruction aUied to tbeir daily 
■eniployment. The subjects studied embrace a field of 
bterature and history, art and natural science. 


Men's and junior men's institutes provide for the 
needs of the unskilled workers, and are situated in the 
poorest parts of London. Men below eighteen years of 
^ge attend the Junior Men’s Institutes. The mam 
inducement to regular attendance is the cultivation of 
Lobbies and the desire for general education, recreation 
and social mtercourse. The men’s prmcipal mterests 
are all forms of handwork and physical culture. 

The Women's Institutes are designed to meet the 
special needs of gicls and women m home life. The 
curriculum covers a wide range of domestic work, lite- 
xature, history and physical culture. 

A very important characteristic of all four types of 
institute is the social life, which is manifested in a variety 
•of activities outside the hours of formal mstruction, e g. 
dramatic societies, magazmes, concerts, dinners, visits 
to places of historical mterest, etc. 


VII — Conclusion 

It is not possible to compress, within so small a com- 
pass, a ^detailed account of an organization so vast as 
-London s Education Service. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult, m any circumstances, to compile a complete descnp- 
^n of a service which is ever growing, ever changmg, 
mth the restless activities of London’s life. And this 

21 
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perhaps, is the best test of any educational system, which 
should never be static, but progressive always. This 
brief summary may, however, help to give some worlang^ 
contact with London’s system and stimulate a desire for a 
fuller knowledge of an undertakmg, which involves 
expenditure of miUions of pounds and has dealt with 
some milhons of students. Throughout their school 
careers, the Council has taken a deeply human interest, 
providmg, where necessary, meals and medical atten- 
tion, that they might be able to take advantage of the 
education offered, watchmg their immediate interests 
through Care Committees when they left the shelter 
of the school walls, encouraging ambition and giving 
them the means — ^through continued education — of 
improvmg their prospects, openmg up the way from the 
j)rimary school to the culture of the university, and 
striving always to enhance the value of life for them. 
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APPENDIX I 

{Vide paragraph 14 of the Report) 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 

United Provinces 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. What facts and figures can yon qnote to prove the existence 
and extent of nnemployment among the young men of the United 
Provinces — 

{a) Tvho have rfeceived purely hterary education , 

(6) who have qualified for the professions of law, medicine 
(mcludmg vetermary), electrical, mechamcal or civil engineering, 
agriculture, teachmg, etc , 

(c) who have received technical or professional traimng for any 
form of commercial busmess (includmg bankmg, insurance, 
accountancy, etc ) or any mdustrial occupation , 

(d) who have been abroad for education 

2 "V^Hiat facts and figures can you quote to prove the extent to 
which young men, who have received a superior and/or specialized 
education, have been forced mto employment for which such education 
is unnecessary, or are unable to earn a decent hvmg owing to the 
overcrowdmg of then particular profession or calhng 

3 Do you know any form of employment in which the supply of 
educated young men in these provmces does not equal the demand ^ 

4 Do you think that unemployment has mcreased m the country 
on account of general depression, etc , or that demand for employment 
has mcreased as family incomes are now inadequate to meet the cost 
of an improved standard of hvmg of the people 

5 Is there, in your opimon, general unemployment in aU classes 
and among aU occupations in the Umted Provmces ^ If so, what are 
the causes of such unemployment ^ What bearmg, if any, has such 
general unemployment, if it exists, upon unemployment among the 
educated classes ^ 

6 In relation to agriculture, are you of opimon that ancillary 
occupations are decaying ^ If so, what measures would you suggest 
for their revival ^ 

7 To what extent is unemployment among the educated classes 
due to an aversion from, or to physical mcapacity for any form of 
manual labour, even if it requires skill ^ If so, can these tendencies 
be counteracted by — 

(a) the encouragement of activities in schools such as markets 
gardemng, carpentry, etc. so as to develop among the pupils a 
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capacity to utilize their leisure for profitable pursuits and to 
impress upon them the digmty of labour ; or 

(6) the mstitution of a system of medical mspection and treat- 
ment for all pupils in schools and by the development of physical 
games and exercises, or 
(c) any other means 

8 Is unemployment due to an excessive number of boys who 
receive only hterary education, and are thereby unfitted to adopt 
a trade, profession or caUmg which requires technical Imowledge and 
skill ^ If so, will you offer your advice ? 

9. Do you thinli that durmg the last 30 or 40 years, there has been 
a steady movement of young men from villages to towns and that 
these young men have joined schools and colleges for general hterary 
education * If so, what do you think has been the lesiilt of this move- 
ment on the question of unemployment ^ Do you think that it is 
desirable to check this tendency and that it can.be checked by improv- 
ing the conditions of village hfe and providmg avenues for employment 
or increasing efficiency of the youth in rural surroundings ^ 

10 How far, in your opimon, will the introduction of co-operative 
marketing help in standardizing the products of industry and agricul- 
ture and thus populaiizmg agricultural and industrial pursuits by 
enabhng them to obtain better prices for their products ^ 

11 How far would the development of dairy farming, frmt- 
growing, canmng and preservation of fruits, vegetable-growing, sen- 
culture, pisciculture and other similar pursmts provide caieers for edu- 
cated young men ? 

12 Do you tlunk that the economic consequences of the social 
gystems prevailing in the United Provinces specially early marriage, 
jomt family, laws of inheritance and caste, etc. are a hindrance to the 
employment of educated young men * 

13 Do you think that the unrestricted growth of population is 
likely to ttill further accentuate the problem of unemployment among 
the educated classes. 

Education 

14. Do you think that it is necessary to give education to our 
young men for commercial, agricultural of industrial pursuits ^ If so, 
please suggest practical measures. 

15 (a) At what stage of the education of a young man should he 
receive trammg in agricultuie, industiies and commerce ^ What 
measuies do you suggest for the modifications in the educational 
System, so as to provide for trammg in commerce, agriculture and 
industrie.- ^ 

(6) Whether it will be desirable to introduce some industrial educa- 
tion in our vernacular schools to help the sons of agriculturists to start 
cottage industries along with their agricultural pui suits 

16 Is it a fact that a good many young men who receive education 
at schools and colleges and universities do so with no settled idea as 
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'^o career, but are merely anxious to obtain Government service * 
'X If so, how do you think a change in their outlook can be brought 
about ? 

17 You are doubtless aware of the recent resolution of the local 
Government to effect furthei changes in the system of primary and 
secondary education What opmion have you to express as regards 
changes in the system of education in relation to the question 
of xmemployment ^ 

18 What measuies, in your opmion, should be taken by the Gov- 
'Ornment for ensuring and demonstratmg the practicability of voca- 
tional careers 

19 Do you think that technical, mdustrial and agricultural 
schools in these provinces are servmg the end for which they were 
mstituted * In other words, do you think that they have succeeded 
in settling young men in business or occupation If not, what remedies 
do you suggest for improvmg those schools ^ 

20 Have you any specific recommendations to make on the 
question of research carried on m the universities Do you thmk that 
research work should, to some extent at any rate, be correlated to the 
economic and industrial needs of the country 

21. (a) What, in your opmion, has led to the increase in the 

number of graduates in the universities durmg the last 10 or 15 years ^ 

(6) Do you thmk that the mcrease in the number of students m 
•the universities has led to the lowermg of standard of higher education ? 

(c) How far, in your opinion, is the increase of graduates due to the 
ffict that University degrees are considered as passports to Govern- 
ment service ^ 

' (d) Do you thmk that it is de.-irable that Government should have 

a separate test for recrmtment to services and not treat University 
degree as a qualification for entermg Government service 

(e) Do you thmk that it is desirable that higher education should 
be so diversified as to pro-vide education for a number of young men 
in commerce, industries, agriculture, etc ^ 

22 Would, in your opimon, an addition of new subjects of study 
under the various faculties m the universities, such as Geogiaphy, 
Geology, Experimental Psychology, Erne Arts, Anthropology, Socio- 
logy, etc. have the effect of opemng out new careers for our young 
men 

23 Do you think, the mtroduction of subjects hke Jornmahsm, 
Estate Management and Secretarial work, etc at some stage of our 
education system, is calculated to improve the prospects of our young 
men for employment ^ 

Industries 

24 Do you thmk the madequate development of big mdustries 
in the provmce is responsible for -the indifference of our young men to 
techmcal and industrial pursuits ? 
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26 (a) Do you thinlt that .the development of mdustnes, major 

and minor, in these provinces, is hkely .to provide .employment for 
a large number of educated and skilled young men ? If so, what 
specific industries, major and mmqr, lypuld you like to be developed,, 
having i^egfird to the condition and resomces of these provipees 

(b) As .bearing on the question of unemployment among the 
educated classes, what steps would you suggest for the development 
of these industries and how far should the State help in their develop- 
ment ^ 

(c) Do yqu think that it is possible to develop major, ipinor and 
cottage industries without givmg them adequate protection against 
foreign competition, such as that of Japan And would such protec- 
tion help m the solution of the question of unemployment 1 

{d) How far, and to what extent, in your opinion, will the 
encouragement of cottage industries provide employment for educated 
young men ^ How far is the promotion of large scale industries essen- 
tial for that purpose ^ 

Agriculture 

26 How far is it possible to start a scheme of colonization of 
educated young men on agricultural land m these provinces ? Do you 
thinlc that a sufficient quantity of cultivable land is available for that 
purpose in the United Provinces ^ 

27 Wdl the extension of the Grid-electrification make settle- 
ment of educated young men in luial areas more feasible ^ 

28 Do you think, if the country is opened up by better roads 
and adequate amemties are provided^ that it will attract young men 
to settle down theie in certain careers for mstance medicme, etc 

29 What measures do you suggest to make agiicultm'e a more 
remuneiative and attractive pursuit for educated young men ^ 

30 What crops other than food crops would you suggest for 
cultivation in these provmces, in order to increase their general wealth 
and piosperity, and how far would educated young men be induced 
to undertake then cultivation ^ 

Service 

31 Is there any chance, in your opimon, of opening up more 
avenues foi employment m services, by increasing the number of 
posts m any particular departments where the employees are ovei- 
worked ? 

32 [a) Do you thmk that the umversities and schools should 
be asked ’to keep regular statistics of unemployment among their 
alumni ^ 

(6) Do you suggest that there may be some regular body perma- 
nently estabhshed in these provmces to watch the growth of 
unemployment among the educated classes and to deal with it 
How should it be composed ^ 

N’oTiss — (1) In answering tlie questions you might confine your remarks to coirsi- 
de^^t on of the question as it affects your institution, association oi department, as 
the case may be, or to facts withm your personal expeiience 

r. TT Please send your reply of the questions (above) to the Secietary, 

Unemployment Committee, 22-A Clive Road, Allahabad, before JTanuary 31» 

J 4, Si 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


In Question no 22, Mineralogy nnd Metallurgy may be added 

Under Agriculture add the foUowmg questions 

(1) Is the agricultural education now available adequate to 
enable successful students tp earn decent bygig by settling down as 
agriculturists If not, bow can such traiiung be made adequate 

Extra questions 

,(1) Hpw far ca^n tb® fone now used m games, .sports and physical 
exercises be profitably used in productive manual work, thus mcreas- 
mg the income of the Institution concerned and infusmg digmty of 
labour amongst the students and traimng them m productive manual 
work for future ^ 

(2) Can you suggest piaotical methods to utihze surplus energy 
and ^ucation of the unemployed young men m umversal mass edu- 
cation by — 

{a) Openmg simple schools of the mahtab or pavhshala pattern 
m cJiaupals, ordmary houses and under shady trees m the 
prevalent vernacular of the locahty 

(6) Demonstratmg cheap and simple methods of hygiene, 
medicme and first aid 

(c) The use of traveUmg educative cheap cinema shows and 
mtroduction of cheap radio sets for diffusmg mass education 
m (1) Hygiemc prmciples, (2) Simple mdustries, (3) Sunple 
treatment of common diseases 

(3) To what extent is the complamt of unemployment due to — 

,(u) An artificially higher value of education m Enghsh not 
justified by actual utfiitarian tests m practical hfe 

(6) The higher standard of hvmg of students m hostels as com- 
pared to the market value of these scholars turned out after 
education and such residence 

(4) What village mdustries be developed by — 

(а) raismg customs duties without infrmgmg existmg agree- 
ments, 

(б) village organizations manned by capable young men now 
unemployed, 

(c) co-operative societies, and 

{d) demonstration umts ^ 

(5) How can a missionary spirit be mtroduced m the educated 
young men to diffuse education amongst then? uneducated fellow 
countrymen, both by precept and personal example ^ Can you suggest 
any effective and cheap organization to infuse and utihze such 
missionary spmt ^ 
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APPENDIX II 

( Vide paragraph 23 o/ the report) 

(A) List op witnesses 

(1) Allahabad, Isf sitting 

lOtTiJawmry, 1935 

1. Doctor IST R. Dhar, d so. (London and Pans), e i.c., 
I E s., Head of the Chemistry Department, Allahabad Umver- 
sity. 

2 The Rev. Dr 0. H Rice, m a , ph d., Prmcipal, Ewmg 
Christian College, Allahabad 

3. Rai Sahib IVIr Kaushal Blishore, b A , L t., e b.g s , Regis- 
trar, Departmental Exammations, Umted Provmces, Allahabad. 

llth January, 1935 

4. Lala Sangam Lai Agarwala, M a., ll b , ex M.E 0., 
Advocate, Allahabad. 

5 Mr C H Powell, m b i o.o , Prmcipal, Government Car- 
pentry School, Allahabad. 

6 Dr K IST. Katju, M.A., ll.d.. Advocate, High Court, Allah- 
abad, 

l2thJanuaiy, 1935. 

7 Mr Mason Vaugh, b so , A E , Agricultural Engmeer, 
Agricultural Institute, Naim, AUahabad 

8 and 9 Mr Anwar Dayal Chand and Mr. Nilkanth Rao 
Joshi, B A , I D D , Agricultural Institute, Naim, Allahabad. 

10. Munshi Iswar Saran, m l a., Allahabad 

11 Hon’ble Mr Prakash Narain Sapru, M A., ll.b., m.O.S., 
Bar -at-Law, Allahabad 

12 Mr W G P. Wall, m.so , i e s , Prmcipal, Traimng Col- 
lege, AUahabad 

13 Pandit Rajeshwar Nath Kaul, m a., l.t , Prmcipal, 
Government Intermediate CoUege, AUahabad. 

14 Mr N C Mukerji, M a.. Lecturer, Philosophy Depart- 
ment and Warden, HoUand Hall, AUahabad Umversity, Allah- 
abad 

(2) Allahabad, 2nd sitting 

IBli Ap'il, 1935 

1 Mr. K L Govil, m a , b oom.. Lecturer m Commerce, 
AUahabad Umversity, AUahabad. 
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2 Dr. S. Dutfc, M A , P R s (Calcutta), d sc. (London), Reader 
in Chemistry, Allahabad Umversity 

, 3. Mr Prem Mohan Verma, m a , b sc , ll b , Advocate, High 

Court, Allahabad. 

. 4 Mr G P Dutt, Rai Sahib, Exammer, Local Eund 

Accounts, AUahabad 

6 Mr Parmeshwar Nath Sapru, Advocate, Eyzabad. 

6 Mr S E J Mills, President, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association, Allahabad, 

7 Mr K K Moghey, l e , Consulting Engmeer, Allahabad. 
imA^pnl, 1935 

8. Dr M N Saha, d sc , e b s , Head of the Physics Depart- 
ment, Allahabad Umversity, Allahabad 

9. Mr Ram Prasad Tandon, Supermtendent, Accountant- 
■ General’s Office, Allahabad 

10 Mr H C Dutt, l c e , b s e , Engineer (retired), Allahabad. 
11. 12, 13 and 14 Allahabad Docto-S exammed jomtly . 

Major D R Raiijit Smgh, obe, ims (retired), Allah- 
abad 

Rai Bahadur Dr R N Banerji, b sc , m b b s , Captam, 
A I R 0 , Allahabad 

Dr S N Basu, m b , Secretary, Medical Association, 
Allahabad 

Dr Jairaj Behari Mathur, m b b s , Allahabad 
11th April, 1935 

15. ]\Ii N C. Mehta, i c s , Collector, Muzafiarnagar 

16 Mr R C. Srivastava, b so , Sugar Technologist to 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, India, Cawnpore. 

17. Pandit Debi Prasad Sukla, b a , Warden, MacDonnell 
Umversity Hindu Boardmg House, and Lecturer, Allahabad 
Umversity, Allahabad 

(3) Benares 

18th February, 1935 

1. Mr Ajodhya Dass, Bar -at-Law, Gorakhpur. 

2. Mr P Russel, Prmcipal, Jai Naram High School, Benares. 

3. Mr S N Juneja, Prmcipal, Central Weavmg Institute, 
Benares 

4 Mr R W Mathur, m a , l t , Supermtendent of Educa- 
tion, M^inicipal Board, Benares 

5 Mr U A Asram, Assistant Professor of Physics, Benares 
Hmdu Umversity, Benares 

l^th Febrimry, 1935 

6. Professor N P Gandhi, ma,bsc,arsm,dio,eg.s, 
Head of the Department of Mimng and Metallurgy, Benares 
Hmdu Umversity, Benares. 
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7. Professor OBhim 0handra Chatterji, Plngineermg College^ 

Benares Hmdu University, Benares 

8 Professor R S Jain, Engineering College, Benares Hindu 

University, Benares. 

9 Dr H N Godbole, m a , b so , th n (Berlin), Professor 

of Industrial Chemistry, Benares Hmdu Umversity, Benares. 

10 and 11. Rai Bahadur Vaidya Hath Dass, Banker and 
Zamindar and President, andBabu Anant Prasad Agarwala, b a.,. 
LL B , Honorary Secretary, the Benares District Zamindars’’ 
Association 

12 Sardar Dogar Singh, Head of Ceramic Department,. 
Benares Hmdu Umversity, Benares 

13 Professor M L Shroff, Department of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, Benares Hmdu Umversity, Benares. 

14. Kavira] Pratap Smgh, Superintendent, Ayurvedic- 
Pharmacy, Benares Hindu Umversity, Benares. 

15 Dr. V S Dubey, Mso., phd (Lond), d.io, Benares 
Hmdu Umversity, Benares 

2Qth February, 1935 

16. hir S T Holhns, c i E , i p , Inspector General of Pohce, 
Umted Provmces 

17 Mr C Maya Das, m a , b so (Edm.), i A s , Deputy- 
Director ot Agriculture, Gorakhpur 

18 Mr Harottam Dass Khatri, m a , l t , Head Master, 
Bisheshwar Nath High School, Akbarpur, district Fyzabad 

19 Mirza Mohd Anwarul Hasan, Member of the Agricul- 
turist Party, Benares 

20 Mr R N Chakrawati, Sericulturist, Benares 

21 Dr B N Smgh, m so , n sc , Head of the Institute of 
Agricultural Research, Benares Hmdu University, Benares 

22 Dr G M Smgh, Department of Economics, Benares 
Hmdu Umversity, Benares 

23 Professor Sepahimalani, Economics Department, Benares 
Hmdu Umversity, Benares 

24 Dr H R Soni, m A , n so (Lond ), Economics Depart- 
ment, Benares Hindu University, Benares 

25 Pandit Ram Narain Misra, Head Master, Central Hindu- 
School, Benares 

26, 27 and 28 Representatives of Benaies Hindu University^ 
Students’ Umon 

!Mr Amar Nath Mehrotra 

Mr. Vishnu Dutt Sharma. 

]\Ir Praduman Chandra Joshi. 
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(4) Lucknow 

'2,1st February, 1935, 

1 Rai Bahadur Pandit Kashi Hath, M a , m b e , Special 
Manager, Court of Wards Estates, Eyzahad 

2 Mr H R Harrop, m.a ,, l.B.s., Director of Pubhc In- 
struction, United Provinces. 

3 Major A W H Mathews, m i b., Principal, Government 
Technical School, Lucknow. 

22nd> February, 1936 

4 Mr Vishnu Sahay, i c s , Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Umted Provinces, Lucknow 

5 Dr K L Chaudhari, o b e , n p h., officiatmg Director of 
Pubhc Health, Umted Provmces, Lucknow 

6. Mr Mohammad Ishaq Khan, m a., le.b , Advocate, Basti 

7. Rai Bahadur Mr Tirloki Hath Kapoor, Special Magis- 
trate, Tanda 

8. Pandit Brij Nath Sharga, m a., ll.b , Advocate, Lucknow. 

9 Mr D B Barve, b a , Business Manager, United' Prov- 
inces, Arts and Crafts Emporium, Lucknow 

10 Mr N. K Sawak Shaw, Chief Agent, Gresham Life 
Assurance-Society Ltd., Lucknow. 

11. Dr Di Punt, B. ooM , ph d , Lucknow Umversity 

2Zrd February, 19J5. 

12 Rai Bahadur Mr Chhuttan Lai, i s e , Chief Engmeer, 
Buildings and’ Roads Branch, Pubhc Works Department, 
Lucknow 

13. Mr Muhiuddin Ahmad, Deputy Director of Agnculture, 
Sarda Circle, Lucknow 

14 Mr. S. W. Haider, B sc (Civil Engineei, Glasgow), 
Vice-Pnncipal, Hewett Engineering College, Lucknow" 

15 Mr Satyendra Nath Ray, Lecturer in Physics, Lucknow 
Umversity. 

16 Mr S C Sen, Prmcipal, Shia Intermediate College, 
Lucknow 

17 Mr Sidh Prasad, retired Advocate, Lucknow. 

18 Mr JagannatH Prasad Sri vast ava, B A , Assistant Regis- 
trar, Co-operative Department, Lucknow. 

(5) Aligarh 

mn MarcH; 1935 

1 Professor Mahabir Prasad, i s.B , Vice-Principal, Roorkee 
College, Roorkee. 

2. Khan Bahadur Mr. Abdul Qayum, Deputy* Director of 
Agriculture, Ahgarh. 
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3 Sir William L Stampe, kt , c i b , i s b , Chief Bngmeer^ 
Irrigation Branch, Public Works Department, Lucknow. 

4 Ml Mohammad Huzur Alam, bso, mbas, bbas,. 
Government Inspector, Leather Industries, United Provinces - 

' ~ Co-operative Department, Bijnor 

5 Mr Jag Dayal Singh, Student, Bulandshahr Agricultural 
School, Bulandshahr 

12tli March, 1935 

6 and 7. Professor K G Saiyidain and Mr Tajammul Husam, 
Training College, Mu&hm Umversity, Ahgarh 

8 Lieut M Haidei Khan, Reader in Chemistry and Provost, 
New HaB, Mushm University, Ahgarh 

9 Professor Mohammad Habib, Professor of History and 
Politics, and Provost, Aftab Hall, Mushm Umversity, Ahgarh. 

10 kir S M Shafi, Lecturer in Economics and Proctor, 
Mushm Umversity, Ahgarh 

11 Mr A M Kuieishy, Reader in Mathematics and Provost, 

V M Hall, Mushm Umversity, Ahgaih 

12 Dr A Butt, m b , b s , Incharge, Tibbia College, Mushm 
Umversity, Ahgarh 

13 and 14 I\Ir Emran Husain and Mr Mohammad Shaghd, 
Students of Economics, Mushm Umversity, Ahgarh. 

15 Choudhuri Mukhtar Smgh, ex m l a , and m l o , Manager, 
Daurala Sugar Works, Daurala, district Meerut - 

16 IMr S B Naidu, Wood Technologist and Principal, 
Central Woodworkmg Institute, Bareilly. 

17 Mr Nawal Elishore Chaddha, m A , ll b , Lecturer in 
Economics, Bareilly College, Bareilly 

18 Mr Shiva Gopal, Upper India Dairy, Meerut 

19 Mr Raghubir Prasad Mathur, m so , l t , K. P. School, 
Ahgarh 

20 Mr Bhagwati Sahai, Mayenganj, Etah 

(6) Agra 

IZth March, 1935 

1 Mr E G Eielden, M a (London and Cantab), Principal, 
Agra College, Agra 

2 Pandit Raj Nath Kunzru, Chdi Int, Agra. 

3 Dr D L Dubey, ph d , Professor of Economics, Meerut 
CoUege, Meerut. 

4 Mr H L. Puxley, Professor of Economics, St John’s 
College, Agra. 

5 Mr U C Dutt, m.a , l T., Head Master, Government 
High School, Etah. 
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lUh March, 1935. 

' 6. Dr. Girwar Sahai, m A , ll B (Luclmow), bh d (London)^ 

General Secretary, National Agriculturist Party, Agra Province. 

7 Dr S S Nehru, m a , ph D , i c s , Collector, Mampuri. 

8 Mr Moti Lai Jaini, m A , o t , Headmaster, Government 
High School, Mampuri 

9 Mr S K Anand, m sc , ll b , Meerut 

10, 11 & 12^. Representatives of the Dayalbagh, Agra 

{a) Mr Badri Prasad, m a , t dip , Pnncipal, Literme- 
diate College, Dayalbagh, Agia 

(6) Mr Saran Das, B.sCi, Assistant Engmeer, Model In- 
dustries, Dayalbagh 

(c) Mr Sii Gopal Misra, Student, 4th Year, Dayalbagh 
Technological College, Agra 

13 Sayed Abid Husain Jafri, Agra. 

(7) Cawnpore 

16^/i Match, 1935. 

1 Mr R G. Allan, m A , i a s , Director of Agriculture,. 
Umted Provinces, Luclmo'w 

2 Mr T R Low, i a s , Prmcipal, Agricultural CoUege, 
CavTipore 

3 Mr J A H Duke, Oflficiatmg Director of Industries, 
Umted Provinces, and Prmcipal, Harcourt Butler Technological 
Institute, Cawnpore 

4 Lala Diwan Chand, M A , Prmcipal, Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedic College, Cawapore 

5 Mr W. J Packwood, Director, The Chemical Works, 
Cawnpore 

mh March, 1935 

6 Mr J. G Ryan, m b e , Secretary, Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce, Cawnpore 

7 & 8 Mr A. L Carnegie, Managmg 1 The British India^ 

Director & ? Corporation, 

Mr G. V. Lewis, Director . . ) Cawnpore. 

9, 10, 11, 12 Delegates of the Umted Provinces Chamber of 
Commerce, Cawnpore : 

kir I D Varshame, Managmg Agent, United Provinces 
Glass Works, Ltd., Bahjoi 

!Mr L C Tandon, m a., m.cosi.. Professor of Economics, 
S D College, Cawnpore. 
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Mr Krishna Lai Gupta, Director, Benares Bank* 

Mr M. L. Gupta, m.a^ b oom., as, a a , r.a , Incor- 
porated Accountant and Assistant Secretary of the Chamher. 

13. Lala Padmapat Singhania, President, Merchants’ Chamher 
of Commerce, Cawnpore 

14 Mr. Tazimul Haqq, Student^ Agricultural College, 
Cawnpore. 

15. Mr. Krishha Kumar Sharma-, M A , b.com , Professor 
of Economics, S. D. College, Cawnpore. 

16. Mr Kalka Prasad'Bhatnagaf, M A , ll li , Dean, Faculty . 
of Commerce (Agra Umversity), Dayanand Angle-Vedic College, 
Cawnpore 

17 Mr S C. Chatteiji, m a l^riiicihal, Christ Church College, 
and President, Indian Christian' AsSociatibn, Cawnpore. 
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APPENDIX IV 

{Vide paragraph 112 of the Report) 

A — Statement shoioing the numbei of medical men employed by Distnct Boards 

in the United Pi ovinees 


District 

Total 

numbei 

of 

qualified 

medical 

men 

em- 

ploj’^ed 

Number 
of men 
holdmg 
degrees 
from 
Medical 
College, 
Lucluiow 

Number 
of men 
holding 
diplomas 
of 

Agia 

Medical 

School 

Numbei 
of men 
holdmg 
diplomas 
of other 
universi- 
ties 

Remarks 

Peostinob of Aqra 






Dolira Dun 

0 1 


1 

1 






(Calcutta) 

“ 

Saharanpur 

9 . 1 


2 



MuzaSamagar 

G 


6 



Meoiut 

8 


8 



Bulandsliahr 

2 


2 


5 

Total, Sleerut Division 

20 


19 

1 


Aligarh 

14 

6 

9 



Muttra 

4 

Nil 

4 



Agra 

9 

Nil 

0 



Mampuri 

2 

Nil 

2 



Etah 

7 

1 

6 



Total, Agra Division 

.16 

G 

30 



BaroiUy 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Bynoi 

12 

3 

8 

1 






(Calcutta) 


Budaun 

2 

] 

1 



IMoradaljad 

9 

3 

5 

1 



i 



(Lahore) 


Shahjahanpur 

6 

2 

2 

o 


Pilibhit 

9 

1 

8 



Total, Boliilkhand Division 

38 

10 

24 

4 


Farrukhabad 

G 

2 

4 



Etavrah 

4 


4 



Cawnpore 


2 

8 



Falehpur 

4 

1 

3 



Allahabad 

9 

1 

9 



Total, Allahabad Division 

.13 

6 

28 



Jhansi 






«r alaun 


1 




Hamirpur 






Banda 

1 


1 



Total, Jhansi Division 

1 


1 



Benaios 

3 


3 



Mirzapur 

S 


6 

2 






(1 Lahore) 






(1 Calcutta) 


Jaunpur 

1 

3 

• 



Ghazipur 

.1 


2 

1 






(Calcutta) 


Balha 

2 


' 2 



Total, Benares Division 

19 

i 

3 

13 

3 
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^ — Statement showing the numbei of medical men employed by Distuct Boaids 

in the United Provinces — (concluded) 



Total 

Numboi 

• Numbei 

Number 
of men 
, holding 
’ diplomas 
of other 

- 

a 

number 

of men 

of men 



of 

holding 

holding 


Distiicfc 

qualified 

medical 

men 

degrees 

from 

Medical 

diploma* 

of 

Agia 

Remai’ks 


om- 

College, 

Medical 

universi- 

ties 



ployed 

Lucknow 

School 


Goralchpui 

S 

2 

G 


f 

Basfci 

9 

1 

8 



Azamgaih 

8 

1 

6 

1 


- 




(Bombay) 


Total, Goiaklipur Division 

2n 

4 

• 20 

1 


ISTaini Tal 

12 

‘ 1 

' 11 



Almoia 

10 

1 

G 

3 

^eems to be holding degree 






from other universities 
name not given 

Garhwal 

r> 


4 

1 

Ditto 

Total Kumaun Division 

^ 27 

2 

21 

4 


Total, Province of Agia 

-19') 


- 16() 

13_ 


OUDH 




• — % * 

i 

1 

Lucknow 

6 

1 

o 



XTneo 

6 

1 

5 



Eae Bareli 

4 

1 

3 



Sitapur 

2 

2 




Hardni 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


As there are no dispensaries 






of western system under 
direct control of the board 

Klieri 

8 

Nil 

8 



Total, Lucknow Division 

26 

6 

21 



Fyzabad 

9 

1 

' 8 



Gonda 

9 

1 

8 



Bahraich 

11 

4 

6 

1 

(Patna) 


Sultanpur 

3 

2 


The chairman reports that 






there are five dispensaries m 
the district managed by the 
board The Sadr dispensary 

IS '"in charge of Medical 
OfiScer of the P M S cadre 

Of the remaining four rural 






dispensaries two are staffed 
with medical officers of the 






Provincial Subordmate Me- 
dical S'e’rvice and two with 






Agra framed men. “ 

Partabgarb 

6 

1 

6 



Bara Banki 

g 

1 

8 


- 

Total, Fyzabad Division 

47 

t 

10 

' 34 

1 


Total, Oudh 

73 

15 

% 

56 

1 


Total, United Provinces 

272 

45 

211 

14 
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B — StateiMnt shoiving the nu7nber of medical men emjpiloyed by Mmilcipal 

Boa/tds in the United Piovince^ 


Name of Mmucipalily 

-5 

Number of qua- 
lified medical 
men employed 
by rpumcipal 
boaids 

i 

Number of men 
holdmg degree 
fr^m the 
Medical College, 
Lucknow 

1 1 

Number of men 
holdmg diplomas 
of the Agra 
Medical 

School 

Dehra 

1 



Mussoone 

2 


2 

Saharanpur 




Hardwar 

1 

1 


Deoband 

* 



Roorkee 




Muzaffarnagar 

* 



Kauana 




Baraut 




Meerut 

I 


1 

Ghaziabad . . 




Hapur . . . . 




BulandsHahr 




Khurja 




Sikandrabad 




Bareilly 




Bijuor 




Chandpur 



* 

Dhampur 



• • 

Nagma ' 


• 


Najibabad 




Budaun 




Ujhani I 




Sahaswan 




Moradabad 




Chandausi 




Amroha , 




Sambhal 

1 


1 

Shahjahanpur j 




Tilbar ' 




Pihbhit 




Bisalpur j 




Fatehgarh-CMW-Farrukhabad 

1 



Etawah 




Cawnpore 

4 

3 

I 

Kanauj 




Fatehpur 




Allahabad 

3 

2 


Jhansi 




Mau 




Lalitpur 




Oral 




Kalpi 

• 



Konch 




Banda 




Benares 

o 

1 


Mirzapur 




J aunpur 




Gliazipur 

1 1 


1 

Balha 




Gorakhpur 

1 


1 

Azamgarh 


! 


Ahnora 




Nairn Tal 

4 

2 

1 

Kashipur 

1 

1 
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B — Siatement showing the nunibo of medical men employed by Municipal 
Boaids in the United Provinces — (concluded) 



Number of quali- 

Number of men 

Number of men 

jSTamo of Municipality 

fed medical 

lioldmg degree 

bolding diplomat 


men employed 

from the 

of tbe 


by municipal 

Medical College, 

Agra Medical 


boards 

Lucknow 

School 

Lucknow 

Unao 

Pi.ae Baieli 

Sitapur 

3 

3 


Khairabad 

Hardoi 

Shahabad 

1 

1 

• 

Sandila 




Lakhimpur-Khen , 

Pyzabad 

i 



Tanda 

<3onda 

• 


• 

Balrampui 

Babraich 

» 

. 1 


1 

Sultanpiir 

Bela-Partabgarh 

PTawabganj . 




(Bara Banla) 




Total 

28 

U 

9 


} 



V. 

o 


i> *1 
M *0* 


S R 

-§ ;> 







































— Cow2')(t‘i alive statement of institutions, zn civil courts, suboidinate t^ the High Gouit and the GMef Gourt 

within the last'G veais 


























Statement of institutions before the cnminal cowts, subordinate to the High Gouit and the Chief CouH 

ivithin tJie last 6 yeais 



Total 15,312 i 14,100 14,426 14,329 15,000 14,386 ' 4,436 3,540 3,628 3,642 3,734 3,673 
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D — Statement showing institutions of rent and revenue appeals- 


For the year ending 30th September 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1 Before Collectors 
(Statement XXI) — 

(o) Agra 

(6) Oudli 

(c) Kumaun 

Total 

7,314 

704 

115 

6,895 

794 

105 

6,791 

736 

117 

6,271 

563 

121 

7,463 

693 

169 

8,133 

7,794 

7,644 

6,955 

8,325 

2 Before District Judges 
(Statement XXIII) — 

(a) Agra 

(b) Oudh 

Total 

1 

1,266 

545 

i 

1,263 

560 

1,375 

572 

1,149 

453 

1,362 

530 

1,811 

1,823 

1,947 

1,602 

1,892 

3 Before Commissioners 
(Statement XXIV)— 

(а) Agra 

(б) Oudli 

(c) Kumaun 

Total 

5,425 

1,022 

21 

5,645 

1,111 

11 

5,106 

733 

11 

3,346 

539 

13 

3,591 

629 

19 

6,468 

6,767 

5,850 

3,898 

4,239 
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E — Statement slioivmg institutions of lent and levenue onginal cases 



For the yeai ending SOth Septembei 


1933 

1932 

1 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1 Suits and. applications under Act 
III of 1926 and Act XXII of 18S6 
and the Kumaun Tenancy Rules 
(Statement no XX D) — 






(a) Agia 

536,710 

621,630 

609,686 

544,310 

476,944 

(6) Oudh 

69,933 

77,980 

81,387 

75,368 

64,961 

(c) Kmnaun 

736 

699 

803 

744 

714 

Total 

607,378 

600,309 

691,875 

620,412 

542,619 

2 Mutations (Proprietary) (State- 
ment xxvn)— 






(A) By order of Court — 






(o) Agra 

9,506 

8,674 

8,671 

8,833 

8,302 

(6) Oudli 

2,234 

1,802 

2,127 

2,315 

2,277 

Total 

11,740 

10,476 

10,798 

11,148 

10,579 

(B) By private transfer and other- 
wise — 

1 

j 





(a) Agia 

171,312 

162,804 

159,482 

169,285 

198,065 

(6) Oudh 

63,207 

46,458 

50,685 

52,675 

51,983 

Total 

224,519 

209,262 

210,167 

221,960 

250,048 

Gland Total A and B 

236,259 

219,738 

220,965 

233,108 

260,627 

3 Partition application (Statement 
XXVIII)— 

(a) Perfect 

490 

474 

376 

326 

507 

(b) Imperfect 

2,083 

1,781 

1,689 

2,148 

2,248 

Total 

2,573 

2,255 

2,064 

2,473 

2,756 



























F — Statement showing the incidence of Income-tax on the Legal 


Distijct 

i 


1929 

-30 

1930-31 

1931- 

No of 
Asses - 
sees 

Income 

Tax 

No of 
Asses 
sees 

1 

Income 

Tax 

No of 
Asses- 
sees 

Income 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

6 

6 

* 

B 

8 

9 

1 * 1 




Rs 

Rs 


Rs 

JRs. 


Rs. 

Gliazipiir 

f 

21 

28,133 

2,416 

19 

73,804 

1,917 

16 

63,381 

Ballia 

• • 

17 

,60,964 

1,754 

14 

60,417 

1,313 

16 

51,580 

Allahabad 

CL* 

106 

12,48,577 

74,856 

109 

11,84,150 

69,594 

133 

12,85,433 

Moradabad 

• • 

38 

i;26,311 

8,414 

47 

2,46,381 

8,594 

49 

2,11,709 

Bijnor 

• • 

22 

89,8b9 

2,522 

27 

1,10,829 

2,837 

33 

1,33,382 

Aligarh 

• • 

45 

1)78,242 

4,947 

43 

1,67,237 

4,007 

52 

2,10,126 

Etah 

• • 

29 

66,575 

1,688 

23 

76,654 

2,129 

25 

69,186 

Basil 

• • 

26 

i;23,66’5 

3,610 

25 

1,43,923 

4,821 

23 

1,08,606 

Benares 


32 

1,94,917 

5,110 

33 

1,81,244 

4,992 

62 

2,07,633 

Azamgarh 


22 

90,033 

2,440 

23 

1,24,019 

3,867 

24 

92,967 

JT aunpur 


25 

1,16,814 

3,468 

24 

1,25,144 

3,838 

18 

96,506 

Bulandshalir 


24 

79,186 

2,073 

27 

1,01 079 

2,917 

57 

1,28,664 

Banda , 


5 

23,902 

695 

5 

30,187 

908 

18 

45,373 

Hamnpur 


2 

7,570 

197 

3 

12,976 

361 

11 

23,468 

Jalaun 


5 

23,376 

860 

3 

18,658 

739 

8 

23,900 

Jliansi 

1 

18 

88 427 

2,641 

16 

85,181 

249 

16 

91,819 

Dohi a Bun 



74,657 

2,341 

14 

68,701 

1,746 

21 

69,862 

Garhwal 


6 

27,106 

298 

6 

27,406 

802 

6 

27,240 

Meerut 


56 

2,66,993 

6,810 

43 

2,49,002 

6,444 

61 

2,78,365 

Bareilly 


28 

1,46,469 

4,341 

26 

1,24,094 

3,866 

72 

1,82,830 

Nairn Tal 


9 

51,582 

1,658 

9 

51,916 

1,872 

16 

53,669 

Almora 


6 

21,114 

531 

7 

24,798 

618 

12 

27,240 

Budaun 


21 

71,985 

1,883 

20 

63,040 

1,718 

46 

1,06,696 

PJlbhlt 


7 

24,818 

646 

7 

24,221 

630 

14 

36,960 

Agra 


31 

3,01,704 

16,747 

31 

2,70,823 

16,666 

63 

2,38,226 

Muttra ^ 



47,913 

1,666 

14 

55,738 

1,685 

33 

87,488 

Muzaffarnagar 


23 

88,181 

2,448 

22 

85,441 

2,291 

28 

1,19,069 

Saharanpui 


29 

1,66,758 

5,708 

24 

1,34,611 

6,953 

46 

1,29,327 

Goralchpur 


38 

2,04,607 

6,867 

43 

2,11,830 

6,202 

126 

3,51,547 

Farrukhabad 


14 

67,798 

2,015 

16 

77,841 

2,434 

48 

1,19,741 

Mainpuri 



61,951 

1,780 

25 

78,625 

2,081 

51 

1,04,056 

Etawah 



32,576 

952 

11 

32,214 

939 

20 

49,068 

Mirzapur 


17 

81,607 

2,262 

14 

47,561 

1,292 

28 

64,802 

Camipore 


51 

4,22,226 

18 897 

36 

3,13,319 

15,362 

45 

3,55,026 

Rae Bareli 


8 

63,747 

1,738 

S 

60 426 

1,645 

9 

46,730 

Haidoi 


9 

56,597 

1,739 

11 

62,159 

2,092 

15 

69,639 

Bara Banki 


13 

60,743 

1,898 

11 

69,610 

1,945 

21 

69,137 

Gonda 


19 

1,17,166 

3,370 

25 

1,23,470 

5,457 

25 

1,03,695 

Bahraieh 


20 

1,05,242 

3,326 

24 

97.094 

3,880 

23 

75,354 

Fyzabad 


23 

i;29,978 

4,513 

23 

1,34,589 

4,587 

54 

1,74,571 

Partabgarh 


13 

61,765 

1,354 

12 

53,402 

1,377 

11 

49,959 

Sultanpur 


12 

54,596 

1,703 

12 

59,622 

1,880 

25 

73,110 

Sitapur 



70,165 

2,265 

10 

65,465 

1,926 

10 

65,406 

Kheri 


4 

31,858 

1,114 

4 

26,622 

770 

4 

40,267 

JShahjahanpur 

" ' 

9 

39,619 

1,272 

8 

38,561 • 

1,085- 

12 

60,426 

Unao 


13 

17,541 

2,288 

13 

79,912 

2,949 

HI 

96,136, 

Fatehpur 


6 

22,545 

644 

6 

19,119 

480 

HI 

22,147 

Lucknow 

• 

68 

5,36,840 

22,761 

71 

5,70,785 

27,666 


7,03,352 

Gband Total 

• 

1,054 

60,44,846 

2,44,416 

1,046 

61,13,899 

9,43,323 

1,646 

68,92,763 
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Profession in the United Provinces within the last six years 





N — 

- 


< 1 




32 


1932-33 


1933-34 


1934-35 


No of 



No of 



No of 



Tax 

Asses- 

Income 

Tax 

Asses- 

Income 

Tax 

Asses- 

Income 

Tax 


sees 



sees 



sees 1 














11 ' 

12 

13 

14 

U 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Rs 

'• 

Rs 

Rs 


Rs 

Rs 


Rs 

Rs 

2,627 

38 

94,654 

3,411 

17 

72,830 

2,149 

13 

54,641 

1,880 

1,838 

16 

45,595 

1,737 

11 

38,969 

1,288 

10 

33,968 

1,217 

1,18,280 

141 

10,58,541 

97,740 

141 

11,10,460 

93,116 

141 

9,55,367 

84,877 

‘ 7,812 

62 

2,72,299 

9,479 

41 

1,65,546 

6,522 

47 

2,25,579 

9,639 

3,515 

30 

80,427 

2,606 

27 

71,448 

2,530 

29 

64,688 

1,776 

7,050 

57 

1,90,773 

5,063 

86 

2,07,720 , 

6,095 

73 

1,74,932 

5,115 

2,030 

65 

1,77,985 

7,725 

21 

51,910 

1,465 

37 

80,716 

2,546 

4,314 

45 

84,690 

1,979 

35 

95,503 

3,596 

50 

1,15,006 

3,590 

7,610 

69 

2,37,144 

9,411 

68 

1 92,112 

6,404 

66 

2,09,246 

6,605 

319 

22 

86,101 

2,760 

20 

73,524, 

2,481 

30 

36,668 

431 

4,044 

16 

76,988 

2,824 

17 

80,368 

2,811 

36 

47,093 

589 

3,160 

53 

1,10,794 

3,175 

' 52 

74,827 

2,488 

47 

92,662 

2,023 

1,334 

19 

45,518 

1,415 

19 

44,022 

1,247 

21 

46,956 

1,262 

492 

12 

23,803 

' 598 

13 

22,968 

494 

13 

21 260 

399 

1,443 

9 

21,988 

734 

7 

18,685, 

619 

8 

20,939 

668 

3,170 

27 

76,669 ' 

2,329 

26 

82,636 

2,668 

25 

77,906 

2,549 

2,180 

22 

67,966 

2,349 

23 

87,252 

3,035 

24 

79,971 

2,623 

1,050 

6 

18,842 

734 

10 

39,418 

1,389 

9 

29,330 

997 

13,770 

69 

2,63,593 ! 

15,357 

72 

2,88,145 

13,638 

70 

2,57,381 

12,320 

6,657 

60 

1,53 960 

5,919 

67 

2,74,341 

6,566 

69 

1,80,095 

7,180 

2,186 

16 

50,623 

2,136 

16 

57,235 

2,228 

16 

49,603 

1,964 

747 

13 

27,217 

847 

17 

38,267 

1,182 

19 

43,233 

1,374 

2,908 

43 

96,819 

3,222 

60 

99,437 

2,461 

42 

1,00,848 

2,789 

984 

14 

29,290 

' 909 

14 

34,662 

1,055 

14 

32,518 

1,043 

9,634 

62 

2,90,090 

16,025 

65 

3,35,403 

24,567 

61 

2,35,563 

9,147 

2,490 

33 

72,444 

2,074 i 

33 

80,564 

2,160 

38 

81,400 

3,819 

3,318 

30 

74,761 

2,196 i 

17 

60,612 

2,124 

33 

75,494 

2,220 

4,860 

36 

l,21,7l3 

6,196 ! 

22 

1,01,230 

4,494 

52 

1,26,656 

3,915 

12,217 

128 

3,34,187 

13,790 

124 

3,02,926 

10,886 

119 

2,86,709 

8,554 

3,911 

44 

1,01,496 

3,397 




35 

78,339 

2,713 

2,867 

62 

91,152 

3,490 1 




49 

89,164 

2,284 

1,258 

22 

42,416 

1,398 




25 

47,905 

1,333 

1,820 

26 

62,672 

1,881 

21 

57,385 

1,863 

27 

62,663 

1,916 

24,339 

40 

2,78,605 

1,635 

34 

2,62,056 

15,571 




1,830 

9 

43,741 

2,361 

10 

62,659 

3,759 

9 

52,890 

2,748 

2,681 

16 

65,615 

2,660 

13 

66,739 

2,799 

14 1 

51,306 

2,323 

2,586 

21 

67,887 

3,047 

21 

69,640 

1,974 

22 

61,653 

2,^54 

3,945 

25 

92,690 

3,676 

24 

84,006 

3,288 



• 

3,217 

21 

61,869 

^,743 

23 

68,674 

2,102 




7,598 

57 

1,54,082 

6,267 

64 

1,39,347 

6,214 

62 

1,60,474 

6,188 

2,280 

14 

56,883 

2,675 

18 

■66,750 

3,122 

18 

■63,121 

2,711 

3,318 

26 

72,669 

3,002 

24 

62,932 

2,578 

21 

62,249 

2,633 

2,920 

10 

64,366 

2,982 

10 

57,085 

2,517 

' 10 

47,021 

1,660 

2,179 

4 

26,040 

734 

4 

27,422 

1,368 

4 

25,153 

1,259 

3,239 

12 

46,969 

1,862 

13 

1 53,635 

2,111 

13 

48,361 

1,778 

3,862 

26 

88,193 

3,748 

26 

96,164 

4 680 

29 

95,664 

4,707 

640 

14 

29,218 

’ 946 

14 

28,665 

745 

13 

25,615 

657 

44,293 

128 

6,87,609 

33,690 

\ 

121 

6,91,381 

45,190 

122 

6,35,917 

38,444 

3,60,602 

1,768 

63,16,336 : 

3,05,724 

1,651 

60,47,348 

3,11,639 

1,685 

54,33,823 

2,58,719 
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appendix VI 

{?t(76 paragraph 192 o/ the Report) 


A — Siate 77 ient showing the numhei of new leciuits appointed dunng the five 
yeais (1929-30 to i^^ir-^5) in the various departments of the Govein^rnent of 

the United Provinces 

(i) Peovustoial Services 


Name of department 

Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

1 

2 

Land RnvrNtrE and Geneeal 
Admenistkation 

Deputy Collectors 

378 

District Judge 

9 

Sessions and Subordinate J udge 

6* 

Suboidinate Judge 

66t 

Munsiffs 

160J 

Legal Bemembrancer’s Department — 
{a) High Court 

3 

{b) Chief Court 

2 

Co-opeiativo Dejiartment 

10 

Agiicultuie Department 

08 

Veterinaiy Department 

Opium Depaitment 

Income-tax Department 

7 

Survey Depaitment 

Accounts Department 

Admmistiator General and Official 

1 

Trustee 

Registiation Department 

4 

Policb Department 

65 

Education Department 

144 

Industries Depaitment 

41 

Pubhc Health Depaitment 

77 

Public Woiks Department (R & B ) 

41 

Medical Depaitment 

97 

Pioviucial Museum, Lucknow 

I 

Total 

1,049 


Number recruited during the last o years 


Gra- 

duates 

In- 

terme- 

diate 

passed 

High 

School 

lassed 

Verna 

cular 

final 

passed 

Speci- 

ally 

quali- 

fied 

Others 

Total 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

27 






27 

31 






31 

1 



‘ 



1 

1 






1 

10 











1 


1 

4 




~ 


4 

14 





7 

21 

2 






2 

1 






• 

1 

11 






11 

4 






4 


« 



7 

1 

8 





22 


22 





4 


4 





23 


23 

106 

I 




57 

8 

171 


'■Of these 4 are employed by the High Gourt-of -Allahabad imd^l'byth© Cliief Court of OudI 
XDitto 36 ditto ditto ditto 20 ditto 

jDitto 108 ditto ditto ditto 42 ditto. 
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(ii) Subordinate Services 



- 


Number recrmted durmg the last 5 years 



Name of department 

Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

Gra- 

duates 

In- 

terme- 

diate 

High 

School 

passed 

Verna- 

cular 

final 

Spe- 

cially 

qua- 


Total 




passed 

passed 

lified 

Wm 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

mm 

8 

9 

1 

Board of Revenue — 










(a) Naib-tehsildars . 

215 

62 

8 

13=^ 




73 


(6) Tehsildars 

: 202 

1 









(c) Land Records Department 

143 

1 

5 

76 




82 

2 

Agriculture Department 

523 

11 


6 

10 

119 

31 

177 

3 

Vetermary Department 




1 


45 


46 

4 

Co operative Department 

108 

12 




3 


16 

6 

Forest Department 

1,118 

i 

1 

7 

19 

10 

2 

86 

124 

6. 

Excise Department 

158 I 

i 

16 

2 





17 

7 

Opium Department v 

83 






3 

3 

8 

Income-iax Department 

30 

16 






16 

9 

Survey Department 


8 

1 

1 

12 



64 

76 

10 

Finance Department 


3 


3 




6 

11 

Jail Department 

48 

3 

3 

2 




8 

12 

Police Department 

1,955 

13 


286 



16 

316- 

13 

Education Department 

1,769 

89 

60 

36 

27 

19 

11 

242 

14 

Industries Department 

153 

6 


7 


41 

18 

72 

16 

Medical Department 

346 



1 

• 

67 


68 

16 

Pubhc Works Department (Buildmgs 

134 





11 

1 

12 


and Roads) 







13 

13 

17. 

Public Health Department 

91 






18. 

Registration Depai tment 

194 

28 

2 

7 


1 

2 

40 

19 

Northern India Salt Revenue 

4 







• » 


Department 








2 

20 

Government Prmting and 

Stationery, Umted Provinces, 
Allahabad 

V 

3 






2 




7,277 

258 

88 

469 

47 

311 

223 

1,396 


='■ Includes 6 diplomates of tlie Kanoongo school 
Y Not supplied. 
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(ill) ]\'IiOTSTERiAL Services 


J 

/ 






Number recruited during the last 5 years 


Name of department 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
posts 

Gia- 

duatos 

in. 

terroe- 

diato 

passed 

High 

School 

passed 

Verna- 

cular 

final 

passed 

Spe- 

cially 

quali- 

fied 

Others 

Total 

' 1 ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 1 

7 

8 

9 

"XiJiNr* REVENtrn \isrr> GENEBAii Adminis- 

' TBATION 







1 


(cr) Board of Eevenue Oflice 

60 

1 

3 

2 

■ 


• 

0 

(b) Commissionors’ Offices — 

■ 1 Gorakhpur ' j 

2 Kurhatui 

3 Agra 

4 Lucknow 

6 Allahabad 

6 Fyzabad 

i Benaies 

8 Meerut 

^ Jhansi 

10 Rohilkhand 

1 

17 
11 

18 
15 
22 i 
17 
20 
21 
14 
2‘i 

2 

1 1 
1 

1 ! 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

6 

2 

4 

1 

2 

i 

1 


1 

7 

o 

2 

7 

5 

■t: 

4 

^ > 



Total 

178 

7 

4 

24 

1 

i 

• • 

1 

37 

(c) Collectors Offices — 



i 







1 

Bijnor 

( Officials 
{ Patwaris 

130 

629 

1 


13 

2 

6 

41 


o 

84: 

25 

127 

2 

f 

Fyzabad 

( Officials 
(. Patwans 

178 

716 

i 

2 

13 

14 

1 

1 

134 

31 

134 

3 

Bulandslialii 

i 

1 Officials 

1 Patwaf is 

1 

154 

499 


1 

14 

2 

^ • . 

3 

0 

112 

25 

112 

4 

t 

Gonda 

f Officials 
\ Patwaris 

132 

867 



12 

5 

1 

2 

182 

20 

182 

< 

5 

Bihbhit 

( Officials 

1 Patwatis 

1 

57 

336 



14 

71 



14 

71 

6. 

Sultanpur 

J Officials 
( Patwaris 

f 

125 

706 

1 

1 

1 

22 

11 

i 

1 

3 

103 

38 

103 

7 

t 

Baia Banki 

f Officials 

1 Patwaris 

39 

580 

1 


5 

1 

3 

3 

120 

13 

120 

8 

{ 

Lucknow 

( Officials 
( Patwans 

125 

295 


1 

21 

3 


3 

46 

28 

46 

9 

Sitapur 

( Officiajs 

C Patwans 

1 

114 

706 



9 

i 


3 

98 

12 

98 

10 

Naini Tal 

( Officials 

I Patwai’is 

131 

1 

3 

17 

2 


3 

33 

I 26 
i 33 


* JTot su'pplied. 
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(m) MmisTEBiAL Services — [continued) 





Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

Number recruited durmg tbe last 5 years 


1 

Name of department 

Grad- 

uates 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate 

passed 

High 

School 

passed 

Verna- 

cular 

final 

passed 

Speci- 

ally 

quali- 

fied 

1 

Others 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

(c) Collectors’ Offices- 

—{continued ) — 


■ 

H 

■ 





11 

Garliwal 

( Officials 
) Patwaris 

68 

80 

Hi 

H 

■ 

13 


3 

16 

17 

12 

Aim ora 

f Officials 
( Patwaris 

77 

87 

1 1 

2 

15 

2 

1 

16 


1 

20 

18 

13 

Baluaich 

f Officials 
^ Patwaris 

98 

738 


2 

22 

1 

4 

20 


148 

28 

169 

14 

Partabgarh 

< Officials 

J Patwaris 

91 

491 

! 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

98 

8 

98 

15 

TJnao 

( Officials 
( Patwaris 

136 

636 



20 

3 


9 

111 

32 

111 

16 

Rae Bareli 

( Officials 
} Patwaris 

119 

511 

1 


10 

6 

15 

3 

2 

72 

16 

92 

17 

Hardoi 

f Officials 
^ Patwaris 

152 

708 



17 

24 


2 

93 

43 

93 

18 

Khori 

C Officials 

C Patwaris 

77 

602 


1 

12 

1 

141 

1 

2 

182 

16 

324 

19 

Mainpuri 

< Officials 
\ Patwaris 

101 

* 

1 


17 ■ 

6 

i 


71 

24 

71 

20 

Fatelipur 

( Officials 
( Patwaris 

126 

646 

1 

2 

19 

i 

3 

2 

2 

79 

29 

70 

21 

Hamirpur 

f Officials 
t Patwans 

92 

554 



10 

1 

4 

17 


107 

14 

126 

22. 

Etawah 

1 Officials 

1 Patwaris 

110 

370 

1 


10 


1’ 

1 

78 

12 

78 

23 

Gorakhpur 

f Officials 
( Patwaris 

269 

1,586 

1 

■ 

21 

7 

6 

3 

299 

38 

299 

24 

Benares 

f Officials 

1 Patwaris 

119 

462 


H 

8 

5 


3 

101 

16 

101 

26 

Allahabad 

C Officials 
t Patwaris 

188 

956 



17 



14 

140 

31 

140 

26 

Debra Dun 

( Officials 

1 Patwaris 

47 

69 


H 

8 

1 


1 

19 

10 

19 

27 

Azamgarb 

\ Officials 
) Patwaris 

209 

1,035 


H 

14 

17 

12 

118 

4 

1 

148 

31 

283 


Not supplied 

23 
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(ill) Ministeeial Seeviobs — {continued) 





Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

Number recruited during the last 6 years ^ 


Name of department 

Grad- 

uates 

In- 

terme- 

diate 

passed 

j High 

School 

passed 

Verna- 

cular 

final 

passed 

Speci- 

ally 

quali- 

fied 

Others 

Total 

- 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 , 

(c) Collectors’ Offices — 
28 Budaun 

{conttnued ) — 

. Officials 
( Patwaris 

127 

632 



15 

3 

80 



18 

80 

29. 

Bareilly 

( Officials 
\ Patwaris 

165 

627 



35 

9 

j£d 

1 

127 

38 

127 

30 

iMirzapur 

1 Officials 
< Patwaris 

115 

523 

i 

i 


19 


1 

66 

20 

65 

31 

Ghazipur 

( Officials 
( Patwaris 

121 

585 



13 

6 

5 

97 

24 

97 

32 

Basti 

C Officials 
i Patwaris 

179 

1,147 



9 

1 

1 

4 

191 

16 

191 

33. 

Muzaffarnagar 

< Officials 

1 Patwaris 

129 

472 

1 

1 

19 

3 

37 


9 

15 

33 

52 

34 

Saharanpur 

( Officials 
( Patwaiis 

101 

571 

2 


16 

6 


123 

22 

123 

36. 

Jhansi 

C Officials 
i Patwaris 

75 

591 

1 

1 

10 

- 

i 

1 

106 

13 

106 

36, 

Ballia 

( Officials 
i Patwaris 

240 

647 

1 

4 

13 

3 


29 

68 

50 

68 

37. 

Moradabad 

f Officials 

1 Patwaris 

202 

690 

2 

3 

36 

11 

143 


4 

66 

143 

38. 

Jaunpur 

< Officials 
( Patwaris 

142 
' 669 






168 

* 

158 

go 

Meerut 

\ Officials 
i Patwaris 

164 

606 



22 

1 


1 

127 

24 

127 

40. 

Oral (Jalauu) 

( Officials 

1 Patwaris 

89 

402 



13 

39 



13 

39 

41. 

Cawnpore 

< Officials 

1 Patwaris 

184 

741 

1 

1 

38 

2 

6 

27 


5 

93 

60 

122 

42 

Muttra 

j Officials 
) Patwaris 

106 

444 


1 

11 

2 

2 

42 

1 

1 

28 

15 

72 

43 

Farrukbabad 

f Officials 
^ Patwaris 

140 

516 



21 

9 


111 

30 

111 

44 

Shah] abanpur 

C Officials 
(. Patwaris 

96 

524 



11 

7 


8 

95 

26 

95 

45 

Etali 

1 Officials 

1 Patwaris 

111 

472 


1 

4 

6 

^24 


2 

60 

13, 

74 


Not supplied. 
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(ui) Ministerial Services — { continued ) 




Number recrmted during the last 6 years 


Total 


1 






Name of department 

num- 
ber of 

Grad- 


High 

School 

Verna 

cular 

Speci- 

ally 

Others 

Total 

( 

posts 

uates 

ate 

passed 

final 

quail- 

> 


passed 

passed 

fied 

1 


1 

m 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Collectors’ OfiSces — (concluded ) — 


■ 







46 Banda 1 

136 

629 

■ 

2 

24 

17 


1 

83 

i 

45 

83 

. a, a -I , f Officials 

136 

2 


22 

3 


1 

28 

47 Aligarh Jpatwans 

622 



1 


* 

114 

114 

/(c ’ Officials 

134 

2 


27 

1 



30 

48 Agra Uatwans 

626 




70 


33 

103 

Officials 

6,166 

21 

32 

752 

201 

37 

135 

1,178 

Total ^ 









Patwaris 

26,691 



34 

914 


4,345 

6,293 

Tudioial Department — 

221 



10 


■ 


21 

(a) High Court 

8 



2 

(6) Chief Court 
(c) District Courts — 

103 

m 


11 


■ 

1 

14 

8 

1 Budaun 

108 



6 



1 

2 Kumaun 

3 Bara Banki 

39 

: 1 


4 


■ 


6 

4 Azamgarh 

52 



4 




4 

6 Agra 

108 

2 

1 

7 



3 

13 

6 Sitapur 




7 



2 

9 

7 Moradabad 

146 



26 

1 



27 

8 Pihbhit 

28 



1 




1 

9 Aligarh 

136 



9 



3 

12 

10 Mampuri 

184 



7 

1 


22 

30 

11 Unao 

55 







19 

12 Cawnpore 




HI 




13 Benares 

118 


3 

HQ 




12 

14, Ghazipur 

81 

1 

1 

HI 



1 

7 

16 Lucknow 

132 


3 

30 




33 

16 Allahabad 

69 



10 


3 

1 

14 

and 









Mirzapur 

, 29 


1 

1 

5 




6 

17 BareiUy 

97 

1 

2 

13 



2 

18 

18 Bulandshahr 




10 




10 

19 Jhansj ' 

49 



13 



1 

14 

20 Hardoi 

75 

2 


18 

2 



22 

21 Farrukhabad 

70 


1 

12 

1 


2 

16 

22 Meerut 

146 



20 




20 

23 Gorakhpur , ^ 


2 

1 

8 

2 



13 

24 Saharanpur < 

88 

1 


6 



1 

7 

26 Shahjahanpur 



1 

7 




8 

, , 26 Fyzabad 

137 

2 


11 


1 

4 

18 

27 Gonda 

106 

1 

1 

21 




23 

28 Rue Bareli 

80 

( 

1 



1 



12 

i • 

1 Total 1 

2,466 

25 

14 

317 1 

8 

1 ^ 

46 ' 

416 





' 





\ 


Not supplied 
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(m) MinisteriMj Services — ( continued ) 


Name of department 

Total • 
num- 
ber 
of 

posts 

Number recruited during the last 6 years ^ 

Gra- 

duates 

In- 

terme- , 
diate ' 
passed 

High 
School 
passed ^ 

\^ema- ‘ 
cular 
final 
passed 

Speci- 
ally , 
quali- 
fied 

Others 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Begistration Department — 









1 

Shahj alianpur 




1 

1 



2 

2 

Gonda 




2 

1 



3 

3 

Goraldipur 




1 

1 



i ^ 

4 

Mirzapur 

' At 



1 




1 

6 

Cawnpore 

* 




1 



1 

6 

Mampun 

11 



* 




♦ 

7 

Jhansi 

7 





• 



8 

Rae Bareli 

11 



1 

1 1 



2 

9 

Bareilly 

11 




4 



4 

10 

Agia 

18 



4 




4 

11 

Pilibhit 

5 



. 

1 



1 

12 

Unao 

6 



1 

2 



3 

13 

Meerut 

29 

j 


4 I 



2 

6 

14 

Hardoi 

9 



1 1 

2 



3 

15 

Aligarh 

23 



1 

1 



2 

16 

Benares 

18 



3 




3 

17 

Budaun 

9 



1 

3 


1 

5 

18 

Saharanpur and Dehia Dun 

15 

1 






1 

19 

Barrukhabad 

8 



3 

2 



5 

20 

Bara Banki 

6 


1 





1 

21 

Sitapnr 

9 



1 




1 

22 

Garhwal 

2 



1 




1 

23 

Almora 

3 







* 

24 

Banda 

9 



1 

1 



2 

26 

Aljahabad 

12 



1 




1 

26 

Jannpur 

14 








27 

Fyzabad 

17 



1 




1 

28 

Azamgarh 

7 







sjs 

« 

29 

Luclmow 

11 



1 

4 



5 

30 

Moradabad 

22 



2 

1 


• 

3 

31 

Nami Tal 








:Jc 

• 

32 

Ghazipur 

13 



2 

2 



4 

33 

Inspector General of Registra- 

209 

1 


1 


. 


2 


tion, Lucknow. 










Total 

314 

2 

1 

35 

28 


3 

69 

Industries Depaitment — 









1 

Chief Inspector of Factories 

9 



1 




1 


and Boilers, Cawnpore 






! 

1 


2 

Director of Industries, Cawn- 

34 

4 


2 




6 


pore 









3 

Government Technical School, 

2 







« • 


Jhansi 









4 

Government Carpentry School, 








• 1 


yzabad 









6 

Weaving and Cloth Prmtmg 

A 



1 




1 


School. Bulandshahr 









6 

Government Leather Workmg 




2 


5 

4 

11 


School, Meerutj 










*Not supplied 
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(ill) J'lmiSTEEiAL Services — {contimied) 


Name of department 

Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

Number recrmted durmg the last 5 years 

Gra- 

duates 

1 

In- 

terme- 

diate 

passed 

j 

High i 
School 
passed 

Verna- 

cular 

final 

passed 

Spe- 

cially 

qua- 

lified 

Others 

Total 

1 

2 

3 ! 

1 

4 

6 

6 

m 

8 

9 

Industries 

1 Department — (continued ) — 






1 


1 

1 

7 

Government Model Weavmg 

4: 






2 

6 


School, Lluzaffamagar 









8 

Government Carpentry School, 




1 



• 

1 


Dehra Dun 









9 

Government Weavmg School, 

3 






. 



Agra 









10 

Government Textile School, 

6 







1 


Cawnpore 









11 

Government Central Weavmg 

3 



1 




1 

1 

Institute, Benares 









12 

Government Model Wehvmg 

3 









School, IChairabad (Sltapur) 









13 

Government Metal Workmg 

4 


1 

1 


1 


3 

J 

School, Aligarh 


1 







U. 

Government School of Dyemg 

* 


1 

2 




3 

! 

and Printmg, Cnuoipore 









13 

Government Model Weavmg 

3 









School, Almora 









10 

Government Model Weavmg 

V 




1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

School, Mau (Azamgarli) 


1 







17 

Government Carpentry School, 

25 



1 


4 


6 

1 

Allahabad 





1 




18 

Government Tannmg School, 

8 







• 


Fatehpui 









19 

Government Batuk Prasad 

9 





2 

3 

5 


Kliattn Industrial Institute, 










Benares 









20 

Government Model Weavmg 

V 





1 

1 

2 


School, Muzaffainagar 









21 

Government Carpentry School, 




1 




1 


Naim Tal 









22 

Government School of Arts 

5 



1 




1 


and Crafts, Lucknow 




i 





23 

Government Teclmical School, 

6 



1 






Lucknow 









24 

Busmess Manager, Umted 

5 







• • 


Provmces Arts and Crafts 










Emporium, Lucknow 



i 






25 

Government Leather Worlong 

8 





1 


1 


School, Cawnpore 









26 

Government Model Weavmg 

0 









School, Najibabad 









27. 

Government Techmcal School, 




O 

O 1 




3 


Gorakhpur 









28 

Harcourt Butler Technological 

11 



1 




1 


School, Cawnpore 









29 

Wood Technologist, Bareilly 

9 







• 


Total 

158 

4 

2 

19 

1 

22 

11 

59 


Supplied. 





























( 358 ) 

(m) 3 \£dtistebial Sebvioes — { concluded ) 


/ 



Total 

Number recruited durmg the last 6 years 









Name of department 

num- 

ber 

of 

Gra- 

duates 

In- 

terme 

diate 

High 

School 

Verna- 

cular 

final 

Spe- 

cially 

qua- 

Others 

Total 


posts 


passed 

passed 

passed 

lified 



1 

» 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Jail Department 

148 

1 

1 

30 

2 



' 34 

Agiicnltnre Department 

195 

2 

3 

18 


1 

1 

26 

Land Records Department 

29 



7 




7 

Veterinary Department 



1 

6 




7 

Department of Co-operative Societies 

244 

2 


2 




4 

Forest Department 

288 

1 


26 


2 

11 

40 

Excise Department 

48 

1 


5 




6 

Opium Department 

69 j 



5 




5 

Income-tax Department 

188 



19 




19 

Posts and Telegraphs Department 

8,266 

33 

31 

168 




232 

Survey Department ’ 


i 7 

3 

8 




18 

Fmance and Accoimts Department 

459 

! 9 

, 4 

21 



5 

39 

Police Department 

197 

f 

1 

8 

64 

6 



79 

Education Department 

314 

3 

3 

44 


1 

2 

63 

Medical Department ' 

137 

4 


30 



1 

35 

Public Works Department {B & R ) 

260 



13 


1 

1 

16 

Public Health Department . , 

116 

2 


22 


4 


28 

Northern India Salt; Revenue Depart- 

10 


• 






ment 









Provinpial Museum, Luclmow 

Wasika Office, Lucknow 

4 



2 




2 

Government Printing and Stationery, 


1 


12 



188 

201 

TJmted Provmces, Allahabad 










1 


I 



( 359 ) 


B — 8tateme7it shomng the numhei of new lecruits apiyointed during 
the five yeais (1929-30 to 1934-35) in the Gouit of Wards Service 

(i) Jn posts equivalent to Peovinoial Servioes 


- 

Total 

Number recruited during the last 5 years 

Name of district 

num- 

ber 

of 

Gra- 


High 

School 

Verna 

cular 

Spe- 

cially 

Others 

Total 

— 

posts 

duates 

diate 

passed 

passed 

final 

passed 

quah- 

fied 


1 - 

"2 

3 

4 ~ 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Meerut 








• 

Bulandshahr 

MuzaSarnagar 




1 

1 



• 

Saharanpur 

2 







• 

Dehra Dun 








• 

Agra ^ 





1 



• 

Etah 

■1 

1 




1 

1 


1 

Muttra 

Aligarh 

■ 

' 1 


! 

i 


i 


1 

Bareilly 

Budaun 

I 








Bijnor 

f 

Moradahad 

Allahabad ' 

■ 

1 


3 




4 

1 








Etawah 









Fairuhhabad 

Cawnpore 

Banda 








« 

Jalaun 


1 





1 

2 

Jhansi 

Unao 








• 

Rae Bareh 

Kheri 








1 

Sitapur 









Gorakhpur 







• • 


Basti 







• 

- 

Amethi (Sultanpur) 








• 

Bahraich 

Deona (Sultanpur) 


H 



• 



- 

Shahjahanpur 








• 

Partabgarh 








• 

Hardoi 








1 

Fyzabad 

Bara Banki 

■ 

1 





• 


Total 

■ 'll 

"''6' 


3 

• 

1 ' 

f 

' 10 ” 


















( 360 ) 

GouH of Waids Service — (continued) 

(ii) In' posts equivalent to those m the Subordinate Ser'vioes 


Number recrmted during the last 5 years 


Name of district 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
posts 

Grad- 

uates 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate 

passed 

High 

School 

passed 

Verna 

cular 

final 

passed 

- Speci- 
ally 
quali- 
fied 

Other 

s Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Meerut 

22 

1 

* 

6 


4 

1 

11 

Bulandshahr 

13 




6 


3 

9 

Muzaftarnagar 

14 




1 


4 

5 

Saharan^ur 

7 

1 



1 



2 

Dehra Dun’*' 









Agra 

1 

1 






1 

Etah 

14 



1 

3 



4 

Muttra* 









Aligarh 

2 






1 

1 

Bareilly 

1 








Budaun 

1 








Bijnoi* 









Moradabad 

20 



2 

6 


6 

14 

Allahabad 

20 





2 

1 

3 

Etawah 

13 



2 





Farrukhabad 

13 



1 

4 


4 

9 

Cawnpore 




1 



1 

2 

Banda 

1 








Jalaim 




4 

9 

3 

1 

I 7 

Jliansi* 









'U'nao 

8 




1 



1 

Rae Bareh 

8 



3 





Kheri 

16 



1 



4 

5 

Sitapur 

39 


1 

2 

6 


4 

I 3 

Gorakhpur 

33 


3 

9 

4 

2 


^8 

Basti’’" 









Amethi ((Sultanpur) 

30 



6 

12 

1 

10 

29 

Bahraieh . 









Deoria (Sultanpur) 

13 



1 




1 

iShalij ahanpur 

1 








Partabgarh 

62 

2 


11 

1 



14 

Hardoi 

16 



3 

5 

1 


9 

Pyzabad 

34 

1 


2 

3 



6 

Bara Banki 

28 

3 


1 

3 



7 

Benares 

29 

1 




4 

1 

6 

Under the Gomrmssioners 









Fyzabad* 









Meerut’’' 









Jhansi 









Agra 









Allahabad . 

2 



1 




•t 

Gorakhpur 

1 








Benares* 









, Total 

462 

10 

4 

66 

66 

17 

41 

193 


* 


*Did not supply the information. 


( 361 ) 

Court of Worlds Set vice — (concluded) 

(ill) — MimsTEiiiAii Sbbvioes 


Number recruited during tbe last 5 yeais 


Name of district 

) 

Total 
num- 1 
her 
of 

posts 

1 

Gra- 

duates 

In- 

terme- 

diate 

passed 

High 

School 

passed 

Verna- 

cular 

final 

passed 

Spe- 

cially 

quali- 

fied 

Others 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Meerut - ~ . 

13 



5 


4 


9 = 

Bulandshalir ' . 

7 


1 

2 

1 



4 

Muzafliarnagar 

11 


2 

3 

1 


2 

8 

Saharanpur 

6 








Debra Dun 

2 



1 




1 

Agra 









Etah 

10 




2 


1 

3 

Muttrd 

1 



1 



1 

1 

Ab'gaili 

24 

1 

1 

4 

7 


10 

23 

Bareilly 

17 



4 

2 


5 

11 

Budaun 

2 








Bijnor 

26 



4 

2 



6 

Moradabad 


1 


18 

1 

2 

3 

25 

Allahabad 

17 

i 


1 


1 

3 

5 

Etawah 

4 








I'arrukhabad . 

10 



1 1 

4 


1 

6 

Cawnpore 

13 

1 


1 

2 


1 

6 

Banda 

18 

1 1 


2 ’ 

1 

1 

9 

14 

Jalaun* 









Jhansi* 





i 




Unao 

7 


j 

2 

1 


2 

5 

Eae Bareli 

8 

1 


1 

1 



3 

Elheri 




1 



] 

2 

Sitapur 

37 

1 

2 

3 


1 

1 

8 

Gorakhpur 

14 



3 




6 

Basil 

1 








Amethi (Sultanpur) 




4 

9 


5 

18 

Bahraich 




2 

1 


3 

b 

Deona (Sultanpur) 

9 



1 

1 



2 

Shahjahanpur 

16 



1 

2 


1 

4 

Partabgarh 

42 


1 

8 

3 

2 


14 

Hardoi 

10 



1 

1 



2 

Fyzabad 

30 



6 

1 


! 

7 

Bara Banki 









Benares 

27 

2 


6 



3 

10 

Under tne Commusioners 

1 








Fyzabad 

4 



2 


1 


2 

Meerut 

1 








Jhansi 

i 


2 




1 

3 

Agra* 









AUahabad* 









Gorakhpur* 









Benares 

1 








Total . 

388 

8 

9 

87 

43 

11 

52 

210 


Did not supply any information 


( 362 ) 


C — Statement showing the number of new recruits appointed dui ing 
the last five years (1929-30 io 1933-3i) by the District Boards in 
the United Provinces 

(l) IliT POSTS EQUIVALENT TO THE PeOVINOIAL SEEVIOES 


Number recruited during the last 5 years 


Name of district 

Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

Gia- 

duates 

In- 

torme- 

diate 

passed 

High 

School 

passed 

Verna- 

cular 

final 

passed 

Spe- 
cially , 
qua- 
hfed 

Others 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 " 

— '7 - 

"8 


Mussoorie 

14 


1 



5 


6 

Etawah 

2 








Cawnpore 

Nil 








Jaunpur 

2 








Partabgarh 

9 





2 


2 

Gonda 

Nil 

\ 







Etah 

Nil 








Allahabad 

5 





2 


2 

Ghazipur 

2 








MuzaSarnagar 

Nil 








Shall] ahanpur 

2 








Pihbhit I 

1 








Meerut 

3 


1 

1 




2 

Basil , 

20 





1 


1 

Naim Tal i 

2 

j 







Mirzapur 






* 



Humirpur 



1 






Agra 









Aligarh 


1 




1 


2 

Grarhwal 

2 


r 




. 


Bahraich 

1 

1 






1 

Budaun 

1 








Goraldipur 

2 








Farrukhabad 

2 

1 




1 



Bae Bareli 

3 

1 






1 

Sultanpur 

1 

1 






1 

-Jhansi 









Lucknow 

2 






• • 


Ballia 


• • 




• 

• • 


JTalaun 

• • 

1 




1 

• • 

2 

Unao 





• • 

• 

• 


Totau 

75 

6 

1 

1 

* * 

13 

•• 

21 


Noie — ^The remaimng District Boards did not supply any information. Several 
of those supplied are defective and unreliable This apphes to the following tables 
(ii) and (iii)“as'well - - - - - . - ^ ^ 



( ,363 ) 


"District Poaids Seivtce — (continued) 


(ii) In posts equivalent to those in the Shboedinate Services 


Name of district 

{ 

Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

Number recruited durmg the last 5 years 

Grad 

uates 

Inter 

medi- 

ate 

passed 

High 

School 

passed 

Ver- 

na- 

cular 

final 

passed 

Spe- 

cially 

quail 

fled 

Others 

Total 

<1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

( 

Mussoorie 

126 

i 

1 


2 

21 

1 

24 

Etawah < 

lOG 



. 


8 

25 

33 

Cawnpore ' . ' 

8 



3 

1 



4 

Taimpur 

4 








Partabgarb ‘ 

73g 


1 

1 

70 

2 

1 

7 ^ 

Gonda 

376 


1 

1 


13 

5 

20 

Etali 

9 





1 


1 

Allahabad 

13 






1 

1 

Ghazipur , 

11 





3 


1 

]\Iuzaffamagar 









Shabiahanpur ' 

2 








Pilibhit 

187 



21 


3 


o 

Bleerut* 




{ i 





Basti 

606 



i 


2 


2 

Nami Tal 

176 




18 

2 


20 

l^Inzapur < 

6 

1 



i 



1 

Hamirpur 

12 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 


11 

Agra§ 


( 



i 




Aligarh 

26 



o 

O 

! 


2 

' 3 

Garhwal ‘ 

617 



1 

52 

5 

6 

64 

Babraicn 

1 


1 


i 


1 

1 

Budaim ! 

4 





i 



Gorakhpur 

15 



{ 


2 ; 


*> 

Farrukhabad 






• 


t 

Rae Bareli 

672 

1 


9 

40 

3 


53 

Sultanpur 

4 








Jliansi ' 

302 



2 


1 


3 

Lucknow 

662 





79 


79 

Ballia 

8 





4 


4 

Jalaun 







4 

4 

XJnao ‘ 

i 

f » 

; 

1 

1 

\ 

i ’ 

1 

f 

f 

I 

t 

1 

t 






Total i 

! 

’ 4,600 

1 

1 

4 

3 

t 

1 

25' 

183 

154 

46 

415 


* Appear to be included in figures for Mmistenal Services in table (iii) 
§ Not supplied 


( 364 ) 

Distnct Boatds Service — (concluded) 

(ui) ]\ttNISTEBIAL SERVICES 


• 


Number recruited during the last 5 years 


Total 
















Name of district 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

Gra- 

duates 

htor- 

medi- 

ato 

passed 

High 

School 

passed 

Ver- 

nacu- 

lar 

final 

passed 

Spe- 

cially 

quali- 

fied 

Others 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

B 

8 

9 

Mussoorie 

G3 



2 


2 

8 

12 

Etawah 

13 







• 

CawniDore 

14 



2 



2 

4 

J aunpur 

21 



7 



2 

10 

Partabgarh. 

46 



5 


1 

6 

12 

Gonda 







• • 

• 

Etah 




1 


83 

o 

89 

Allahabad 

34 


1 

6 

3 


6 

15 

Ghazipur . . 

36 



3 

7 

4 

3 

17 

MuzaSainagar 

5S 








yhahjalianpur 

24 

1 


o 




6 

Pibbbit 

12 






• • 

oO 

Meerut 

1,129 

2 


24 

8 


16 

Basti 

24 



6 


1 

1 

8 

Naim Tal 

12 



1 




1 

Mirzapur 

292 



7 


35 



Hamirpur 

14 



3 



2 

•> 

Agra 

Aligarh 

14 

18 



1 

• * 


12(?) 

2 

12 

Garhwal 

14 



3 



1 

4r 

Bahraich* 

485 

1 

1 

2 




4 

Budaun 

14 


1 





1 

Gorakhpur 

29 



3 



3 

s 

Parruidiabad* 

419 

1 

1 

7 



12 

Rae Bareli 

78 



9 


2 

11 

23 

Sultnnpur 

16 

• 


• 





Jhansi 

12 



1 




1 

Lucknow 

64 

O 

w 


1 

5 

1 

5 

14 

Ballia 

81 



6 



8(7) 

6 

Jalaun 






8 

TJnao§ 

314 

1 

1 

2 




3 

Total 

3,922 

S 

4 

106 

26 

129 

92 

364 











No infofmtion as regards each class of service supplied separately 
§ This includes all grades of services 





















( 366 ) 


I) — Statement showing tlie numbei of new recniits appointed duiing the 
last five yeais ( 1929-30 to 1933 - 34 ) by the Municipal Boaids in the , 
U Tilted PioVinces 

(i) In- posts equivalent to Peovinoial Sekvices 


Name of mumcipahty 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
posts 

1 

2 

Ahnora 

1 

Sultanpur 

Nil 

Ghazipur 

2 

Oral 

Lalitpur 


Jaunpur , 

2 

Mau 

Sikandrabad 


Bulandshahr 

Nil 

Roorkeo 

1 

Tanda 

Nil 

Gonda 

Nil 

Banda 

Atrauh 


Pyzabad 

2 

Bae Bareh 

Nil 

Sikandra Rao 

Nil 

Brmdaban 

2 

Hapur 

Nil 

Budaun 

Nil 

Ujhani 

Nil 

Nairn Tal 

3 

Goraldipur 

1 

Tilhar 

Nil 

Kanauj 

Nil 

Mirzapur 

Nil 

Lakliimpur-Khen 

1 

Delira Dun 

Nil 

Ballia 

Nil 

Balrampur 

Nil 

Sitapur 

Nil 

Benares 

6 

Jhansi 

Nil 

Sandila 

1 

Unao 

1 

Muttra 

Nil 

Bijnor 

1 

Hardwar Union 

Nil 

Sahaswan 

Nil 

Napbabad 

Nil 

Shahjahanpur 

1 

Allahabad 

13 

Konch 

Nil 

Deoband 

Nil 

MuzalTamagar 

2 

Kashipur 

Nil 

Bel a-Rartabgaih 

Nil 

Azamgarh , . 

Nil 

Agia 

3 

Soron 

1 

Kalpi 

Nil 

Kasgan] 

1 

Khairabad 

Nil 

Chandausi 

1 

Rarnikhabad 

Fatehpur 


Total 

46 



Note — Tho remaining municipalities did not supply any information In several 
cases information supplied is defertxvo and unreliable This applies to the following 
tables (u) and (iii) as well 


























( 366 ) 


Municipal Boaids Service — (continued) 

• (ii) In posts equivalent to those in the Suboedinate Services 



nr*/^+Ql 

1 Number recruited during the last 5 

' years 


--Name of municipalities 

X 

num- 
her of 

Gra- 

duates 

In- 

terme- 

diate 

High 

School 

Verna- 

cular 

final 

Spe- 

cially 

quail- 

Others 

Total 


posts 


passed 

passed 

passed 

>2 

fied 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Almora 

7 







* 

Sultanpur 

Nil 








Ghazipur 

4 




6 

1 

6 

1 

Orai§ 

Lalitpur 

Nil 




• • 

14 



Jaunpur 

18 

1 




3 


4 

Mau 

3 







t 

Sikandrabad 

Bulandshaht 

Nil 


1 

3 

7 

22 

2 

35 

Roorkee 

6 





1 

1 

2 

Tanda 

Nil 








Gonda§ 

27 



1 



6 

6 

Banda 

1 §50 



1 

4 



5 

Atrauli 

5 





1 

1 

2 

Fyzabad 

Nil 








Rae Bareli 

26 



1 

2 


2 

5 

Sikandra Rao 

Nil 








Brmdaban 

44 




1 

1 


2 

Hapur 

4 

1 






1 

Budaun 

8 

3 


3 


- 

22 

6 

Ujhanif 

1 

7 

9 

6 

■> 

5 

54 

Nami Tal 

118 




5 

1 

12 

18 

Gorakhpur 

11 





1 

1 

2 

Tilhar 

t 


1 




1 

2 

Kanauj 

17 




12 


1 

12' 

Mirzapur§ 

123 

3 

1 

8 

34 

i ^ 

7 

54 

Lakhimpur Khen 

3 





1 


1 

Dehra Dun 

Nil 





1 



Ballia 

4 



1 



2 

Balrampur 

Nil 








Sitapur 

Nil 








Benares 

5 





1 


1 

Jliansi§ 

111 

6 


7 

2 

1 

6 

22 

Sandila 

3 


» 





11 

Unao 

19 



4 

3 

1 

3 

Muttra 

Nil 







11 

A 

Bijnor 

Hardwar Union 

§68 

1 


4 

4 

2 



Sahaswan 

Nil 








Najibabad 

8 



1 


1 

2 

4 

Shahjahanpur 

11 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

6 

*1 

Allahahad 

152 





1 


1 

Konch 

12 



1 


1 


2 

Deoband 


1 

1 



•> 


2 

Muzaffamagar 

8 






1 

1 

Kashipur 

Nil 








Bela-Partabgarh 

1 


, 




1 


Azamgarh-* 

Agra 

1 

94 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

41 

53 

Soron 









Kalpi 

Kasgani 

1 

' 16 


2 


4 

10 


16 

Khairabad 

1 








Cliandausi 

2 





1 

25 

T jI 

1 

Farrukliabad§ 

125 

1 

1 

6 


? ' 

67 

21 

Fatelipury 




1 

5 

1 

14 

Total 

1,100 

27 

18 

64 

124 

71 

153 

447 


■^No details supplied JNot supplied 

f'ncludes all grades of sor\aces §Appear to include Ministerial Services 
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Municipal Boards Set vice — (concluded) 


(ill) MiNiSTEiiiAii Service 


tTame of mumcipalities 

Total 

num- 

ber 

of 

posts 

Number recruited during the last 5 years | 

Total 

Gra- 

duates 

Inter- 

me- 

diate 

passed 

High 

School 

passed 

Verna- 

cular 

final 

pass- 

ed 

Spe- 

cially 

quail 

fled 

Others 

Almora 

14 

1 


1 



1 

3 

Sultanpur 

10 



1 


1 

1 

3 

Ghazipur 

69 



5 

5 


3 

13 

Oral 









Lalitpur 

24 

1 


0 

3 

1 

0 

17 

Jaunpur 

17 



3 



4 

7 

Man 

17 




3 


3 

6 

Sikandrabad 





2 


24 

26 

Bulandshahr . . 

26 


1 

2 


1 


4r 

Rooikee 

18 



4 

3 


7 

14 

Tanda 

23 

1 


3 




4 

Gonda* 









Banda 

35 






0 

(y 

Atrauli 

1 








Fyzabad 

77 



2 

6 

1 


9 

Bao Bareli 

24 



i 

1 


1 

3 

Sikandra Rao 

25 




1 

1 

4 

5 

Brmdaban 

23 





2 

3 

5 

Hapur 

70 



2 

11 

2 

3 

18 

Biidaun 

34 



1 



5 

6 

Ujliani* 







• • 


Naini Tal 

18 



4 




4- 

Gorakhpur 

40 



1 




1 

Tilhar 




1 

8 

3 

20 

32 

Kanauj 

4 



1 




1 

Mirzapur 

58 

1 


6 



4 

11 

Lakhimpur-Kheri 

46 



2 

8 



10 

Debra Dun 

62 



3 


6 

16 

25 

Ballia 

6 



2 




2 

Balrampur 

23 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 


9 

Sitapur 

40 



1 



1 

2 

Benares 

677 

10 

2 

19 

57 

13 

28 

129 

Jhansi’*' 









Sandila 

20 



1 

3 

1 


6 

Unao 

6 








Muttra 

205 




32 

15 , 

13 

67 

Bijnor 




■1 



17 

IT 

Hardwar* 






1 



Sahaswan 


1 

2 


7 


4 

22 

Najibabad 

22 



i 1 

5 


6 

13 

Shabj ahanpur 

131 






HI 

44 

Allahabad 

351 

5 





HD 

26 

Konch 

4 






Hi 

'V' 

Deoband 

23 






11 

21 

]\Iuzafifarnagar 

60 






5 

11 

Kashipur 

42 




HI 

5 

8 

17 

B el? -Partabgarh 

13 






1 

2 

Azamgarh 

40 




8 

1 


9 

Agra 

118 

3 

2 

5 


8 

37 

105 

Soron 

26 





7 

1 

8 

Ivalpi 

21 




4 


7 

11 

Kasgani 

* 



3 




3 

Khairabad 

22 




2 

1 

3 

6 

Chandausi 

7 



2 



2 

4 

Farruldiabad* 









Total 

2,598 

24 

8 

123 

254 

80 

277 

766 


“^Information not supplied 
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-E — (^) Statement showing the numhei of men^ educated and uneducated, 
in the employment of Joint Stock Companies legistered with the 
' Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, United Provinces 

Note — -Letters -yrere issued to 427 Joint Stock Companies, out of whom 255 
replied The results aie ag follows 

Educated 


Directors, Managers and Assistant Managers 

• 

190 

Superintendents, Inspectors or Supervisors and Sec- 


retaries 

• 

194 

Doctors 


16 

Compounders 

« • 

28 

Engmeers 


239 

Overseers 

• • 

753 

Electricians, fitters and mistris 

• • 

2,235 

Chemists 

• • 

405 

Laboratory Assistants 

• 

281 

Clerks 

• • 

1,694 

Accountants 

t 

50 

Typists and stenotypists 

• • 

120 

Total 

• 

6,205 

Uneducated 

Peons 

• • 

2,708 

Bearers and coolies 

• • 

7,3i0 

Others 

• • 

290 

Total 

• • 

10,308 

Grand total 

• • 

16,513 
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E — {zi) {(i) Statement showing the number of aided colleges 
and the staff emjoloyed by them 


Serial number 

A 

Name of the coUege 

Number of tea- 
chers employed in 
the college as on 
31st Maich, 1934 

Number of 
clerks 

employed in 
the college 
as on 31st 
March, 1934 

Number of 
teachers 
appomted 
withm the 
last 6 yeais 

Gra- 

duates 

Under 

gra- 

duates 

Others 

i 

Gra- 

duates 

Under- 

gra- 

duates 

Gra- 

duates 

Under - 
g^a- 
d ates 

1 

Meeiut College, Meerut 

42 


3 


8 

11 


2 

Sanatan Dharma College, 

22 

1 

1 


4 

11 



Cawnpoie 



1 





3 

Agra College, Agra 

53 


1 


6-*= 

31 

r 

4 

U A - V College, Cawnpore 1 

32 


1 

1 

3 

12 

r 

6 

Christ Church College, Gaum- . 

18 



1 

2 

6 

► 


poie 








C 

Baroillj’' College, Bareilly 

29 




5 

12 

r 

7 

St Andrews College, Go- 

18 




3 

6 



rakhpui 








8 

St John’s College, Agra 

36 

3 



4 

28 

o 


Total 

250 

4 

5 

2 

36 

117 

2 


Including Librarian and Hostel Superintendent 


E — {n) {b) Statement showing the number of ‘pnvate educational institu^ 
tions and the staff em2oloyed by them as it stood on Blst 3Iaich, 1934 



Aided institutions 

Unaided institutions 


— 

In- 

termo 

diate 

col- 

leges 

Anglo- 

verna- 

cular 

high 

schools 

Eng. 

hsh 

middle 

schools 

Total 

In- 
tel me 
diate 
col 

leges 

Anglo 

verna 

cular 

high 

schooE 

Eng- 

lish 

middle 

schools 

Total 

Remaiks 

Numbei of 
institutions 

14 

i 

146 

57 

217 

2 

O 

40 

44 

j 

Includes one 
piimary 
factory 
school at 
Shah- 
jahanpur 

Enghsh gra- 
duate tea- 
chers in all 
institutions 

250 

1,.120 

117 

1,487 

33 

14 

7Q 

117 


Teaeheis (uu- 
deigradu- 
ates) 

65 

728 

193 

986 

16 

13 

13J- 

163 

Two tor 

above 
school. 

Oohei teachers 

132 

1,128 

267 

1,623 

36 

13 

156 

205 

Ditto 

Clerks 

36 

I 138 

44 

218 

7 

2 

16 

24 


Number of 
graduates 
and under- 
graduates 
appointed 
within the 
last fii e 

y-ars 

IGS 

974 

318 

1,460 

33 

11 

311 

353 
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APPENDIX VII 

{ Vide paragraph 194 of the Heporl) 

Dr. Gin>TA’s Statements on wastage rates in services 
A — Summary of wastage by differ ent causes 
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Provincial Judicial Service 
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J5 — Wastage lates with standard deviation and eiior 


Class of Government servant 


Police Department 

Gazetted officers 
Non-gazetted officers 
Nailis and head constables 
Constables 

Forest Depaitment 

Gazetted officers 
Non-gazettcd officers 

Public WoiLs Department 

Xrrigatron — Gazetted officers 
Mmisterjal staff 
Roads arrd Buildmgs — Gazet- 
ted officers 

Overseers and sub -overseers 

Go-operailve Depaitment 

Officers (gazetted) 

Inspectors 

Audrtors 

Judicial Seivice 

Provmcial Judicial Service 
Sub -Registrar’s 

Executive Seivice 

ICS officers 
Deputy Collectors 
Patwaris 

Education Depaitment 

Agra University teachers 
Government school teachers, 
gazetted 

Government school teachers, 
non-gazetted 

Government lady teachers, 
gazetted 

Government lady teachers, 
non-gazottcd 

Thomson College, Roorkee, 
gazetted 

Thomson College, Roorkee, 
non-gazettcd 

Medical Depaitment 

Gazetted officois 
ZSTon- gazetted officers 

Public Health Depaitment 

Gazetted officeis 
Xon-gazetted officers 

Agriculture Department 

Gazetted officers 
Clerieal staff 


Period 

of 

inquiry 

number 

of 

years 

Average 

number 

ot 

persons 

employ- 

ed 

Average 

annual 

wastage 

12 

148 

8 

3 

2,294 

107 

3 

4,273 

239 

3 

26,900 

1,411 

12 

68 

2 

12 

105 

3 5 

12 

122 

6 

12 

1,594 

73 

11 

1 

87 

7 4 

11 

128 

8 5 

11 

6 


11 

33 

1 2 

11 

29 

2 

12 

187 

5 

12 

193 

9 

12 

197 

10 9 

12 

394 

18 

11 

27 890 , 

1,104 

11 

166 

12 4 

12 

126 

7 3 

12 

1,619 

37 

12 

112 

4 

12 

321 

22 4 

12 

18 

1 7 

12 

8 

1 

7 

11 

101 

4 

11 

264 

11 

12 

65 

75 

12 

75 

10 10 

1 

i 

12 

33 

1 

12 




Average 

wastage 

rate 

Stand- 

ard 

devra- 

tron 

Stand- 

ard 

error 

5 2 

1 96 

67 

4 6 

31 

18 

6 6 

29 

17 

6 3 

34 

20 

3 2 

2 86 

83 

3 3 

1 93 

56 

4 6 

1 49 

43 

4 6 

98 

28 

8 5 

3 18 

96 

6 6 

5 22 

1 5T 

3 3 

2 83 

85 

7 2 

4 97 

1 60 

2 8 

1 27 

37 

4 7 

1 88 

64 

5 5 

1 58 

46 

4 6 

1 12 

32 

4 0 

3 

09 

7 5 

1 57 

44 

6 8 

3 04 

87 

2 3 

48 

14 

3 8 

5 46 

1 58 

7 0 

2 47 

71 

9 4 

8 56 

2 47 

8 3 

11 62 

3 36 

3 7 

1 97 

59 

3 9 

1 62 

48 

1 2 

1 12 

32 

14 1 

27 91 

8 06 

3 0 

3 67 

1 06 

2 6 

47 

14 
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APPENDIX Vni 

(FfcZc panigtaph 201 of ihc Ufjoart) 

CoaiPABATIVE STATEMENTS SUPPLIED BY THE PuBLIO SERVICE 

CoiM&iissiON, Delhi 

A — Name of So vice — Supenoi Teleg/aph Engmeenng and Wi'teless 
BianoJics of the Posts and TcBg^aphs Deptarlment 


19 33 

Num- 

Num- 

her of 

bor 

cimdi 

seVet 

d itc= 

cd 




Biliar and 
On=sa 

Apsam 

Burma 

Others 

Total 


Umted Prov 
incos. 

Other Provm 
cca 


United Prov- 
inces 


O — Combined figures foj A and B 

I 1 I 


Total for the As in (B) above 
rest of India 



ifitos cd 



2 110 
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B — Name of 8eivice — Indian Bailtuay Seivice of Eiigmeeis and 
Indian 801 mce of Engineers 



Madras 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Punjab 

United Prov 
mces 

Central Prov- 


Bibar and 
Orissa 

Assam 

Burma 

Others 


Total 


Uum- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber of ber ber of ber ber of ber 

candi select- candi select- candi- select- 
dates ed dates ed dates ed 



B — By noimnalwn 


I R S E only 


Umted Prov 


Other provin- 
ces 


Information regardmg ap- No exammation 
pbcants by nommation is was held 
not available with the 
Public Service Commis- 


No appomtment 
was made by 
nommation 


C — Comhined fiqitie’} for A dKd B 


Umted Provm- ' 
ces. 

Total for the 
rest of India 


As in (B) above 


No e'^ammation 
was held 


In 1934 
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G — Name vf Setvice — TianspoHation {Tmffic) and 
Commei cial De 2 Mrtments 


i 

Provmce 

January, 193a 

1931 

1930 

iSTumber 
of candi 
dates 

Number 
seleet- 
i ed 

I 

Number 
of candi 
dates 

Number 

select- 

ed 

Number 
of candi 
dates 

Number 

select- 

ed 


A — By competition 




Madras 

27 

3 

17 

4 

8 

2 

Bengal 

3 


8 

• 

10 


Bombay 

2 


12 

1 

8 


Punjab 

9 

1 

12 

3 

8 

- 

United Provmces 

29 

1 

Ifi 

*> 

9 


Central Provmces 

9 


f> 


6 

4 

Bihar and Onssa 

5 


4 


4 


Assam 



2 


1 


Burma 



1 


1 


Others 

17 

i 

2 ! 


1 


Total 

101 

5 

so 

10 

55 

6 


B— Bif nom‘<nahon 


One candidate from Umtec 
Provmces was appomted by 
nommation 


Information regarding appomtments by 
m 1930 and 1931 is not available 
Pubbc Service Commission 


nomination 
with tbe 


D — Royal Indian Navy Examinations held since 1930 


— 

1932 

1934 

Appeared 

Selected 

Appeared 

Selected 


A — By competition 



Madras 

1 


1 


Bengal 

1 

1 

2 


Bombay 

3 


3 


Punjab . 

7 

1 

14 

1 

United Provmces 

5 

1 

1 10 

2 

Central Provmces ^ 

2 

1 

1 


Bihar and Orissa 



1 


Assam 





Burma . . 

1 


1 


Others . , 

7 


8 


*Prmce of Wales’s Boyal Indian 

1 




Mihtary College, Dehra Dun 






B — By nomination 


The statement is blank 


*These candidates applied through the Prmcipal of the Prmce of Wales’s Eoyah 
Indian Military College and it is not possible to give the provmces to which they 
belonged 
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E — Examinations for admission to the Royal Air Eoice College, 

Giamvell held since 1930 


1 

1 1 

1934- 

— 

Appeared 

j Selected 

Appeared 

Selected 


A- 

-By competition 


I^Iadras 

3 1 


2 


Bengal 

1 


3 


Bombay 

3 


6 


Pmijab 

10 

1 

16 

1 

United Proi mces 

6 


4 

1 

Central Provinces 

1 


1 


Bihai and Orissa 





Assam 

1 




Burma 



2 


Others 

15 

1 

5 


''Prince of Wales’s Royal Indian 

1 

1 



Ulilitary College, Dohra Dun 




i 


B- 

-By nomination 



The statement is blank 



■*'Thes 0 candidates applied tlirough the Principal of the Pnnce of Wales’s Rojal 
Indian Mihtary College and it is not possible to give the provinces to ivluch they 
belonged 


E — Statistics of direct reel mtment to All-India and Central Sei vices 
made by oi with the advice of the Public Sei vice Commission , 
India, in the years 1930 fo 1934 

Name of Sei vice — Indian Audit and Accounts Seevice 


Seiial 

num- 

ber 

Provmce 

1930 i 

1934 1 

Total 

Number 

of 

candi- 

dates 

Selected 

Number 

of 

candi- 

dates 

Select- 

ed 

Number 

of 

candi- 

dates 

Selected 


A— 

By competitive examination 




1 

Madras 

46 

1 

25 

1 

70 

1 

2 

Bombay 

4 


6 


10 


3 

Bengal 

23 


16 


39 


4 

United Provmces 

34 

2 

21 

2 

65 

4 

5 

Punjab 

34 

1 

21 

1 

66 

2 

6 

Central Provinces 

3 


2 


o 


7 

Bihar and Orissa 

7 


1 


8 


8 

Assam 

5 




5 


9 

Burma 

2 


1 


3 


10 

Noith-West Frontier 



1 


1 



Provmce 







11 

Others 

41 

1 

33 

2 

74 

3 


Total 

198 

5 

127 

' 5 

325 



B — By nomination (on the hasia of competitive examination) 



United Provmces 


3 



1 

3 


Total (rest of India) 


2 


1 

1 

3 


C— 

Combined figures for A and B 




United Provmces 


6 


2 


7 


Total (for the rest of 


5 


4 


9 


India). 

i 
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■Statistics of direct recruitment to All-India and Central Services made hy or ivifJi the advice of the 
Public Service Commission, Delhi, in the years 1930 to 1935 

Name of Sei vice — -Indian Police. 
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I — Statistics of direct recruitment to All-India and Genii al Services i,Mde by or with the advice of the Public Seivice 

Commission, Delhi, in the yeais 1930 to 1935 

Name of Service — Exaimikation for admission to the Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun, held since 1930 
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J — Candidates appointed to the First Division of the Qoveintnent oj 
India Secretariat on the lesidts of the Ministenal Seivice (/ and II 
Divisions) Examinations held in 1931 and 1933, aiianged accoiding 


to Provinces 

Numlier 

Number 


appointed 

apjioinled 

Piovinces 

on the results 

on the lesults 

of the 

of the 


examination 

exammatioii 


held m 1931 

held in 1933 

Madras . 

. 3 

8 

Bengal . . 

• • 

1 

Bombay . 

• « 


The Punjab 

- 

1 

JL 

Tbe Umted Provmces 

• 


The Central Provmces 

Bihar and Orissa 



Assam 

Burma . . 

• 


Others 

1 

1 


’^Including Mrdras States 
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(B) — SCHOLAESHIPS 

(«) 

Statement showing the dijferent lands of scholai ships and stipends that 
are awarded by the Education Department 

(i) Univeesity Edtjoation 



-Name of scholarship 

No. 

Bate 

per 

month 

Period of 
availability 

Amount 

provided 

for 

1935-36 




Rs 


Rs 

1. 

Teachers’ Tiainmg College attached 
to the Benaies Hindu University, 

20 

20* 

10 months 

4,667 

2 

Teachers’ Tiammg College attached 
to the Aligarh Muslim University, 

20 

20* 

Do 

4,667 

3 

Teachers’ Training College attached 
to the Isabella Thobum College, 
Lucloiow 

3 

20 

9 months 

540 

4 

Post Acharya 

6 

20 

3 years 

4,320 

5 

Post-graduate scholai ship foi depressed 
classes 

1 

20 

22 months 

440 

6 

7 

B A , B So scholarship for depressed 
classes 

Lump pi 0 vision for honours’ course 
students for the BA, B Sc scho- 
lai ship holders 

2 

1 

15 

Do 

660 

3,000 

i 

8 

Degree scholarships for Europeans 

6 

35 

20 months 

4,200 

9 

B Sc scholarship 

9 

20 

2 years 

4,320 

10. 

B A scholaiship 

12 

20 

Do 

5,760 

11 

B Com scholarship 

2 

20 

Do 

960 

12 

BA, B So stipends one each in 
each degree college 

2 

20 

20 months 

6,400 

13 

BA , B So scholai ships for girls 

2 

20 

2 years 

960 

14 

Sanskrit scholarships 

60 

6 

1 year 

3,600 

15, 

Anglo-Sanslirit scholarships 

Not fixed 

Do 

840 

16 

Kumaun Centenary 

5 

30 

33 months 

Total 

4,950 

50,284 


In the case of the Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra the grants 
allowed by the Government towards expenditure on the Universities in 1934 35 of 


scholarslups of the total amounts noted below • 

Rs 

Umversity of Allahabad 25,000 

University of Lucknow 33,664 

Univeisity of Agra . 8,600 


Total 67,264 


’‘Fiom July, 1935, the value has been reduced from Rs 30 to Rs 20 per mensem 
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(u) ^’bopessionaij Colleges 


Name of scholarship 


Amount 

Kate Period of provided 
availability during 
1935-36 


Training College Stipends 


Allahabad Trainmg College 


Xucknow Trammg College 

Agra Trammg College 

Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
Roorhee 

Oivil Engmeermg class 
Overseer class 
Diaftsman class 


10 months 9,060 


12 22 months 


50 9 months 


5,808 

5,808 


7,200 

3,600 


Techmcal scholarship tenable at Engmeermg, 
Commercial and Agncultural Institutions 


50 I 3 years 


Tntn 1 


3,600 


35.508 
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(ill) Secondary Schools 





Rato 

per 

month 


Amount 


Name of scholarehip 

1 No 

Period of 
availability 

provided 
dm mg 
1935-36 

- 

- 


Rs 


Rs 

1 

Intermediate seholaishiii 

48 

16 

2 years 

18,432 

2 

Intermediate stipends foi Govcinmonl 

8 

16 

Do 

3,072 


Intel mediate Colleges 





3 

Intermediate scholai ships foi giils 

6 

16 

Do 

2,301 

4 

Intermediate scholar-hips for depressed 

4 

10 

Do 

960 


classes 





o 

Inteimediate scholai ships in each eded 

23 

16 

Do 

8,832 


Inteimediato College 





6 

High School stipends 

240 

10 

Do 

57,600 

7 

Higli School stipends foi female teachci s 

4 

30 

48 months 

5,760 

8 

High School stipends for depicssed 






classes 






Foi Classes III and IV 

"MI 

2 

Ono vear 

' 



For Classes V and I I 

>"14 

3 

Do 


y 2,352 


Foi Classes VII and Id 11 

*14 

1 

i 

Do 

i 



For Classes IX and X 

UI 

3 

Do 

1 

i 

0 

High School scholai ship for Euioiienn 

12 

25 

IS months 

"),<*0O 


(boj s) 





10 

High School scholarship for Europenn 
(girls) 

3 

40 

30 months 

3 600 

11 

High School scholarship for European 

(gnl!=) 

9 

25 

20 months 

4,500 

12 

Middle scholarship foi Euiopcan 

12 

10 

2 j-cais 

2,880 


(boys) 




13 

Middle scholarship for European 
(girls) 

12 

10 

Do 

2,880 

14 

Upper Middle scholarship 

59 

5 

Do 

8 280 

15 

Lowei Middle scholarship 

57 

4 

Do 

5,472 

16 

Upper Piiinaiy 

57 

3 

Do 

4,104 

17 

Kumami Centonai y scholarshni 

5 

20 

Do 

2,400 

18 

Anglo-Vornaciilai Middle scholarship 
fbr girls 

30 

CO o 

Do 

Do. 

1 

N 

1 

( 

9,840 

I 


* Eight stipends, 2 foi each stage are allotted to each of 7 Inspectors 
Educational Circles 
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(ill) Secondary Schools — {concluded) 


Name of scholarship 

No 

Rate 

per 

month 

Period of 
availabihty 

Amount 
piovided 
during 
1935 36 




Rs 


Rs. 

19 

Special scholarship and stipends for 

2 

15 




prospective women teachers 






Ditto 

2 

10 




Ditto 

8 

6 

^2 years , 

4,032 


Ditto 

9 

5 




Ditto 

6 

5 

J 


20 

Language proficiency stipend to girls 

4 

10 

Do. . 

960 

21. 

Scholarship tenable at the Husamabad 

Not fixed 


2,160 


High School, Lucknow, 




22 

Stipends to female teachers 

6 

8 

22 months 

1,056 

23 

Scholarship to the children of deceased 




8,000 


Indian and Anglo-Indian soldiers 




24 

Two scholarships m each district to 

96 

7 

4 years 

29,568 


depressed class boys 

i 




i 


6 

for 3 





100- 

years 



25 

Vernacular Fmal scholarships 

Q 

- 5 years 

40,806 




for 2 






years 

•r 


26. 

Vernacular Middle School stipends for 

432 

2 

3 years 

10,368- ' 


depressed classes 


3 





for 4 



27. 

Vernacular Lower, Middle scholarslup 
for girls I 


years 

-6 years . 

3,744r 


\ 

for two 






years 

1 


28. 

Stipends to candidates joining Training 

4 

50 

22 months 

4,400 


class at Ghora Gah 




29. 

Stipends to women candidates joming 
the Trammg classes attached to All 
Saints* Diocesan College, Naim Tal, 

3 

40 

30 months 

3,600 

- 

and Woodstock College, Mussoorie ' 






Ditto 

7 

30 

20 months 

4,200 

30 

Stipends at the Preparatory Trammg 
class at all Saints’ Diocesan College, 

4 

30 

Do. 

2,400 


Nami Tal 


i 



31, 

Stipends to the sons of artisans 

• • 

i 

• 

’^864 


* This IS on account of old stipends The stipends for artisans’ sons were 
abolished in 1931 


25 
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(iv) Special Schools 


Name of scholarship 



Primary scholarships 

Scholarships in Model Girls’ Schools attached 
to Girls’ Normal Schools 

Scholarship at the Lady Irwm College, Delhi, 
for training women teachers in home 
science. 


E. T, C. stipends for traming to pros- 
pective women teacjiers in aided tramiiig 
classes for girls 


T. T, C stipends for training as teachers 
i o girls m aided trainmg classes 


P. T. C. I stipends for trainmg as teachers 
to girls m aided trainmg classes 


28 ^ 




12 


Rate 

per 

month 


Rs 


70 


3 


at Rs 30 


25 

at Rs 20 


at Rs 15 


34 
at Rs 12 

10 


Period of 
availabilitj’’ 


9 months 


>22 months 


y Do 


Do 


Trainmg class attached to the Stri Sudhar 
Vidyalaya, Bareilly ! 

Trammg Olaas stipends 

Primary section 

Traming df widows m primary section 

i 

koBEIGN- SchOLARSHIPS 

t 

> 

One schol|irship, including cost of one “ B ” 
grade passage at £74 and tuition fee to a 
lady graduate for tirauung in westerii 
methods of education. 


6 

6 


5 


1 


10 


10 

8 


£216 

pei 

annum 


One year 
Do. . 
Do 


19 months 


Amount. 

provided 

during 

1935-3C 

Rs 

2,304 

2,200 

450 

12,980 

9,300 

2,640 

ll,920 

J 

£ 476 * 


•■‘Part m United Provinces budget and part in Higli Commissioner’s budg et 
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(v) PiiriviABy Schools 


Name of seliolarship 

No 

Rate 

per 

month 

Period 

of 

availahihty 

Amount 

provided 

during 

1936-36 



Rs. 



Bs. 

1 Scholarships to encourage wives and 





6,040 

female relations living under the care of 
teachers to quahfy themselves as teachers 






2 Vernacular Girls’ School scholarships 



i 

I 

17,000 

"3 Vernacular Lower Middle scholarships 
for girls 

-4 Stipends for depressed classes 

6 

8 

1 

2 years 


1,152 


Rs a p 




Class I 

700 


One year 


1 

» n 

700 


Do 

1 

j-14,700 

» 

700 


Do 


» IV 

700 

0 8 0 

Do 

- 

i 
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Statement 8liowi.ng the (amounts spent by the Bistnct BoaiA in the 
(United Provinces on scholarships and stipends unda the lanous 
fhnnds of institutions J^or the %eai 1933-34 


Rs 

1. VemQottlar middle schools . . 18,901 

2 Trammg school, (stipends) ,, , 57,905 

3 Primary schools . 74,878 

4 Islamia primary schools and maktabs . 1,129 

6. Deprossed okas education 13{573 

6 Female education . 2,324 

7. Compulsory Primary Education 046 


Total 1,69,366 


m 


r 
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Matement showing amount spent by^each Municipal Board* on payment 
__ of scholarships to school boys f6i education during 1934-35 


Munidipal Board 

Ainount 

Mliriicipal Board 

Amount 




Rs a 



Rs a. 

1. 

Dehra' 


' Nil 

25 

Etali 

Nil 


2 

Mussoone . 


Nil 

26 

Soron 

154 

0 

3 

Saharfenpur 


70 0’ 

27 

Kasgan] 

Nil 




(for tech- 



r 





meal 

training) 

28 

Jalesar 

' Nil 





239 4< 

29 

Bareilly 

Nil 


4 

Hardwar Union 










30 

Bi]nor 

Nil 


6 

Deobftnd 


, Nil 

57 0) 

31 

Chandpur, Siao 

' 60 

0 

6 

Roorkee . 










32 

Dhampur . . 

60 

0 

7 

Muzaffamagar 

• • 

Nil 

/ 

33 

Nagma . . . 

^ 60 

0 

8 

Kair&na . . 


, Nil 

34 

Najibabad 

60 

0 

9.‘ 

Barabt , . 

« % 

I, 

35 

Budaim 

’ 152 

0 

10. 

Meerut 

• 

Nil 


Ujh'ani . . 

*1 






36 

' Nil 


11. 

Ghaziabad . . 

• « 

. Nil 


Sah'aswan 







37 

Nil 


-12 

Haptir 


Nil 

38 

Moradabad 

134 

0 

13 

Bulabdshshr 

• 

, 360 0 









39 

Chandausi 

Nil 


14 

Khurja"- 

• 

120 a 

(for tech- 

40 

Amroha 

Nil 





meal 

traimng)i 

41 

Sambhal . , 

73 

0 

16 

Sikandrabad 

m % 

Nil 

42 

Shahjabanpur 

3,294 

0 

16 

Koil (Abgarh) 

• 

120 0 





* 


43 

Tilhar 

120 

0 

27 

Hatbras 

• * 

Nil 

44 

Pilibhit 

92 

0 

18. 

Atrauh . . 

« • 

Nil 

45 

Bisalpur 

128 

0 

19. 

Sikandra Eao 

• • 

Nil 

46 

Fatehgarh-c«m-Parrukh- 

abad 

Etawah . . 

Nil 


20 

Muttra , 

• 

Nil 

47 

282 

0 

21 

Brmdaban 


Nil 

48 

Cawnpore . 

1,800 

0 ' 

22 

Agra 

• 

683 8 

49 

Kanauj . . 

Nil 


23 

Pirozabad 


Nil 

60 

Fatehpur 

Nil 


24 

Mampun . 


Nil 

61 

Allahabad . . 

600 

0 
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Municipal Board 

Amount 

Municipal Board 

Amount 



- 

Rs a 




Rs a. 

52 

Jhansi . . 

• • 

Nil 

68 

Kashipur 

• 

Nil 

63 

Mau . . 

• 

72 0 

60 

Lucknow . . 

* • 

1,695 13 

54 

Lalitpur 

A 

28 0 

70. 

Unao .rt 

• • 

120 d 

55 

Oral 


Nil 

71 

Rae Baroh 

• * 

8 0 

60 

Kalpi 


Nil 

72 

Sitnpur . , 

• • 

32 0 

67 

Kunch 


Nil 

73 

Khairabad 

« 

Nil 

58 

Banda 

« • 

278 0 

74 

Hardoi 


Nil 

59 

Benare<3 

• 

24 0 

76 

Shahabad 


45 0 




(for tech- 
nical 
traming) 

76 

Sandila 


Nil 

601 0 

60 

Mirzopur 


788 0 • 

77 

Lakhimpur 


61 

J aunpur . . 


Nil 

78 

Fyznbad . . 


348 0 

62 

Ghazipur , . 


Nil 

79 

Tanda 

• • 

Nil 

63 

Ballia . . 

« 

Nil 

80 

Gonda . . ’ 


300 a 

04 

Gorakhpur , . 

• 

Nil 

81 

Balrampur 

• • 

Nil 

66 

Azamgarh , . 


Nil 

82 

Bahraich . , 

« • 

Nil 

66 

Almora . . 


Nil 

83 

Sultanpur . 

• 

Nil 

67 

Nami Tal . . 

\ 


120 0 
(for tech- 

84 

Bela (Portabgarh) 

• 

78 0 

Nil 


1 


meal 

86 

Nawabganj (BaraBanki) 


‘ 


trammg) 
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APPENDIX X 

Classified statement of unemployed educated youths in the United 
Provinces who gave information of their unemployment 

A notice was issued and given wide publicity, asking unemployed 
educated young men to fumisb particulars of their age, quahfications, 
date of passing the highest examination and efforts made to seek 
employment, to the Secretary by the 16th December, 1934 As the 
response thereto was not satisfactory, the tune was extended up to 
the 31st of January and a second notice was cuculated m sufficient 
number through 

(1) all heads of departments, (2) all District Officers, (3) 
all District Judges, (4) aU Chaumen, Mimicipal Boards, (5) 
all Chaumen,. -District Boards, (6) all Inspectors of Schools, 
(7) aU Principals of Intermediate colleges, (8) the Vice- 
Chancellors of the Umversities of Agra, Lucknow, AUahabad, 
Benares and Ahgarh, (9) all the Lea^g Enghsh and Vernacu- 
lar papers, (10) all Bar Associations, (11) all Zammdars^ 
Associations, (12) all Chambers of Commerce, and (13) several 
other bodies and associations as well as mdividuals. 

It was made clear m the body of the notice that the information 
was wanted only for statistical purposes and that the Committee 
should not be understood to encourage any kmd of expectation on 
the part of any mdividual 

The result of this was that replies were received from or concermng 
3,111 young men only 

^ These are given m tabular form accordmg to quahfications, age, 
district or length of unemployment It is, however, not believed 
that all those m the provmce, who ought to have received 
the notice did receive it, or that they all cared to send them names, 
knowmg as they did that they had nothmg to expect thereby. It ‘is 
however, significant to note that almost aU mtimations received, with 
very few exceptions, ended with a prayer for being provided some 
30b, if opportumty offered itself 

Table I * 


Statement showing the number of unemployed educated youths 
according to their degiees 01 diplomas 


M A.’s 
and 

M So ’a 

BA ’a 
and 
BSc ’a 

Inter- 

mediate 

High 

School 

Vernacu- 

lar 

Fmal 

Technical 

Diploma 

holders 

Oriental 

Diploma 

holdera 

Total 

26 

131 

49 

949 

1,643 

63 

260 

3,111 
















Table II 

I 

3ia/ement showing the numhe'i of educated youths unemployed since passing the highest examination in different year^ 
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Table III 


Statement showing the numbei of educated unem^lo^ed by age 


1 

Diplomas 

Below 21 years 

Between 21 and 

23 years 

Between 23 and 

25 years 

Between 26 and 

27 years 

Between 27 and 

29 years 

Above-29 

Age unknown 

Total 

M A ’p and M So.’s 


6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 j 

7 

26 

B.A.’s and B Sc.’e 

• 

20 

16 

23 

21 

20 

31 

131 

Intermediate 

3 

4 

6 

9 

6 

6 

16 

49 

Bjgli School passed 

110 

138 

171 

139 

149 

108 

139 

949 

Vernacular Pinal passed . 

262 

181 

169 

108 

132 

166 

636 i 

1,643 

Technical Diploma holders 

6 

6 

8 

3 

* 1 

1 

30 1 

63 

Oriental Diploma holders 

9 

15 

22 

28 

16 

12 

169 

260 

Total 

379 

369 

393 

i 

313 1 

328 

311 

1,018 ! 

3,111 
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Tabm iV 


State77ient showing the numhar of unemployed educated youths by 
districts in the United Provinces 


Name of district 


Aligarh 
Agia 

Allahabad . . 

Azamgarh . . 

Almora . . 

Bulandshahr . . 

Bareilly T. 

Bijnor . 

Budauu . . 

Banda 

Benares , . 

Balha 

Bahraich . . 

Bara Banki . . 

Basti 

Cawnpoie . « 

Dehra Dun . . 

Etah . , 

Etawah , , 

Fairukhabad . . 

Fatelipur . . 

Fyzabad 
Ghazipur , . 

Goialdipur 
Garhwal . . 

Gonda . . 

Hamirpur * . 

Hardoi 
Jhansi 

Jalaun . . 

tTaunpur . . 

Khen . . 

Muttra . . 

Lucknow 
Muzaffamagar 
Meerut 

Mainpuri . . 

Moradabad . . 

Mirzapur . . 

Nauii Tal . . 

Partabgarh . . 

Pilibliit . . 

Sultanpur 
Sitapur . . 

Rae Bareli , . 

Saharanpur . , 
Shaliiahanpur . . 

Unao 

Others (out of TJmted Prov- 
inces). 


Tos-al 


M A ’s ] 
and 

M Sc.'s 

BA’s 
and 
BSc ’s 

Inter- 

medi- 

ates 

High 

School 

passed 

Ver- 

nacu- 

lar 

final 

Tech- 

nical 

Dip- 

loma 

hoi- 

ders 

Orien- 

tal 

Dip- n 
loma 
hol- 
ders 

2 

5 

■ 

19 

21 

14 


1 

6 

■1 

81 

45 



3 

6 

6 

138 

78 






4 

18 




■1 


4 

33 





5 

33 

18 




■1 


26 

66 




■1 



26 






4 

29 





2 

27 

49 


3 



2 

94 

102 


100 




13 

23 






8 

19 


• 


2 


4 

17 




2 

1 

43 

79 




6 

2 

23 

76 






3 

41 

* 

12 

2 



6 

16 

^ » 





11 

21 

• • 

• • 




16 

13 






6 

11 






27 

19 

14 

10 




17 

10 




8 


21 

65 



■1 

2 


1 

61 




4 



23 


5 





14 




2 



20 




6 



19 


10 





21 



2 

2 

2 

21 

62 







30 




1 



35 


26 

7 

7 

2 

17 

82 


36 


2 

2 

6 

20 




6 

4 

74 

26 


15 




13 

29 



2 

4 


6 

37 




3 


6 

26 


• • 


7 


4 

29 


« 




7 

9 


• 




2 

27 


« • 


1 


10 

26 

• 

• 





43 




7 


16 

30 


• 


6 


8 

19 

26 

45 




6 

35 


4 • 




12 

26 

• « 

• 

2 

17 

6 

76 

34 

• 

• 

26 

131 

49 

949 

1,643 

63 

260 


Total 


61 

134 

230 

29 
37 
60 
81 

30 

36 
83 

301 

37 
27 

23 
125 
106 

68 

27 
33 

29 
17 
73 

28 
88 
64 
44 
14 
26 

38 

24 
89 

37 
64 

160 

30 
124 

42 

49 

33 

40 

16 

29 

36 

44 

63 

98 

46 

38 
134 


3,111 
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Statement showing Important Statistics for certain countries by Dr Girwau Sahai 
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Remarks 
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o 
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“ExplanstoTy NotB' t& the StM^stteal Chart hy Br. GirwarSahay, McA., 

Ph.D. (London) 

The true cause of uHemplo 3 mient is the lack of halauce and co- 
oidination between workers and occupations in the national economy 
of any country It is a case of mal-adjustment, — social and economic 
Speakmg of this, Sir Arthur Salter says that “ there is no absolute 
surjjlus (of workers) independent of the defects of the economic 
system. . . . The surplus is only relative to the character and 
the working of the system of currency and credit and custom and 
commercial pohcy under which world trade is conducted 

TJie truth is that for a country to have soimd economics, its social 
and economic hfe should be so organized and regulated as to provide 
scope and oppoitumty for work for all its nationals and to insure to 
them an eqmtable distribution of work, wealth and leisure 

Intel national statistics and conditions are difficult to compare 
accurately , firstly, due to the paucity of materials and data, winch 
IS most marked in the case of India, more especially in the case* of 
the United Provinces , and, secondly, for lack of uniformity in the 
methods of their treatment and compilation m different countries , 
stiU, such as they are, they are useful and invaluable in providing the 
only available basis of international comparisons and in giving a 
bird’s eye view of the economic positions of different countries 
Strict accuracy of the statistics-mentioned in the chart hereto appended 
can hardly be expected, but they do indicate fairly correctly the 
trend of economic affairs and are the nearest available approxima- 
tions to conditions existing in different parts of the world , thej’' thus 
jirovide a fairly sound, and the best available basis for drawing broad- 
conclusions in regard to economic and other matters prevaihng in 
different countiies 

A good many of the important figures are not available for the 
United Provinces, namely, columns* 6 to 10, specially regarding the 
value of industrial out-put and per capita income , but aU-Tndia 
figiiios may be taken to be as not unrepresentative of the United 
Provinces which was justly described bj^ the last statutory commission 
as “ perhaps the most typically Indian of all the provinces of Jndiaf 
The proportion of rural to urban populations- in both cases is very 
nearly the same, namely 9 to 1. 

The figures speak for themselves. A- perusal of the chart reveals 
the foUowmg points 

Columns 3 and 4 give the distribution of workers in agricultural and 
industrial pursmts in different countries The unfortmiate fact is 
that the occupations of the people are the most ill-balanced nearest 
home in the two countries, India and the Umted Kingdom Coltunns 
3 to 10 unquestionably prove that India- is not enough developed 
industiiaUy India is industrially backward or “ under-industrial 
and 'over-agricultural” with too many people hvmg on agriculture 

^ Axthirr Salter, Recovery. 

+ Omd 3568, Indian Statntoty Commission Report, 1930 
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as a '‘sweated industry ” wlucli to the majority of Avoikers piovides 
at -best only a pool and piecarious living England^ piovides the 
opposite instance of an over -industrial country The consequence 
in both eases is the same, namely, an insecure, unstable and un- 
balanced national economy, fraught mth dangers economic, pohtical 
and social 

Industiial development evidently, therefore, offers not only the 
best hope and solution of the unemployment problem in 'India, but 
it will at the same time increase the national dividend and insuie 
a more well-balanced and sounder (national economy The numbers 
at present employed m industries in India, viz , >16 8 per cent of the 
working population could easily be increased to about 30 .per cent , 
considermg the presence of raw materials in the < country and a vast 
-home market .Reports of the Indian Industrial and EiscarCoin- 
missions) Proper industrial development of *the country would 
give employment to over 100 lakhs persons more and would thus 
reduce the excessive pressure of population on the land 

Column 5 gives 3 7 per cent as the average of those employed in 
,pubhc services in the other six countries mentioned m the chart, 
which might suggest the trebhng of the present Indian figure, that 
IS only 1 2 per cent , still it should not be forgotten that public services 
could not be expected ‘to employ more than, relatively speaking, a 
very small proportion of .the entire population. 

Columns 6 and 7 show our low industrial production, which has 
already been emphasized This must be increased by a more rapid 
and -systematic development of .national industries, large, medium 
and small, and by increasing ithe efficiency , and skill of the Indian 
worker by better training and education 

Column 8 states our very low national income per head, wfiich must 
/be increased by all-round better economic organization of the country’s 
vast resources in men and materials ‘ 

Columns 9 and 10 stating our impoits of manufactured goods and 
export of raw materials, which imphes their re-import into the 
country as finished products, again point out to the need of the 
country’s systematic industrial development and the desirabihty 
of converting our law materials into finished products at home 

Columns 11 to 16 show India’s appalmg backwardness in matters 
of education, tpubhc health and commumcations Theie is imme- 
diate and urgent need of a more hberal policy m developing all these as 
as well as the agricultural, co-operative and rural development ser- 
vices, if we are to make life worth living in this land of 700,000 vil- 
lages 

The necessity of undertalang and putting into execution somid 
national policies m matters of education and economic development 

Some people are left wondering whether the two countries, namely, India and 
_ England, could balance each other economically It may be stated that nariow 
national, economic, pohtical and racial differences and jealousies stand m rlio way of 
proper mternational adjustments, not only between India and England, but amonc 
all the other nations of the world ^ 
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IS iirgont and obvious TJie problem should really be tackled at both 
ends simultaneously, viz , by providing better “ tmtion ” for our 
young men and theioby fitting them foi life’s -woik, as well as by 
“ development ” plans covering tlie entire national economy of the 
country, especially its industrial and commercial sides Bettor 
tuition and systematic economic development must go hand in hand, 
for, obviously, the one ivitliout the other will not do 

Reform in oui educational system as well as the setting up of 
Provincial and National Development Departments and Economic 
Councils as suggested by Sir M Visvesvaraya, must be taken up 
witliout any further delay Stiossing the need of the latter, Sir M 
Visvesvaraya says ‘‘ A body mtli .i plan, however much wo may 
dishke it foi particulai reasons, is iirofeiablo to a group sauntermg 
do-\Vn the road, complaining of the economic weather and wondermg 
when the rain will stop ” 

The problem is indeed huge and compheated, and no set of indi- 
viduals however high and qualified, is competent to deal with the 
problem that is staggering us in tlio face with its “ manv-sidedness ” O 
the modern state With its growing functions, opportunities a,nd powers^ ' 
s the only body that can deal with it full}’', adoquatel3" and properl3\ 
The United Kingdom Liberal Industrial Inquiiy Committee must 
liave felt the same when thej’’ recommended tliat “ the whole busi- 
ness of able-bodied iiooi (and unomjiloyment) relief should bo taken 
over by the State ’’f 

Unemployment insurance, benefits, exchanges and otlier similai 
schemes, though useful and necessary in their own places, are after all 
but pirtial and mere palliatives, inadequate to solve the grave issues 
befoie us , “ the propel way of dealing vath miemiiloj'mont is, as in 
the case of any other disease, to remove its (root and fundimental) 
causes To lot things drift is to sow the seeds of political and 
economic Clime In the words of John Stuait Mill, “ Since the 
State must necessarily provide subsistence for the criminal while 
iindei going punishment, not to do the same for the poor who have 
not oft ended is to put a premium on ciime ” The State winch 
claims sovereignty over the persons and jiroperties of its nationals, 

IS bound to provide them with food and work 

M Visvewaraya, Planned Economy foi India 

t Britain’s Industrial Future, bomg tho Ropoit of tho Liberal Industrial Inquiry 
'Committee of Great Britain, 1923 

I Ibid 




